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CHAPTER V. 


Mary Stuart, Queen of France and Scotland—Helpless- 
ness of Mary and Francis in the hands of the Guises— 
Protestant Conspiracy—Massacre at the Royal For- 
tress of Amboise—Death of Mary’s Mother, the Queen 
Regent of Scotland—Death of King Francis—Mary’s 
Elegy on his Death—Romantic meeting with the boy, 
Darnley. 


The glories of our mortal state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
SHIRLEY 
Et Turpin repete au convoi; 
Vite, qu’ on l’enterre, et vive le roi! 
BERANGER. 


Mary Stuart was now at the height of earthly 
eplendor and felicity. She was Queen of France, 
as well as of Scotland, affectionately loved by 
her youthful husband, and worshiped by all 
that was most polished, gallant and chivairous, 
in that first of European monarchies. But she 
end Francis were but puppets in the hands of 
the Queen Mother, (Catherine de Medicis,) and 
the Guises—the heads of Gatholicity in France. 

On 15th September, 1559, the young couple 
made their entry into Rheims, in the midst of 
acclamations and festive pageantry. On the 
evening before his coronation, in this ancient 
city, Francis attended vespers with Mary, and 
deposited on the shrine of the church, a golden 
image of his patron saint, worth eight thousand 
florins. Next day he was crowned alone—Mary 
being an independent sovereign, who could not 
acknowledge any inferiority to her husband’s 





rank—as the ceremony would have required her 
to do. She sat in a gallery, however, and wit- 
nessed it, in company with Catherine de Medicis 
and the princesses of France. Next came the 
banquets, tournaments, and shows; and then 
Francis and Mary journeyed away with a splen- 
did train, into Lorraine, where the Duke of Lor- 
raine, brother-in-law of the king, entertained 
them in a magnificent style. In all their pagean- 
tries, they let the world see the pretension of 
Queen Mary to the crown of England. Throck- 
morton, the English ambassador, protested 
against this; whereupon he was answered that 
Mary bore that British blazon as a descendant 
of Henry VII., and that Elizabeth, on her side, 
as representative of Isabella, daughter of Philip 
Le Bel, bore the arms of France. But the Tudor 
lioness had her answer ready: ‘‘ Twelve English 
sovereigns have borne them,” said she, ‘‘and I 
will not resign them!” To express her contempt 
for those high-reaching young folks—being ten 
years older than Mary Stuart—she instructed 
her ambassador in Spain to tell King Philip that 
a sickly princess was married to a sickly king, 
and that it was her opinion they would never 
have any children. She also sent a messenger 
into Scotland, to inform the Duke of Chatelher- 
ault, chief of the Hamiltons, that his chance of 
succession to the throne was a feeble one, as the 
Guises were about to annex Scotland to the crown 
of France. Wrathfully did Elizabeth survey that 
royal honey-moon, and resent the assumption of 
her British unicorns. She received a fierce con- 
solation from the reports of her spies, who moved 
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about with the French court, and declared that 
Mary was in very delicate health, and very often 
swooned away. On one occasion, a slight chance 
deprived them of the pleasure of announcing the 
death of the Queen of France and Scotland. 
Mary Stuart was one day riding at the chase, 
near Blois, after her usual rapid fashion, and 
somewhat ahead of her company, when she was 
carried violently against the bough of a tree and 
thrown from her palfrey. Several lords and 
ladies, and among them, Forbes, the English spy, 
were soon on the spot, and some of them barely 
avoided riding over the queen, as she lay on the 
ground. She was quickly raised, when, smiling 
in answer to the frightened looks of those about 
her, she said she was not hurt, at the same time 
arranging her damaged head-dress and the rest 
of her garments, which had somewhat suffered 
from the fall. It was considered a very narrow 
escape; but she received no injury from the 
shock. It was a slight one, compared with those 
she was now about to meet. 

While she thus amused herself in company 
of her husband and his gay wandering court, the 
ears of the revellers were disturbed by the first 
mutterings of the religious conspiracy of Amboise, 
one of those tragic events which stain the annals 
of that period. The Inquisition had been just 
introduced into France, in 1557, and Protestants 
were tried and burnt bylaw. The horror of such 
a state of things was great, and the Guises were 
justly denounced and hated as the cause of all. 
The Prince of Conde, a Protestant Bourbon, was 
at the head of the Huguenots, supported by 
D’Andelot, Coligni, and other chiefs, leagued 
together to rid the realm of the Guise family. In 
this plot, Catharine de Medicis leaned to the lat- 
ter, and supported them against the heretic party, 
without, however, feeling any friendship for 
them. It is curious to consider that the influ- 
ences then operating in the Scottish strife, were 
also at work in the conspiracy of Amboise. 
Queen Elizabeth encouraged the Huguenots, and 
sent them money, thus carrying on the war 
against her rivals and foes in the midst of their 
own camps. On this occasion, she expected that 
the Protestant nobles of France would be able to 
surprise the Guises, beat them down, put the 
young king and queen out of the way, and bring 
about a sudden and bloody change of things in 
the kingdom. 

Acting in secret confederacy, the Huguenot 
chiefs agreed to march their followers toward the 
French court and proceed according to exigen- 
cies. The noise of this rebellion began to be 
heard all over France, and Balafré, Duke of 


Guise, commander in chief of the royal forces, 
took measures to meet it. He hurried off the 
young king and queen with their court, from the 
open town of Blois, to the strong and well gar- 
risoned fortress of Amboise—a favorite residence 
of the queens of France, and since memorable for 
the imprisonment of the African Emir, Abd el 
Kader—and prepared fer the coming of those who 
announced.that they came to remonstrate. The 
storm soon burst, and, though Mary Stuart in her 
after-life, witnessed many a scene of horror and 
death, no more terrible spectacles ever met her 
eyes than those she was forced to witness in that 
blood-stained fortalice. The Huguenot nobles 
intended to surprise the court; but Balafré was 
too cunning for them. As they came up in the 
direction of Amboise, his troops met their divided 
bands, disarmed them, and brought them in. 

Everything was done in the name of the king 
and queen, who sat trembling and unhappy in 
their palace, listening to the tramp of men-at- 
arms and the noise of artillery, while before the 
gates, in the quadrangles, in the streets and the 
waters of the river Loire, hundreds on hundreds 
of prisoners, as they came in from the country, 
were hanged, shot, sabred, and drowned, with- 
out trial or sentence, by order of the stern, un- 
faltering Balafré and his equally resolute brothers. 
The Prince of Conde, spared from motives of 
policy, was compelled, from the windows of his 
apartment, to witness the destruction of his 
friends; and Catharine, the queen mother, made 
no attempt to intercede for those with whom she 
held herself ready to act if they had succeeded 
in putting down the Guises. 

In the midst of these scenes the helpless young 
sovereigns—one seventeen, the other fifteen years 
old—shuddered with horror, and begged their 
merciless relatives to put a stop to them. 

‘** Let them come to me; let them come, uncle!” 
cried the boy, Francis; ‘‘I will listen to them; 
I will redress what demands redressing. I am 
their king. Perhaps it is of you they complain. 
Let them come into my presence—I may be able 
to bring this trouble to an end.” 

The young king spoke with agitation; and 
beside him, as agitated as himself, and apparently 
the prompter of the words he had spoken, stood 
Mary Stuart, silent, but showing in the expres- 
sion of her pale face the little sympathy she felt 
with the terrible proceedings of her relatives. 
But the latter were immovable. Balafré’s brows 
fell over his downcast eyes; and the cardinal] 
spoke for both: 

‘No, sir,” he exclaimed firmly—and his voice 





was one to which Mary and her young spouse had 
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always listened with reverence, from their infan- 
cy, ‘never trust the men of that rebellious heresy. 
They are the enemies of your house—the enemies 
of our holy faith. Know you not, sir, there is one 
of your race’—and he lowered his voice and 
looked with a quiet smile of contempt toward the 
door of the cabinet—*‘ one at this moment under 
the roof of this fortress, whom they would put in 
your place—and you, yes, you, into the dungeon 
above which we are now standing? Itisnota 
question of redress. It is a question of life and 
death—a question of that seat and that sceptre. 
And, madam,” turning to the pale and weeping 
queen, ‘* whose gold isit, think you, that has armed 
those heretical hands? Who has sent these rebels 
to your very palace doors? Am I to tell you of 
Anne Boleyn’s daughter? Are we to permit her 
to put in jeopardy the realm of France, as she 
has periled that of Scotland? Have we not 
seized that foresworn priest, Balquhanan, in 
actual correspondence with D’Andelot and Ren- 
andet ?” 

With such arguments as these, Francis and 
Mary were kept steady to the policy of the 
Guises. The allusion to Elizabeth and George Bal- 
quhanan had a strong effect on the mind of Mary, 
and the work of death proceeded. Still, the 
voung queen sighed for a cessation of its horrors, 
and interceded for several who had been doomed 
to die. She saved the life of Balquhanan, who 
had plotted with the Huguenots, and who would 
otherwise have been thrown into the Loire. She 
only remembered the poem he had composed on 
her marriage, and could not foresee the vile 
‘‘ Detection” which he was yet to write against 
her. At last, the tragedy was over in Amboise ; 
and then the young sovereigns were permitted to 
leave its ill-omened precincts. They journeyed 
slowly toward Paris, and at last reached St. 
Germain en Laye, where Mary Stuart first heard 
and wept over the story of her mother’s last days 
and death, in the midst of her Scottish rebels and 
heretics. 

Mary of Lorraine witnessed the fall of Catholic 
ascendancy in Scotland. But she had made the 
most vigorous efforts to sustain it. By a procla- 
mation she commanded the general observance of 
the old mode of worship. This was the signal for 
Knox’s loudest trumpet and open war. The Protes- 
tant lords made a league calling themselves a con- 
gregation. Knox went to Perth and preached in- 
flammatory sermons to the people, telling them that 
to get rid of the rooks they should pull down their 
nests. These words tolled the knell of the abbeys 
and monasteries of Scotland. The old Catholic 
architecture was everywhere defaced and broken. 








The people burst into the Carthusian Church at 
Perth, wrecked it and scattered the remains of 
the poet king, James the First, and his queen, 
Jane Beaufort, and also those of Margaret Tudor, 
queen of James [V.—thus anticipating, by over 
200 years, the desecration of the royal tombs of 
France, in the church of St. Denis, and showing 
that Scotsmen, under provocation, can be as wild 
and ferocious as the Gauls themselves. 

The Scottish nobility was now almost entirely 
on the Protestant side, and the great work of 
demolition went on—the reformers going so far 
as to destroy the fine fruit trees planted by the 
priests and monks, to make the chance of a re- 
storation as slight as possible. The lords took 
the royal fortresses of Stirling and Edinburgh, 
and Mary of Lorraine fled before them to Dunbur. 
All this took place before the accession of young 
Francis to the throne of France. After that 
event, things brightened for the Queen Regent. 
Chatelherault and other earls joined her and she 
was received peaceably into Edinburgh. Queen 
Elizabeth even wrote to her a letter, to declare 
she had not encouraged the rebellious lords, and 
to express her great respect for Mary of Lorraine, 
a proceeding quite characteristic of that great 
princess. But the Scottish troubles still con- 
tinued. Mary was sustained by 2000 French 
troops, under M. D’Oysell, and she tried to. es- 
tablish a French military colony at Heith. The 
lords, distrustful of a French influence among 
them, again took up arms, and Mary was obliged 
to take refuge within the fortifications of Leith, 
with her foreign troops. The lords besieged her, 
and also sent Maitland of Lethington to England, 
offering to make Scotland a dependency of that 
country, if Elizabeth would send them support 
against France. At this moment both England 
and France sent armaments into Scotland, and 
Europe waited to see whether Catholicity or Pro- 
testantism should triumph in that little realm. 
The Duke of Norfolk crossed the border with a 
large army, while Admiral Winter came with a 
fleet into the Firth. On the other hand, the 
Marquis D’Elboeuf set out with a strong squadron 
from Normandy, intending to send Mary of Lor- 
raine away to France, and take her place in the 
strife against the lords and the English. But 
this squadron was shattered by a storm. Mary 
now left Leith and took refuge in Edinburgh 
Castle, the French soldiers in Leith holding out 
gallantly. A conference of all parties soon took 
place, in presence of the Queen Regent; and 
terms of pacification were proposed. She was 
extremely anxious to put an end to the troubles, 
and wept and sobbed in her earnest wish for 
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peace. The Duke of Norfolk, who was present, 
wrote a letter to Cecil, in which he laughs at 
what he calls her blowtering. It will shock the 
romantic reader to be told that this was the very 
Norfolk who afterward sought the hand of Mary 
Stuart, the blowterer’s daughter. 

At last, on 11th of June, 1560, Mary of Lor- 
raine died in Edinburgh Castle. She invited 
several of the lords to visit her, and, as she lay 
on her death-bed, prayed them to give peace to 
Scotland, and obey their lawful queen. She 
kissed them with many tears, asking their for- 
giveness, and taking the hands of those of low 
degree in a manner that moved the sternest 
hearts. With a smile, she allowed Willock, the 
preacher, to give her a lecture on the atonement, 
assenting to what he said, and when he denounced 
the mass, listening in silence, but disposing her- 
self to rest. Protestant historians have said, 
peace be with her, and praised her good sense 
and amiable disposition. All but John Knox. 

Mary Stuart’s brief reign in France had many 
happy hours; but it was checkered by sorrows, 
anxieties, and terrors. Her husband’s first par- 
liament was an assembly of the notables—a con- 
vention occurring in all the stormy periods of 
French history—and here he saw Montluc, 
Bishop of Valence, and others, rise to advocate 
a reform in the church and court, and a tolera- 
tion of Protestants—all in opposition to the 
policy of his guides and ministers, the Guises. 
The latter, in concert with the Queen Mother, 
had arranged the murder of the Prince of Conde, 
at Orleans. In October, 1560, the court pro- 
ceeded to that place, where, on the day of his 
public entry, the king was thrown from his horse 
and stunned. The shock doubtless hastened his 
death. He now became aware of the intention 
to destroy Conde, who was on his way to Or- 
leans; but, struck with horror, he positively 
refused to allow the Guises to make the attempt. 
With a strong effort of authority, and supported 
by his young wife, he forbade the atrocity, and 
Balafré, striking his cuishes with his mailed hand, 
swore by the cross of Lorraine, that they had but 
a poor creature for their king! 

Meantime, Mary Stuart learned with indigna- 
tion, that the Protestant lords of Scotland, in 
parliament assembled, and the French envoys, 
had made a treaty of peace at Edinburgh, on 6th 
of July, 1560, by which it was decreed that the 
throne of England and Ireland belonged to Eliza- 
beth and her heirs—thus passing over the pre- 
tensions of the Scottish queen. When Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton presented this treaty to Mary and 
Francis for their signatures, they refused to give 











them. Mary told the ambassador that the Scot- 
tish lords had acted as if they lived in a republic, 
and had shown no respect to the right of their 
queen. She said it was not legally concluded, 
and refused to abide by it. Thus grew the bit- 
ter discord between these famous queens; and 
that treaty of Edinburgh seems to have been the 
rock on which the fortunes of Mary were shat- 
tered. Both queens had very good reasons to 
plead, and strong rights. But as we shall see, 
the force of destiny was against Mary, and she 
was fated to perish in the strife. Fatal to her 
were her Guisean blood, and the carefulness and 
love which presided over her Catholic education. 
Were it not for these things, she would have seen 
the good policy of coming round to a change of 
religion, and accepting the law of progress and 
change under which her people had begun to 
move. But then, we must remember that it was 
the hostility of ‘‘the old enemy,” which obliged 
the Stuarts to look to France and the Guises, in 
self-defence. Poor Mary, in fact, found herself 
in the centre of that vicious circle, as in a whirl- 
pool; and the events which overwhelmed her 
only followed a logical order. 

She had searcely ceased to weep for her mo- 
ther, when she was called on to mourn a heavier 
bereavement. Young Francis, suffering from a 
disease of the ear, began to droop, soon after his 
arrival at Orleans; and on 5th December, 1560, 
breathed his last, in the sixteenth year of his 
age, having only reigned about a year and a half. 
During his sickness, Mary never left him. She 
was forever at his bed-side, and, in her radiant 
beauty and devoted love, must have looked to 
the fading youth like one of those angels described 
as coming down from Heaven, to console dying 
men. A little before Francis died, he confessed 
himself to the Cardinal of Lorraine, imploring 
absolution, not alone for his own sins, but for 
the wicked deeds that may have been done in 
his name by his ministers, a request which must 
have knocked solemnly at the door of the cardi- 
nal’s conscience. He conjured his mother, bro- 
thers and sisters never to forget his young widow; 
and then, with his head resting on the arm of his 
angel, and his eyes still fixed upon her face, 
Francis of Valois—‘‘the husband of our Jeze- 
bel,” as the brave John Knox used to call him— 
delivered up his innocent spirit to him who gave 
it. 

Mary Stuart was now very desolate. Clothing 
herself in white garments—the first mourning of 
the widowed queens of France—she kept herself 
secluded in her apartment of the Palace of Or- 
leans, for forty days—being, during that period, 
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styled ‘the White Queen.” Her sorrow was 
embittered by the little respect shown to the 
remains of her husband, whose death was a mat- 
ter of exultation to his mother, Catharine de Me- 
dicis, and of confusion to the Guises. Following 
out their fierce plots and plans, they scarcely took 
notice of the dead body; and it was with a paltry 
funeral and maimed rites, they laid it at last in 
the royal vault. There was one, however, who 
remembered the ‘‘ poor creature” with tender- 
ness; and at a subsequent period, the White 
Queen caused a fair marble pillar to be erected 


in the Cathedral of Orleans, over the spot where. 


the heart of Francis II. had been deposited. 

In the seclusion of her chamber—a room closed 
against the light of day, and hung round with 
black tapestry—Mary passed her days, by the 
light of waxen tapers, with a few attendants, and 
mourned with many tears the loss of her husband 
and her mother. For fifteen days no man was 
admitted to her presence, excepting Charles IX., 
the new king, then about ten years old, who was 
always very much attached to her. After which, 
her uncles and some foreign ambassadors were 
allowed to condole with her. The short and 
simple elegy, written by Mary, on the death of 
Francis, was doubtless composed—partly, at 
least—in that season of quiet and sorrowful 
thought. It was written in French, and the 
reader may be disposed to read a plain literal 
version of it: 


MARY STUART'S ELEGY. 


I. 


In my sad song and soft 
Of mourning and of care, 
My eye takes in, full oft, 
My loss beyond compare ; 
In bitter sighs and tears, 
Pass on my better years. 


It. 


Was ever blow so keen, 
Decreed by fate forlorn? 

No heavier grief has been 
By lady ever borne. 

For here my heart and eye 

In shroud and coffin lie. 


TI. 


And in my tender Spring, 
And flower of youth, I know 

The worst and bitterest thing 
That comes of mortal wo. 

No joy have I, but yet, 

In sighing and regret. 





IV. 


For what was once full gay, 
Ts painful to endure; 
To me the brightest day 
Is gloomy night obscure. 
Nothing of sweet or rare 
May win my thought or care. 


Vv. 


I hold, at heart and eye, 

A form and portrait, drawn 
By grief, whose mournful dye 
Has tinged my visage wan 
With violet’s hue: and this 

Love’s loving color is. 


Vi. 


For me, a stranger here— 
I rest not in one stay ; 
But change could bring no cheer, 
Even were this grief away : 
For, best or worst, would be 
A desert still to me. 


Vil. 


Whether within the grove, 
Or in the mead, [ stray, 
Whether ’tis morn above, 
Or the soft close of day, 
My heart still pines for one 
Forever, ever gone. 


Vill. 


If sometimes to the skies 
I turn my sight awhile, 
His soft and loving eyes 
Seem from a cloud to smile; 
In water then, methinks, 
As in a grave, he sinks. 


Ix. 


When I do lay me down 
In slumber, on my couch, 
I hear his dear old tone, 
[ feel his very touch. 
In rest or labor, I 
Find him forever nigh. 


x. 


I see no other thing, 
Fair be it as it may, 
To which my thought may cling; 
Ne’er shall this heart give way, 
Kept by the perfect truth 
Of this, my love of youth. 


xt. 


Here endeth, in my lay, 
The plaint I dearly rue, 
The burden is, for aye :— 
Unfeigning love and true, 
Can never more grow less, 
In parting, or distress! 
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These verses express a good deal of regret 


and tenderness. But, while Mary Stuart sat 
alone, lamenting her first husband, her friends 
on all sides, less touched with sorrow, and know- 
ing nothing apparently of the elegy, began to 
speculate about her next. The Guises were de- 
sirous she should marry the Prince of Spain— 
the most Catholic match in Europe; the Protest- 
ants in France and Scotland, spoke of the Prince 
of Conde and the Earl of Arran; others spoke 
of the Duke of Anjou, while Queen Elizabeth 
looked on warily, with the latent hope that any 
marriage Mary should contract, may turn out 
an unlucky one. 

Meantime, the White Queen, remembering her 
hereditary realm of Scotland, sent over to that 
country a deputation of gentlemen—Preston, of 
Craigmillar, and three others—with instructions to 
address themselves to the Duke of Chatelherault, 
Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, the earls of 
Huntley, Argyll, Bothwell, Athol, and the Prior 

-of St. Andrews, announcing the death of King 
Francis, desiring that the affairs of her kingdom, 
to which she was about to return, may be set in 
order, and promising an oblivion of everything 
that had been recently done against her autho- 
rity. In several letters to her nobles, she ex- 
pressed the same sentiments; and to the Queen 
of England, she addressed a courteous letter, 
though a formal one, soliciting a safe-conduct 
for the above-mentioned messengers, on their 
way through Englafd to their destination. 

During the short reign of Francis and Mary, 
they had kept up a correspondence with their 
adherents in England, as well as in Scotland, and 
obtained a knowledge of everything connected 
with the state of parties in the former realm. 
Mary Stuart had a special understanding with 
her relatives, the Lennoxes. The Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Lennox, was her aunt, and closely 
connected with the English and Scottish lines of 
succession. This lady and her husband had, for 
fifteen years, resided in England, on certain 
estates granted them in that country, and were 
now professors of the Catholic religion. Lady 
Margaret affected the character of a devotee, and, 
since the accession of Queen Elizabeth, she trans- 
ferred her secret allegiance to the Queen of Scots, 
hoping for an honorable recall to Scotland, the 
restoration of her family estates, and the chance 
of other and greater advantages which may offer 
themselves in time. From Settrington, in York- 
shire, where they resided, the Lennoxes had sent 
many letters to Mary, and had received answers 

in return. On some of those occasions, the mes- 
senger was John Elder, a Scottish pedagogue, 











employed in the earl’s family, as tutor to the 
young Lord Darnley. Throckmorton, in his cor- 
respondence with Cecil, mentions that he saw 
this envoy at the coronation of Francis LI., and 
advises that a sharp watch be kept on the family 
at Settrington. On the death of Francis, the 
shrewd Lady Margaret saw good reasons for 
carrying on the correspondence with redoubled 
assiduity; and an event is known to have taken 
place during the mourning seclusion of Mary 
Stuart, at Orleans, which reflects a new and in- 
teresting light upon the romantic story of her 
life. 

The White Queen had already passed a month 
in the retirement of her dool-chamber, surround- 
ed by her Maries and a few other ladies, and was 
one morning seated before her prie dieu, carefully 
dressed in her white mourning-robes, and ap- 
parently ready to receive her uncle, the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, or any of those visitors of high con- 
sideration, who were now beginning to break in 
upon the silence of her taper-lighted chamber, to 
offer their respects and condolences. She wore 
on her head a white coif, and on her neck a string 
of large beads, to which a cross was suspended. 
On a table, near her seat, burned two tapers, and 
between them lay a little clock, in the shape of a 
death’s head—(an object yet preserved in Scot- 
land as an antiquarian curiosity)—serving appa- 
rently to regulate the devotions of her solemn 
retreat. She had laid down a little book of 
hymns and prayers, and was leaning her head on 
her hand in a calm reverie, when the door softly 
opened, and a young lady in black mourning ap- 
proached, and soliciting attention by a quiet 
reverence and a movement of the hand, presented 
her with a sealed billet, saying—‘‘ May it please 
your grace—from the Sieur D’Aubigny !” 

Quitting her thoughtful attitude, the queen 
took the missive and, opening it rather hurriedly, 
glanced over the few words composing its con- 
tents. 

‘* Thank the good Lord of D’Aubigny for me, 
Beton,” she said, in her usual tone of sweetness, 
‘‘and say that I am now at leisure. I will see 
the one he speaks of; let him enter.” 

The lady went out, and in a few moments came 
in again, bringing with her a young man wrapt 
in the folds of a cloak resembling those just then 
worn by the servants of the palace. Hastily re- 
moving the mantle, which he permitted to fall 
upon the floor, he presented to the scrutiny of 
the queen the figure of a lad who, judged by his 
height, would be considered seventeen years old, 
but who from the boyish expression of a flushed 
and rather handsome face, appeared about a year 
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or two younger. For a moment the aspect of 
the lady before him seemed to disconcert him ; 
and as she stood up to receive him, beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, and arrayed in the white robes which 
offered such a contrast to the funereal appear- 
ance of the room, he may well have been held 
excused for the surprise which kept his eyes 
fixed for a moment on such an apparition, and 
made his heart beat faster than before. Recov- 
ering himself, however, he bowed low in respect- 
ful salutation, and then hastened to draw from 
his breast a packet, saying at the same time that 
he had come as his mother’s messenger from 
Settrington in Yorkshire, charged with loving 
salutations to her grace, and ready to receive 
her commands. 


‘¢ You are welcome, fair cousin,” 


was the re- 
ply of Mary, giving him at the same time her 
hand, as she took the packet, her color slightly 
heightened while she did so; ‘* You are welcome 
to France. Yet is it but a melancholy welcome, 
as you see, toa melancholy dwelling. He who 
was the happiness and grace of all our palaces 
in this good realm of France is gone; and this 
now is the presence and this the court of Mary 
Stuart. Sit, sir!’’ added she, recovering herself, 
unwilling to embarrass still further the youth 
she addressed, ‘‘and permit me to remove this 
seal—a known and a valued one.” Motioning 
him to a low chair, and bidding the lady who had 
till now stood behind him, be seated also, she 
broke the wax and removed the silken threads 
that bound the packet. Having read a letter 
from her aunt, she put the accompanying docu- 
ments into a pocket at her girdle, and asked the 
visitor when he intended to return. As soon as 
her grace willed, he said; his mission was to her 
alone, and he would dutifully bear back any re- 
ply she may charge him with. 

‘Since it so pleases you, fair cousin, it pleases 
us likewise,” replied the queen thoughtfully ; 
and then, after a pause, she bid her attendant 
prepare her writing materials in the next apart- 
ment, and be ready to bring her notice of the 
arrival of her uncle the cardinal, or any one else 
seeking admission to herself. Left alone with 
her visitor, she conversed long with him on the 
affairs of the family at Settrington, and the 
capricious and overbearing behavior of Elizabeth. 
Much was spoken, too, of Huntley and the other 
Scottish lords in the interest of Mary, and the 
reported wish of the people to have her back 
again amongst them. The young envoy showed 
in intimate acquaintance with all the intrigues 








and movements of the time, and answered Mary’s 
questions with great readiness, though with an 
air of bashfulness which strongly contrasted with 
his confident mode of speech. 

Mary, who had conversed with earnestness, at 
last rose; and the lad, rising too, bowed and 
took his cloak from the floor, while she blew a 
little whistle, at her side, to summon her attend- 
ant, and said: 

**T will now write with my Beton’s hand; and 
my letter shall be conveyed to you this night by 
the Sieur D’Aubigny. Leave this place as soon 
as possible and proceed to your good mother. If 
I deem it necessary to write farther to my friends 
in England, I have trusty Scots yet in my service 
who are ready to do the bidding of their queen. 
Farewell cousin—farewell Henry! Jamais Dar- 
rieres”? 

With a smile, and a slight waving of the hand, 
the queen sunk backward on her seat; then, 
after an instant’s pause, and with the gesture of 
one who recalls what should not have been for- 
gotten, she turned toward the prie-diew and the 
pale portrait which hung above it; and ere Be- 
ton and the stranger had gone three steps beyond 
the threshold of that mourning chamber, she 
sunk on her knees before the altar; and, in this 
position, bending her head above her clasped 
hands, continued to weep for some time with in- 
controllable emotion. 

Such, as we gather from documents lately 
brought to light, was Mary’s first interview with 
her fatal second husband, sent by the wily 
Countess of Lennox to take time by the forelock, 
and present himself in person to the eyes of the 
royal widow. This young ambassador so stealthi- 
ly introduced to her, by the Lord D’Aubigny, 
commander of the King’s Scottish Guard, was no 
other than Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, prince 
of the blood royal both in England and Scotland. 
If, as the two young people sat together in that 
dim and heavily draped room, with a conscious- 
ness in the mind of each, of their near relationship 
and the royal descent and possible intermarriage 
which many had then begun to speculate on, 
some prophetic power were to set before them 
suddenly, as in a mirror, the future of their 
lives—the midnight slogan in Holyrood—the 
shrieks and dagger-strokes; and then showed 
the deadlier terror and consternation of that 
other midnight of 1567—how would the wild ery 
of the widowed Mary Stuart be heard from her 
chamber of sorrow, and the pale boy fy horror- 
stricken from that fatal palace of Orleans! 
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CHAPTER VL. 

The Scottish Nobles invite Mary Stuart to Scotland— 
She first sees the young Eorl of Bothwell—She jour- 
neys and lingers in France—Prepares to cross the Sea 
—Elizabeth angrily refuses to give her a Safe-Conduct 
and prepares to intercept her—Mury makes a Pilgrim- 
age to the Tomb of her Mother—Goes to Calais with 
her uncles—Her noble lovers—Her sad parting from 
France, and farewell song. - 


Adieu, plaisante pays de France. 
O, ma patrie 
La plus cherie 
Qui a nourri ma jeune enfance ! 
Mary Srvart. 


O, saw ye not fair Inez? 
She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 
And rob the world of rest. Hoop. 


When Queen Elizabeth heard of the death of 
the King of France, she sent the Earl of Bedford 
to congratulate the young king; and, as Mary 
had now arrived at Fontainebleau from Orleans, 
he offered her the formal condolences of the 
English sovereign, and subsequently requested 
her to recognize and sign the treaty of Edinburgh. 
Mary refused to do so, without holding consulta- 
tion with her nobles, but ever courteously, and 
she begged to have the portrait of Elizabeth in 
return for her own, which she had lately sent to 
that queen. The widow also sent her a letter of 
thanks for her condolences. After staying about 
®% month at Fontainebleau, Mary went to Rheims, 
where she spent the season of Easter ; and thence 
proceeded to Joinville. On her way she received 
two deputations from Scotland. Lesley, Catho- 
lic Bishop of Ross, was at the head of one, in- 
viting her to bring with her from France a 
military force capable of crushing the Congrega- 
tion Lords and restoring the ancient church. At 
the head of the other, which reached her next 
day, was her half-brother, the sometime Prior of 
St. Andrews, and now one of the Protestant lords, 
who told her the latter were disposed to be good 
and faithful subjects, if she would allow the re- 
formed church to remain as they had established 
it. Mary, who knew the latter formed the 
stronger party in the state, and that she could 
not maintain herself-on the throne in opposition 
to them, listened to the representations of the 
lay prior, and promised to be guided by his ad- 
vice. The Cardinal of Lorraine, knowing his 


influence in Scotland, tried to win him back to 
the religion he had left, with the promise of the 


highest promotion in the church. But the plot- 
ting convert had his own deep ends in view, and, 
looking to them with confidence, felt that he had 


made no sacrifice at allin slighting the cardinal’s 





hat which had been held forward to tempt his 


ambition. 

It has been already seen in what a curious and 
certainly not unconscious way, Mary Stuart met 
her second: lord at Orleans. She now met her 
third husband—a man she never dreamed of 
wedding—one with whom the keenest eye of pro- 
phecy could never have linked her hand and for- 
tunes. Among those Scots who had come across 
the sea to be her escort as she made her pro- 
gresses through France, were the two Earls of 
Bothwell and Eglintown—the former at that 
time in the 26th year of his age, and the prime 
of manhood. James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, 
held, in right of his father and grandfather, 
several high hereditary offices in Scotland. He 
was Lord Admiral of the realm, Keeper of Edin- 
burg Castle and the border arsenal called Ar- 
mitage or Hermitage, and also Lieutenant of the 
Southern Marches. In the late struggle between 
parties in Scotland, this rough and reckless 
young man, who adhered to the Protestant creed, 
was a pensioner of England, and acted for some 
time with the Lords of the Congregation. But, 
about a year before his present appearance in 
France, hearing that Cockburn of Ormiston was 
the bearer of 4000 pounds sterling from Secre- 
tary Cecil to the aforesaid lords, he gave way to 
a sudden temptation of patriotism, waylaid the 
messenger, with a few tall Hepburns, in a lonely 
place, and carried off all the bribery money. The 
spuilzie Was & magnificent one; and instead of 
being ashamed of the business, the daring bor- 
derer boasted of it, as an act of rare good for- 
tune and undeniable merit. But he made the 
angry Protestant nobles his bitter enemies, and 
was obliged to conceal himself among his clans- 
men in his own wild district of Liddesdale. His 
father was Earl Patrick, who was one of the ad- 
mirers of Mary of Lorraine, and who killed 
Lord Ochiltree at Holyrood, in a sudden fit of 
anger; and he himself was, in all respects, the 
true son of such a parent. Throckmorton, de- 
scribing him to Cecil, called him a ‘“ glorious, 
boastful, rash, and hazardous” young man— 
terms which bring that impetuous March chief- 
tain at once before the mind’s eye. 

Such was the individual who now rode in the 
train of the beautiful young Queen of Scots, 
dressed after the most gallant fashion of the 
period, in a velvet cap ornamented with a jewel 
and plume, a close doublet of Lincoln green, a 
light mantle edged with miniver, and gold spurs 
upon his heels—making altogether a splendid 
appearance, for which, doubtless, he was largely 
indebted to the funds lately furnished him by 
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Queen Elizabeth in such a very involuntary man- 
ner. ‘Managing his strong and richly caparisoned 
haquenay with the ease and grace of one who 
had learned to ride with the moss-troopers of the 
Debateable Ground, he generally rode by the 
queen’s side with the rest of her escort, and had 
several opportunities of leading her to admire 
the energy of so young a soldier, and to feel that 
he had a stout arm to aid her in a perilous emer- 
gency. The countenance of Bothwell was not 
prepossessing, and all historians agree that his 
manners were somewhat rude and repulsive— 
But Mary 
looked upon him as a bold man-at-arms, ready 
to champion her cause in any quarrel, and treated 


3uchanan calls them ‘‘ blockish.” 


him with the courtesy due to his lofty rank. 
Bothwell was well aware of the young queen’s 
helplessness against the enemies of her faith and 
throne, and the value of his own sword in her 
cause; and this consideration, together with the 
free, unsuspecting intimacy of her conversation 
with him—as with her other noble followers—in 
these French journeys, began to excite within 
him that feeling of wild presumption which so 
cruelly wronged her, on more than one future 
occasion, and sent himself to destruction in the 
end. The chroniclers seem all agreed on making 
Bothwell the evil genius of Mary Stuart, and the 
blackest villain in her history. But he was not 
such, by any means. For the surpassing cruelty 
and ferocity shown in that history, we must look 
to what was most distinguished for piety, polished 
intellect, and lofty dignity in Scotland—to the 
good Regent Murray, Maitland of Lethington, 
and Douglas Earl of Morton. These are the 
dark, deep villains. Bothwell, as a criminal, 
stands below them. 

Leaving Joinville, Mary dismissed her brother, 
Lord James the Prior, with a message for the 
nobles of Scotland; and this wily envoy went to 
Paris to let Throckmorton know every thing that 
had passed between him, the queen and the car- 
dinal. That English envoy, writing to Elizabeth, 
warns her of all he has heard respecting the 
Queen of Scots, and says she will not return to 
Scotland through England, but go by sea, He 
also gives Lord James a letter of introduction to 
the court of Elizabeth. Meanwhile Mary pro- 
ceeded toward Nancy, in Lorraine, and shortly 
entered that capital to the sound of artillery and 
trumpets. Here she found herself at home among 
her mother’s family, the Guises, who tried to 
divert her sad thoughts with hunting, hawking, 
joustings, balls, masques and other pastimes. 
The coronation of Charles IX. being now at hand, 
she prepared to go to Rheims to witness the 





ceremony. But she was prevented by sickness, 
which obliged her to go to Joinville, where she 
was affectionately nursed for some time by her 
grandmother. After her recovery, she proceeded 
to the Convent of St. Pierre, at Rheims, where 
she spent some time with the abbess—her aunt 
Renee of Lorraine—in quiet retirement and the 
exercises of religion. These, however, did not 
absorb all her thoughts; for her relatives and 
her old playmate, Elizabeth Queen of Spain, 
were endeavoring to bring about a match between 
her and Don Carlos, the Spanish Infant. This 
marriage was long spoken of. But it was not 
destined to take place. A tragic doom awaited 
both; but they were fated to meet it separately. 
In June, Mary Queen of Scots journeyed to- 
ward Paris, and received the honor of a public 
entry into that city, where she was cordially met 
by all the royal family, and respectfully, at least, 
by the queen mother. The moment Throckmor- 
ton caught her in Paris, he was at her again 
with his eternal Treaty of Edinburgh—a subject 
which the young queen heartily disliked, and 
tried in every possible way to avoid. But he 
received from her the same reply. She could do 
nothing without the assistance of her parliament, 
and a free discussion of such an important mat- 
ter, and would refer her decision to a future day. 
Her conversations with this cunning agent were 
full of shrewdness and caution. She softened 
all her refusals to accept the treaty, by a show 
of great confidence in Queen Elizabéth, to whom 
she sent M. D’Oysell, to apprise her that she 
(Mary) was returning to Scotland, and to express 
her ardent wishes for a good understanding on 
both sides. Such, however, was Mary’s dread 
of her good sister and cousin, that D’Oysell was 
especially commissioned to procure a safe-conduct 
which should protect the Queen of Scots on her 
voyage homeward. 
_ Mary was not afraid to argue with Throckmor- 
ton. Sitting with her Maries at a tambour-frame, 
her fingers busy with her needle and thread, she 
would discuss with him the most vital questions 
of religion and royalty and the policy of states— 
and all this when she was little over 17 years 
old. He argued that she should rely upon her 
own people, and not on any foreigners. To this she 
assented, and said she would send all the French- 
men home from Scotland—hoping that her good 
sister would do the same in England, and no 
longer give refuge or countenance to any of her 
(Mary’s) traitors in that country. This was an 
admirable and telling retort. When Throckmor- 
ton argued for the liberty of the subject, Mary 
said subjects should not give the law to the sove- 
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reign. He said her realm was, like others, sub- 
ject to change, and since her mother’s time a 
new order of things had been established. 

‘‘The Scripture says that subjects should be 
obedient to their rulers,’ replied the young queen, 
who felt that no servant of Elizabeth would be 
bold enough to dissent. 

‘¢ Yes, Madam,” returned the ambassador, ‘in 
those things that be not against his command- 
ments.” 

It was then a question of religion, and Mary 
argued that she thought her own religion the 
best, and that constancy was becoming in princes. 
She had heard people dispute the matter, she 
added, with her uncle the cardinal, and never 
heard any thing to make her change her opinion. 
Throckmorton then expressed a wish that God 
would inspire the princes of Christendom to 
bring about a religious unity—and to this Mary 
cordially assented. She wound up by saying 
she was not disposed to constrain the beliefs of 
her subjects, and hoping they would not attempt 
to constrain her. But the truth was, she secretly 
feared they would. She carried with her a pre- 
sentiment of what she should yet meet with 
among them. 

When D’Oysell reached London, and, present- 
ing Mary’s credentials, asked for a safe-conduct 
to protect her, should rough weather oblige her 
to touch at any English port, Elizabeth, remem- 
bering the unaccepted Treaty of Edinburgh, 
broke out into a Tudor passion and refused the 
request, in a peremptory speech made in pre- 
sence of her courtiers. Mary might have ex- 
pected such a rebuff; and did, doubtless. She 
did not, however, delay the preparations she had 
at last made for her departure. Having appointed 
receivers of her French rents and pension, and 
sent on her tapestries and other furniture to 
Calais, she herself set out for the same place. 

ut she loitered upon the road that led her away 
from her beloved France. At first, she halted at 
St. Germain en Laye, whither the royal family 
had accompanied her. Here she rested for a few 
days in the midst of complimentary fetes, which 
only saddened her the more at such a time, when 
she remembered the happy days that were gone 
by, and felt the truth of that sentiment, ex- 
pressed of old in the Pontic Epistles of the 
exiled Ovid, and afterward in the verse of Dante— 
‘¢ Nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria.”’ 
She had at the same time an uneasy dread of 
meeting some misfortune on her way to Scotland 
—some seizure of her ships or herself by the 








angry and strong-pounced Elizabeth. An inter- 
view with Throckmorton, while she stayed at St. 
Germain, only deepened this apprehension. He 
announced to her, formally, and in a plain, brief 
speech, that Queen Elizabeth had refused to 
allow D’Oysell to pass through her dominions to 
Scotland, and had also refused the safe-conduct ; 
and added that the cause of all this was Mary’s 
refusal to ratify the Treaty of Edinburgh. The 
young queen sat down, and inviting the ambassa- 
dor to do the same, made a sign that her attend- 
ants should retire, and then, turning toward 
Throckmorton, with a heightened color on her 
usually pale countenance, said :— 

‘*We wish, M. l’Ambassadeur, to act with a 
little more caution than our good sister, your 
mistress, did recently. Not knowing how far 
our passion may carry us, we do not wish to have 
so many witnesses of it as that queen had when 
she talked with our messenger, D’Oysell. And, 
as respects the errand he went on, M. l’Ambas- 
sadeur, we are minded (Mary was-fond of using 
the plurals we and ourv—a custom which seems 
to have been only recently adopted by the French 
monarchs, and which the English ambassadors. 
seem to smile at, in some of their letters) we are 
minded to regret we ever sent him to ask a grace 
of the English queen, seeing we may well enough 
pass over into our realm without leave or safe- 
conduct from her. Your late king tried to catch 
us, as ye know—yet we traveled safely; and 
surely we can go back as easily as we came here 
at first!” 

Mary possessed a strong quality of self con- 
trol; but, when her feelings were roused, she 
was scarcely inferior to Elizabeth herself in 
force of expression. On this occasion she spoke 
with displeasure, and looking at the ambassador, 
gave him an opportunity to reply. Bowing his 
head with formality, he said that this quarrel 
need not have taken place, and that his mistress 
was affectionately disposed to the Queen of Scots, 
and earnestly willing to be in amity with her. 

‘‘Nay, M. l’Ambassadeur,” retorted Mary, 
‘‘all the world knows that it is the amity of our 
rebels, and not of us, that our good sister and 
kinswoman looks for.” She smiled half scorn- 
fully, and went on: ‘‘ She is forever encouraging 
our people against us; and for what? Because 
those who had control over our youth—our good 
father and husband—would show our rightful 
arms upon the furniture of our houses, and in 
other ways, when it is well known to all Europe 
that, as a descendant of Henry VII., we have a 
full, free right to blazon the same. We have no 
wish, and never will have that wish, to challenge 
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our sister’s right to her throne; but, M. lAm- 
bassadeur, we will have our own rights respected, 
too; as is but just.” 

Bowing his head coldly, from time to time, the 
ambassador listened to Mary’s animated speeches 
(which he himself has recorded) with the air of 
one who remains perfectly unconvinced, save of 
the hopelessness of reconciling those who main- 
tained such opposite feelings and interests. He 
wrote to Elizabeth an account of this interview, 
advising that the Queen of Scots should be seized 
on her passage home; and on 21st July he went 
to see the latter once more, in order to discover 
the day of her departure. This time, he found 
her anger subsided, and a spirit of sadness in- 
stead of it. 

‘‘ If we had not so far prepared to set out,” 
she said to the ambassador, ‘ peradventure, my 
sister’s preparations to hinder 'me might have 
kept me here. But now I must go (in her heavi- 
ness the royal style was forgotten). I trust the 
wind will be so favorable that I shall not come 
upon the coast of England; but if I do, then, 
Monsieur, your mistress will have me in her 
hands, to do her will of me. And if she be so 
hard-hearted as to desire my end, peradventure 
that casualty might be better for me than to 
live. In this matter God’s will be done,” 

As she said this, even the cold and plotting 
envoy of Elizabeth was for a moment moved to 
pity, by the pale face of the beautiful young 
creature before him, as she sat, in her mourning 
dress, half smiling through the tears she could 
not restrain, and spoke those words, so full of 
hopelessness and pathetic sorrow. But, being 
sworn against the tears of all idolatrous prin- 
cesses, the ambassador soon recovered himself, 
and gathered all he could respecting the time and 
mode of the White Queen’s return to Scotland. 

Elizabeth was certainly bent on laying hold on 
Mary; and Throckmorton wrote to say the latter 
would go north along the.coast of Flanders, and 
then run across to the western part of Scotland, 
lest Chatelherault and Argyll should hinder her 
elsewhere. He says she means rather to steal 
away than to pass with force, and wonders, good 
zealous man, that he does not hear the English 
fleet is ready to intercept her. It was in this 
way that Mary Stuart, like a hunted creature, 
and fearful of surprises and hindrances on all 
sides, both from the English and her own sub- 
jects, prepared to go back to her country. The 
reader of her history has already begun to per- 
ceive how naturally all the circumstances in 
which her life was now involved, tended to pro- 
duce her subsequent griefs and catastrophes. 











On 25th of July, 1561, having obtamed a loan 
of 100,000 crowns from the King of France, on 
the security of her dowry, Mary left St. Germain 
and proceeded slowly toward Normandy, attended 
by her Guise kinsmen and a large train of cava- 
liers and ladies, both French and Scottish. On 
her way to the coast, she made a pilgrimage to 
the Abbey of Fescamp, to see the coffin that held 
the remains of her mother, Mary of Lorraine. 
There she remained for two or three days, and 
assisted at those impressive and consoling offices 
for the souls of the dead, which in the hours of 
lamentation and distress, seem far less vain and 
superstitious, even to the most reformed mind, 
than they are sure to do in moments of ease and 
severe scriptural argument. Mary walked in the 
sad procession, joined the funeral chants, and 
mingled her tears with her prayers for the eter- 
nal repose of that loving and much-enduring 
spirit. Then leaving her mother to her envied 
rest, she went out into the world, to face the 
angry German ocean, and Elizabeth as angry, 
and the nobles of Scotland, dour as their own 
thistles, and John Knox, terrible as an army with 
banners—a formidable quaternion, certainly, for 
a young lady of eighteen to have to do with! 

On 10th August, Mary, accompanied by all 
her train, entered Calais—a town recently res- 
cued from the English by her uncle, the Duke of 
Guise—in the midst of rejoicing and the firing 
of great guns, while the jovial Balafré, at her 
side, kept calling out to some of his old friends, 
the cannoneers—‘‘ Fire, fire away, Constantine! 
Fire, for the love of me!” He was in high mili- 
tary spirits; but his niece was heavy-hearted, at 
sight of the dividing sea, and with a prophetic 
sense of what was to come. She probably had 
heard that, about that time, Elizabeth had sent a 
letter to the Protestant lords of Scotland, threat- 
ening to cross the border, and go to war with 
them, if they did not use their influence in bring- 
ing Mary to sign the Treaty of Edingburgh. 
These men did not desire the return of their 
queen. Maitland of Lethington, their secretary 
and spokesman, writing to Cecil, said her coming 
home would probably ‘‘raise wonderful trage- 
dies.” This strong prophetic expression shows 
the nature of that opposition which awaited Mary 
Stuart. He suggests that her absence would im- 
prove the amity of the two nations; and Ran- 
dolph, writing from France, tells Cecil that the 
Scottish lords were of opinion she ‘‘ should he 
stayed for a space,” and ‘‘did not care if they 
never saw her face again.” All this foreshows 
the future unhappy detention of Mary in an Eng- 
lish prison, 
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On 15th August, the Queen of Scots proceeded 
with her Maries—in the midst of a noble company 
of princes, lords, churchmen, cavaliers and 
ladies—to the sea shore, supported at one side 
by the Cardinal of Lorraine, and on the other by 
the Duke of Guise. Beside her were her uncles, 
the Duke of Aumale, the Marquis of Elbceuf, and 
the Grand Prior; and these three were to accom- 
pany her into Scotland. Her escort was com- 
posed of six score French gentlemen,—the most 
distinguished of whom was the Mareschal Dam- 
ville, son of the Constable Montmorenci; while 
two poets, Chastelar and Buchanan, and the his- 
torians, Brantome and Castelnau, followed her 
In the 
brilliant crowd which now stood around her and 
witnessed her farewell, were three of her lovers. 
All who looked on her loved her; but these 
cherished a fond and fatal passion, which has, in 
each case, become historical. One was the de- 
voted and melancholy Montmorenci, who once, 
in the route and disarray of a retreat, sprang 
back into the midst of his pursuers, to recover a 
handkerchief embroidered by Mary which had 
dropped from his burgonet. The other was the 
fiery Chastelar, so soon to perish of the frenzy 
that possessed him; and, regarding both with a 
scarce concealed expression of impatience and 
scorn, might be seen the bold, hard-favored face of 
the young Earl of Bothwell, hereditary Lord Admi- 
ral of Scotland. And thus they stood, beside the 
barges, on the strand, while adieus were spoken 
on each side, and many an eye was wet with 
tears to witness the departure of the White Queen 
from the country of her adoption and her love, 
She kissed her kinsmen and kinswomen without 
aword, Then, raising her eyes, she looked round 
at all her friends for a moment, pressed her hand 
upon her breast, and leaning on the arm of Mary 
Seton, parted from them in silence, and was 
rowed, weeping, from the shore. 

Many were the lamentations and regrets of that 
departure. Almost all the French, poets of the 
time had something melodious to say on the sub- 
ject. The following, by the fanciful Ronsard, is 
among the most worthy of quotation :— 


wandering court across thé narrow seas. 


DEPARTURE OF THE QUEEN OF SCOTS FROM FRANCE 


The day thy full sail by the wind was blown, 
And from our weeping eyes bore off thine own— 
That day beheld it from our country bear 

The Muses that had made their dwelling there. 


When the white ivory of that breast of thine ; 
When thy sof: hand, long, delicate and fine ; 
When thy fair carriage and thy shapely form, 
Like some celestial portrait made to charm ; 





When thy wise thoughts, and sweet voice uttering 
these, 

Which might have moved the rocks and forest trees, 

Alas! are gone; when all those beauties rare 

Heaven’s liberal grace had gifted thee to wear, 

In quitting France, give to another coast 

Our charming theme of song, so loved and lost, 

How can our poets sing, now that the Nine 

All in thy sad departure mutely pine? 

Not long the siay of any lovely thing; 

Roses and lilies reign but for a spring. 

Thy beauty thus, that for three lustrums shone 

In this fair France, so suddenly is gone, 

As one may see a flash of lightning pass; 

And naught is left but the regret, alas! 

The sorrow, that will bring with ceaseless smart, 

The thought of such a princess to my heart! 


Two galleys, furnished with crews of rowers, 
were employed in conveying the Queen of Scots 
and her attendants, and four French war-vessels 
formed her convoy. The squadron was soon 
under weigh, and passed out over the bar of the 
harbor. At this juncture, the royal party were 
agitated witnesses of a deplorable occurrence. 
A vessel going into the bay, struck on the sand 
of the bar, and soon going to pieces, foundered ; 
on which the young queen, in a state of strong 
excitement, hurried to the stern of her galley, 
and called on her uncles and others to try and 
save the drowning sailors. But it was all in vain; 
they perished with their bark, and the shock and 
the omen still farther depressed the feelings of 
Mary, already full of despondency. In‘a short 
time the galleys were moving northward through 
the Channel, the Queen of Scots still standing in 
the midst of her ladies on deck, and looking with 
tearful eyes to the land. Thus she remained, 
during the continuance of daylight, exclaiming, 
‘ Farewell, France; farewell, beloved country!” 
As the darkness came on, she refused to go down 
to her cabin, and ordered them to make for her 
a little pavilion on deck in the calm air of the 
summer night. Here, when she could see nothing 
but the surrounding water, she lay down on a 
couch, commanding that she should be awakened 
at the dawn, if the land of France should be still 
in sight. The night soon passed away, and, 
early in the morning, they told her that the 
shore was still visible; whereupon she drew the 
tent curtain on that side, and, reclining on her 
bed, looked toward it, till it was fading away in 
the distance. She then wept afresh, and repeated 
her melancholy sentence, ‘‘ Farewell to France— 
that beloved land, which I shall never, never see 
again |” 

On this sad occasion also, the tender and re- 
gretful feelings of Mary Stuart overflowed into 
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the cadences of lyric verse. She wrote a short 
and simple song, musically expressive of the 
thoughts that possessed her, and doubtless modu- 
lated in a great measure by her own lips before 
she traced it in her tablets, and presented it to 
other eyes than her own,—at the prayer, per- 
haps, of the imploring Chastelar, supported by 
the earnest request of Brantome (who has trans- 
mitted to us a copy of it) and the humble repre- 
sentation of her bedesman and poor scholar, 
George Balquhanan. The following are the 
original words: 
ADIEU. 
Adieu, plaisante pays de France! 
O, ma patrie 
La plus cherie, 
Qui a nourri ma jeune enfance, 
Adieu France; adieu, mes beaux jours; 
La nef qui dejoint mes amours 
N’acy de moi que la moitié ; 
Une par‘e te reste; elle est tienne; 
Je la fie 4 ton amitié, 
Pour que de |’ autre il te souvienne! 


TRANSLATION, 
Adieu the pleasant land of France! 
Dearest to me 
The gay countrie 
hat nursed my childhood’s soft romance 
Adieu my France, my joys adieu! 
This bark, disparting loves so true, 
Wafts half—but half of me away; 
The rest is with thee—’tis thy own; 
Pledged to thy friendship, it shall stay 
To mind thee of the part that’s gone! 

The foregoing, in the original, is one of those 
lyrics that may be said to set themselves to mu- 
sic; resembling a few soft strokes on some in- 
strument that vibrates for a moment or two, and 
then dies away into silence. The opening of it 
must have struck the sense of the French lyrist, 
Beranger; for he has chosen the first line, with 
a slight difference, as the beginning of his own 
Sweet song on this theme: 

MARY STUART’S FAREWELL. 


Adieu, charmante pays de France! etc. 


Adieu, the charming land of France, 
So loved for joys gone by; 

Place of my chiidhood’s soft romance, 
To leave thee is, to die! 


Adopted country, whence I go, 
Like some lone exile drear, 

Take Mary’s fond farewell, and oh, 
Long keep my memory dear! 

Winds blow my vessel on her track, 
My tears fall down in vain; 

Ileaven has no s orm to sweep me back 
To those loved shores again. 

Adieu, eto. 





oe — _ - —~_ ne 


When in my people’s sight I wore 
The lily’s royal flower, 

Their homage still was rendered more 
To beauty than to power. 

Dark Scotland woos me back in vain, 
To throne and heritance ; 

I only would be queen to reign 
O’er thy gay hearts, my France ! 

Adieu, ete. 


Glory, Love, Genius o’er my prime 
Their beams too dazzling threw; 
My fates in that rude natal clime 
Shall wear an altered hue. 
My heart, my heart, with sudden awe 
Feels a vague omen’s shock ; 
Sure in some ghastly dream 1 saw 
A scaffold and a block! 
Adieu, ete. 


Ob, France, in all alarms, the child 
Of Stuart’s sceptred line, 

As now through tears, on ocean wild, 
Shall turn to thee and thine! 

But ah! even now my bark has flown 
Far under other skies; 

Thy shores, as night sinks darkly down, 
Fade glimmering from my eyes! 


Adieu, the charming land of France, 
So loved for joys gone by! 

Place of my childhood’s soft romance, 
To leave thee is to die! 


Slowly and anxiously did the royal squadron 
bear up along the coast of Flanders, for the pur- 
pose of keeping out of the way of Elizabeth’s 
cruisers, numerous enough in the narrow seas to 
overpower any resistance the French convoy 
could offer; and itis not difficult to fancy how 
Montmorenci and Chastelar would often try to 
calm the apprehensions of Mary and her ladies 
on that subject, and vow in their hearts to fight 
all English assaulters to the death in defence of so 
high and beautiful a trust. We do not speak of 
Bothwell in connection with such gallant emo- 
tions; for though at need he would have cut and 
thrust as manfully as any of them, he was a rude 
and selfish spirit, incapable of any lofty effort of 
chivalry. Brantome gives us some account of 
the voyage, and tells how Mary, going about her 
vessel, was struck with pity at the sight of the 
poor galley-rowers chained to the oars as they 
sat. She talked much of their condition, and 
begged her uncle the Grand Prior to request of 
the ship-master and sailors that they would not 
strike or ill-use those poor laborers. 

On its way across te the coast of Scotland, the 
queen’s fleet narrowly escaped falling into the 
hands of Elizabeth. Michael de Castelnau says 
they once saw the English squadron, and only 
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escaped by the energy of the rowers in a calm. 
As it was, one of the galleys was captured, hav- 
ing on board the Earl of Eglintown and other 
persons of quality, some horses and furniture. 
As Mary’s ship approached the coast of Scot- 
land there was a dense fog, says Brantome, 
through which people on the stern of the vessel 
could scarcely see the prow. The piiots and 
others on board were looking out for some of the 
beacon lights, whereupon, as the historian goes 
on to tell us, Chastelar struck in and asked, in a 
poetic rapture, what was the need of the beacons, 
when they had the light of the queen’s starry 
eyes to guide them all; for which, no doubt. the 














pilots laughed at him; and we may be assured 
the four Maries laughed likewise, and the queen 
too, probably, as well as the rest, when some one 
ventured to tell her the bard’s idea of getting the 
ship through the fog. But the night fell darkly, 
and when in the morning the thick mist had 
cleared off, the pilot was startled to find himself 
in the midst of the most dangerous rocks on the 
coast, and to perceive that nothing but a miracle 





had saved them all from being dashed to pieces 
in the night. 

After a five days’ voyage, Mary Stuart landed 
at the port of Leith, in her own kingdom, on 
20th of August, 1561. [ To be continued. 
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SONG OF EROS 


To the halls of the past, to a shadowy throng, 
Ye are tripping, away, away, 
And the sounds ye weave, in your mystic song, 
Are the voices of Night and Day. 
Ye go, and ye come not back, 
O’er the still and solemn track, 
And never more will the tremulous chime, 
Or musical beat 
Of your pattering feet 
Ring out in the courts of Time. 


Glide along, glide along, 0 ye swift-winged hours, 
Whose pulses the moments are, 
The sun at your call, drinking dew from the flowers, 
Mounts the sky in his burning ear ; 
But your sisters will lead him back, 
, And the stars in his shining track, 
Like nuns shall steal from the house of Night; 
While the abbess moon, 
In her silver shoon, 
Seatters her sheaves of light. 


Swift is your flight as the mazy dance 
At the bridal of Hope and Mirth, 
When bright to the heart is the smile and glance 
Of the queenly Madonna Earth. 
When joy wakes her golden strings 
Ye float on your sylphic wings, 
And the tongue of Time, through the lapsing day, 
Like an ominous bird, 
Croaks on unheard, 
And mutters her doleful lay. 


But slowly and sadly ye move along 
To the hearts in the homes of sorrow, 
Who wistfully watch for the coming on 
Of a brighter and better morrow. 
Pale is the flower that springs 
In the shade of your leaden wings, 
And far from the hum of the ‘“‘ babbling day”’ 
The spirit of grief, 
Like a sensitive leaf. 
Silently shrinks away. 


TO THE HOURS. 


Glide on, glide on, ye are merry thieves, 
And ye pillage the beautiful earth ; 
Stealing the blush from the rose’s leaves, ™ 
And the smiles from the lip of Mirth ; 
Ye gather life’s sahds as ye pass, 
And shiver the magie glass ; 
And ye laugh when ye pilfer, in elfin glee, 
The holiest truth 
From the heart of youth— 
But ye can take nothing from me. 


I am Love, the eternal, the holy and high, 
And [ rule over regions afar; 
With the day-god I look from the blue-curtained sky, 
And at eve I am seen in a star. 
I breathe in the soft flowing streams, 
I live in the maiden’s dreams, 
And my smiles hang the bow o’er the path of the 
And the turtle dove [showers ; 
Hums a lay of love, 
And Love is the song of the flowers. 


All powers, all dominions, all seasons, are mine, 
And the gems ye would rifle from me, 
In the kingdom of Jove in their glory shall shine, 
Flashing light o’er the infinite sea. 
Oh! light in my sunny bowers 
Are the steps of the laughing hours, 
And their pulse beats quick, and their breath is 
But I charm them well, [free ; 
With a holy spell, 
So they can take nothing from me. 


Glide on, merry hours, to the shadowy throng, 
To the Halls of the Past away ; 
Go tell to your sisters in sylphic song 
The graces of Night and Day. 
Ye go, and ye come not back 
O’er the still and solemn track, 
And never more will the tremulous chime, 
Or musical beat 
Of your pattering feet 





Ring out in the halls of Time. Beixie Busx 











THE WAITS. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


) A 


Tux cold Christmas moon was shining on the 
sleeping village of Cheriton. It lit up the long, 
straggling street, and made every object almost 
as distinctly visible as at noon-day. But in the 
spiritual light they appeared very different. A 
beautiful quietude, solemn, yet serene, seemed to 
rest on all things. The quaint houses, with their 
high roofs, and oddly clustered chimneys, looked 
as if they brooded over the recollection of the 
long past times they had known; and the grand 
old church looked doubly reverend, with the 
frost-work glittering about its Norman-arched 
windows, and on the boughs of the huge cedar 
which towered beside the doorway: The moon- 
beams lingered lovingly about the gray walls; 
they fell, too, on the white grave-stones in the 
church-yard, and made each one shine as with a 
It was a 
night upon which thoughtful men might gaze, 
and feel rising in their hearts simultaneous hope 
for earth and aspiration to heaven. 

Very quiet was the place, as the moon went 
on her way, looking down with her clear, chill 
lustre of gaze. And there was one house, iso- 
lated from the others by a somewhat extensive 
domain of shrubbery and garden, about which 
the moonlight seemed to play as if in curiosity. 
It was a primitive, old-fashioned abode; window- 
shutters and blinds were few, save to the lower 


still, calm smile—happy and _ holy. 


rooms, and the moonbeams penetrated unhin- 
dered into the chambers, and played fantastic 
tricks upon the walls and floors. Into one little 
room the elfish rays darted on a sudden, as the 
moon, rising higher in the heavens, escaped the 
shadow of a projecting buttress in the wall; and 
the pale light fell full upon a little white-draped 
bed, wherein lay two young boys. One, the 
eldest by some years, was asleep, and the quiver- 
ing light fell on his face—a face every lineament 
of which was so full of nervous energy, that even 
in sleep it did not wear an expression of repose. 
His brother’s pale, delicate features were, on the 
contrary, distinguished by a sort of sculptural 
calm. He had a high, straight, thoughtful brow, 
and that sensitive mouth, which to the most mas- 
culine face always adds an almost womanlike 
sweetness of expression. 





The two boys seemed apt illustrations of two 
differently constituted beings. The one all action, 
the other all thought; if the life of the first 
might be a picture, that of the second would be 
& poem. 

The younger brother was awake. 
dark, deep, liquid hazel were thoughtfully fixed 
upon the sleeping face beside him, and now and 
again, as with a tender impulse, his hands gently 
put aside the clustering brown curls from the 
broad forehead of the sleeper. Presently he 
drew back the white curtain, and looked out at 
the quiet, homely scene stretched out in the 
moonlight—at the foreground of trees, leafless, 
but clothed in a fairy robe of rime, and (in the 
far distance, strangely clear that night) the wide 
He looked—his face 
lit up—glowed with a nameless rapture. 
tered prayers swelled in the young heart—in- 
stinctive hopes—blessed beliefs rose unbidden to 
his mind. 

And even while he thus gazed, and felt, and 
pondered in the stillness of that wintry midnight, 
the stillness was broken. Vibrating on the frosty 
air, came solemn strains of music, played with 
untaught skill on two or three old-fashioned in- 
struments. 
a kind of patriarchal simplicity in its character, 
half carol, half hymn, which harmonized well 
with the place and the time. As the very voice 
of the quaint and peaceful village came the clear, 
sweet sounds, blending like a visible actuality 
with the wintry stars dotting the dark sky, with 
the snow-covered roofs, and walls, and trees, and 
with the pure, passionless moonlight shining over 
them all. 

‘* Laurence, wake! Listen to the waits!” 

It was some time before the subdued voice and 
the gentle touch disturbed the sleeper from his 
dreams. When at last he was aroused, he started 
up suddenly, crying aloud— 

‘¢ Who calls? Oh, Willie, isit you?” he added 
ina sleepy tone. ‘‘ What did you wake me for? 
’Tisn’t morning ?” 

‘¢Hush! speak low! 
music ?” 

There was a pause, 
silence, 

«It’s old Giles Headforth with his violoncello,” 
511 


His eyes of 


wonder of the silent sea. 
Unut- 


It was an ancient English air, with 


Don’t you hear the 


The two boys listened in 
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at length broke in Laurence, ‘‘and John Read 
with his cracked hautboy, and little—” 

‘* Ah, don’t!” cried the younger boy, with a 
gesture almost of pain; ‘‘never mind who plays. 
It sounds so solemn now, so—” 

His words died away in the intentness of his 
listening. 

‘Queer old tune, isn’t it?’ presently said 
Laurence, ‘‘ and queer old figures they look, I'll 
be bound, standing in the street, with red noses, 
and fro#en eyelashes, and muffled in worsted 
comforters up to the chin.” 

He laughed, and then yawned. 

‘‘T think I shall go to sleep again. 
lows don’t seem inclined to leave off. 


These fel- 
I shall be 
tired of listening before they are of playing, I 
expect.” 

‘« Keep awake a little longer, Laurence, dear,” 
pleaded the other. ‘It’s only for one night, and 
*tis so nice for us to hear the music, and look out 
upon the moonlight fogether.”’ 

‘¢ Very well, Willie,” assented the elder boy, 
nipping a fresh yawn in the bud, ‘any thing to 
please you, old fellow.” 

‘“‘There—put your arm round me—so,” pur- 
sued Willie, always in the same hushed, whis- 
pering tone, ‘‘and let me lean my bead upon your 
shoulder. Now, that is pleasant, We love each 
other; don’t we, Laurence?” 

And the tender, childish face looked upward, 
askingly. 

‘¢T should think so—slightly! You’re a dear 
old chap, Will, though you have rather odd, old- 
fashioned notions.” 

He stooped down, and pressed a hearty kiss on 
his young brother’s delicate face. 

And then the two boys remained silent, watch- 
ing the flickering moon-rays, and listening to the 
simple music without. 


II. 
There are some recollections, oftentimes tri- 
vial enough in themselves, which yet remain 
impressed upon the mind through a whole life, 


outlasting the memory of events far more strik- 


ing, and more recent in their occurrence. 
Laurence and William Carr grew to be men, 
went out into the world, and were battlers for 
fortune; and one of them, alas! in fighting that 
hard fight, became hardened in nature, so that 
scarce a trait remained of the generous, loving 


boy of yore. THis soul was chilled in the stony 


routine of that life which is so scrupulously prac- 
tical—one might almost say, material—the life 
of a London merchant, devoted heart and soul to 
his calling, and to the ambitions of his class. 
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His old instincts were almost dead within him; 
his old aspirations, his boyish predilections were 
crushed out, effaced, as though they had never 
been. And yet the cold, hard, money-getting 
man of the world never lost the vivid remem- 
brance of that Christmas night, years and years 
ago, when his little brother lay with his head 
leaning on his shoulder, and they listened to- 


gether to the village waits. 


III. 


The brothers were separated now—worse, they 
were estranged. The world came between them, 
and stifled the frank, free love which each, 
though in so widely different a way, had felt for 
the other, ever since the childish days when they 
had played together about the old house at Cheri- 
ton, and prayed, night and morning, at their 
mother’s knee. : 

The two boys were left orphans before William 
was twenty years old, and with but little with 
which to begin life. Laurence’s desires had 
been all for a life of change, adventure, and tra- 
vel; but instead, he was compelled to take the 
only opening which offered to him; and, before 
his father’s death, was established in the count- 
ing-house of a wealthy relative. He soon learned 
contentment with his fate. To pursue an object, 
be it fame, or power, or wealth, seems an inher- 
ent instinct in man’s nature. It fills his energies, 
satisfies his restlessness, and insensibly, but 
gratefully, ministers to that vague yearning for 
dominion which is the inevitable birthright of 
every man since the beginning of the world. 
Laurence, shut out from worthier aspirations, 
found his ambition run high—to be great in the 
sense by which all those around him understood 
greatness. He would be rich. He would work 
his way to fortune, to position, to influence 
Keeping that goal ever in view, he would strug 
gle through every difficulty, force his way over 
every obstacle, but he would gain it at last. 
he said to himself, silently, many times, during 
the weary time of probation, when obscurity and 
hard work appeared to be his allotted portion 
then and always. But this dark period did not 
last long; it was not likely that it should con- 
tinue. He had talents, quickness, vigor, untiring 
perseverance, and unfailing health. His pro- 
gress was rapid. He climbed the hill with foot- 
steps swift as they were sure, and when his 
father died, the old man felt easy on the score of 


his eldest son’s prospects and ultimate success. 


So 


But meanwhile William had remained at home, 
pursuing his self-imposed and dearly-loved stu- 
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dies; reading, thinking dreaming his hours 
away in perfect happiness. 

From this content he was rudely aroused to 
the dread realities of death and poverty. The 
pleasant home and the familiar faces which made 
it so dear, seemed to slide from him, and left 
him standing alone in the bleak world, which 
was so new and strange; like one who, reared in 
an Arcadia, is on a sudden thrust into the midst 
of the fierce turmoil of a battle. 

He sought his brother—but the two natures, 
always different, were doubly so now, when a life 
of active business had hardened the one, render- 
ing it more than ever stern and uncompromising ; 
while years of quiet retirement had made the 
other yet more refined, more visionary, more 
sensitive. And from Laurence, the younger bro- 
ther met with no sympathy in all those inner- 
most feelings of his soul; the closest, dearest 
portion of himself. There was in William Carr 
that inexplicable, intangible somewhat, which 
marks one man among his fellows—the Poet— 
even though he be dumb to his life’s end. 

The man of business shrugged his shoulders, 
knitted his brows at ‘‘ William’s strange fancies.” 
He did not comprehend—he did not care to do 
s0, it seemed. The first step toward their 
estrangement was taken when William declined, 
gently and thankfully, but decisively, a situation 
in the same house where Laurence was now high 
in trust. 

“Tt is of no use, brother; it would not be right 
to accept it. I am not fit for such a responsi- 
bility. It would be a wrong to my employers to 
burden them with my incapacity.” 

**You will improve. You may leave them to 
protect their own interests, believe me.” 

William shook his head. 

Andin brief, the elder brother found the delicate- 
looking youth immutable in his decision, and left 
him, with words ofimpatience and anger on hislips. 

His heart reproached him for it afterward. He 
was not all encrusted as yet with the ossification 
of worldliness. The next day he again went to 
his brother’s lodgings. But William was no 
longer there—he had left London, they told him; 
and it was not till he reached his own home that 
he received a letter of explanation :— 

“Dear Lavrence,—I thought it best to go. 
Forgive me if you think it wrong. I am notable 
to struggle with the fierce multitude of money- 
getters in this dreary London. My old master, 
Dr. K , has offered me a situation as classical 
tutor in his school. I have accepted it. It 
is the best thing I see todo. So farewell. Ever 
yours, Witiitam.” 


33 








‘¢ And my brother will be the paltry usher in 
a country school!” muttered Laurence, as he 
crushed the letter in his hand. ‘‘Gone, too, 
without consulting me, his elder, his natural ad- 
viser. It is badly done.” 

And so the cloud between the brothers grew 
dark and palpable. They occasionally corres- 
ponded; but each succeeding letter, instead of 
drawing them nearer together, seemed only to 
widen the gap. They did not understand one 
another. Besides, Laurence was becoming a rich 
man, had become partner in the house where 
once he was a clerk; while William still remain- 
ed poor and obscure, with no prospect of his cir- 
cumstances improving. And when the breach 
between two brothers or friends once exists, differ 
ence of worldly position fatally, icily increases it 

Laurence married brilliantly, choosing his 
wife from a noble but impoverished family, who 
were glad enough to ally their aristocratic poverty 
with his wealth, merchant and plebeian though 
he was. It was while on his wedding tour, with 
his handsome, but somewhat passée bride, that 
he received a letter from ‘his brother, forwarded 
to him from London. 

‘‘From William—my brother,” he remarked, 
explanatorily, as he opened it; ‘in answer, I 
presume, to the announcement of my marriage.”’ 

The frigidly high-bred lady responded by a 
slight bend of her long neck, and busied herself 
with her chocolate and muffins, while her hus- 
band perused the letter. When he had finished, 
he refolded it carefully, and placed it in his 
pocket, then turned in silence to his breakfast. 
His wife never noticed any peculiarity in his 
manner; she was one of those by whom it is sel- 
dom considered good ton to be observant of other 
people’s emotions, evena husband’s. Lady Hen- 
rietta Carr was scrupulous in her attention to 
such points of etiquette. One more loving than 
she was, might possibly have divined how much 
was concealed under the pale face, the bent brow, 
and the remarkably quiet voice of Laurence Carr 
that morning. One more tender might even have 
drawn the secret disturbance forth, and pleaded 
the cause of the absent offender, instead of leay- 
ing the wrath to ferment hiddenly in the stern 
man’s breast. 

“‘T will never forgive him—never, never! I 
will never look on his face again. I will never 
give him help—we are strangers from this hour. 
Let him travel his own road—and starve.” 


These hard, terrible words, the brother pas- 
sionately uttered, as he trod the room to and fro, 
when he was alone, and after again reading the 
letter. 
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‘Dear Broruer Laurence” (it ran)—* Your 
letter, with its brief announcement of your mar- 
riage, gave me great pleasure, not only for the 
sake of its intelligence, but because of the kindly 
manner in which you conveyed it to me. Per- 
haps, brother, it is an equal reproach to both of 
us, that the cordiality was strange as well as 
pleasant. Let us be friends again, in heart as in 
name; we were so once—but it is a long while 
ago. In our new happiness, we may surely 
drown all past offences. For I also am married— 
not to a peer’s daughter; no, Laurence, with you 
alone will rest all the brilliancies and grandeur 
of life; I only ask for a little quiet—I am easily 
content. My wife you may remember; we all 
knew her when we were boys at school—Mary 
Elliott, who, though her father was a village 
tradesman, has had the education, and innately 
possesses the refinement of any lady in the land. 
I have loved her, and she me, for six years. She 
is an orphan, too, and has been a governess all 
that time. We are rich enough to commence 
house-keeping, though on a modest scale. We 
are very happy; I pray that you may be the 
same with my new sister, to whom I beg to offer 
my affectionate regards. Mary also joins me in 
the same to yourself, my dear brother. And be- 
lieve me ever yours faithfully, 

‘*Witt1aM CARR.” 


‘¢The daughter of a country shop-keeper, and 
the daughter of the Earl of Tynford, to call each 
other sisters! And he has done this. He will 
repent it; he must, he shall. He is a disgrace, 
ashame tome. He might have been an aid—he 
might have helped my plans. But now—to marry 
thus.” 

Such were some of Laurence’s disjointed ex- 
clamations, as he tore the letter in pieces, and 
flung them into the fire. Then he joined his 
bride. In the course of the day he informed her 
that his brother had irremediably offended him, 
and that he would never speak to him or see him 
more. Lady Henrietta elevated her handsome 
eyebrows in a momentary amazement, then re- 
stored her features to their habitual expression- 
less composure, and, without any remark, suffered 
her husband to turn the conversation. 


IV, 


Time passed on. The wealth of Laurence 
Carr increased yearly; his name grew glorious 
in the ears of business men. His house was & 
palace; his wife was jeweled like a queen. He 
himself still burrowed daily in dusty city holes, 
whence all his riches seemed to spring; and 





———2 


every year he became harder and more impassi- 
ble, and more devoted to the one aim and end of 
his life—money-getting. 

It was his sole ambition now—he had no hope, 
no joy in anything beyond. There was no hap- 
piness in his gorgeous home, no tenderness in his 
majestic and aristocratic wife., No one who 
looked on him would have imagined that he felt 
the want of love; that there was any remnant of 
the generous, warm-hearted boy’s nature still 
lingering in the old grim merchant—old before 
his time, but hard, and cold, and piercing as a 
steel poignard yet. Butit was so. There were 
moments when his thoughts wandered at their 
own will—when he remembered. The face of his 
mother shone on him sometimes; and then would 
come a flash of memory—of the old childish 
days. And, ah, so strange! the childish feelings 
of those days. ! 

And his two children, The boy he often pic- 
tured to himself as born to continue the great- 
ness of his family—as enjoying, like a prince, 
the wealth and luxury he had labored to acquire. 
And the fair, gentle girl, whose progress to wo- 
manhood he had followed in his thoughts; whose 
birth softened his harsh heart to absolute tender- 
ness. She it was who would cling to him lovingly 
in after years—whose soft lips would press upon 
the wrinkles of his worn face—whose gentle 
voice would always have the power to win him 
out of his harder, sterner self. If either of his 
children had lived, Laurence Carr might have 
been a different man; but both these blessings 
which he had prayed for—dreamed of as the 
solace and delight of his old age, were only 
granted to him for a brief space, and then—left 
his sight forever. 

The blow rent his heart sorely. It was so 
deep a grief, even, that at first he forgot the 
check to his ambition it involved. No son of his 
would carry his name into future ages—no de- 
scendants of his were destined to make illustrious 
the plebeian family Ae had first raised from ob- 
scurity. When this remembrance came, it added 
to his affliction a something that was cold, stony, 
and almost defiant. Bereaved love mourns, but 
blighted ambition erects its head in very impo- 
tence of pride against the hand that chastises. 
Laurence’s heart grew hardened. He buried 


himself anew in his grim pursuits; they seemed 
the be-all and end-all of his existence now. He 
said to himself that it was enough; he would 
make it enough. 

Yet, spite of all his inward protestations, he 
looked pnviously, and sometimes with a feeling 





less selfish than envy, at the happy parents of 
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blooming children. He would have given well- 
nigh all his hard-won wealth for one such boon 
as was so freely granted to many. Against his 
will he often found himself musing thus, sorrow- 
fully, yearningly. He would awake himself with 
stern resolve; the one-half of his nature would 
shrink into itself, while the other looked on it 
with a sardonic kind of pity. 

Yet again and again came these softening re- 
veries. It was in the midst of one of them, in 
the twilight of a dreary December evening, that 
he was roused by receiving a letter from William. 

It was the first since many years, during which 
the stern elder brother had suspended all inter- 
course, and had never sought to know what had 
become of the other. He had known somewhat, 
however; for William had come to London, and 
had commenced the new life of authorship, and 
Laurence had occasionally met his name in pass- 
ing periodicals. But direct communication be- 
tween the two had altogether ceased. He frowned 
as he recognized the hand. 

Perhaps, had this letter come at any other 
time, he might have returned it unopened. Oh, 
men! ye who pray, pray for your fellow-men, 
whose hearts are hardened. Oh, angels! plead for 
them, strive for them; for verily, if there be a 
place in all His works where God does not dwell, 
and where no saving spark of divinity can linger, 
it must be in the sterile heart of a world-hardened 
man. 

Laurence frowned; but he tore the letter open, 
so soon as the servant had left the room, and he 
read :— 

‘‘T had almost sworn never to address you 
again, after that last letter you sent. In that 
you bade me never to trouble you more; you told 
me that you would neither listen to me nor as- 
sist me, however sore my strait might be. I 
forgot you were my brother when I read those 
words; the devil rose within me, and I had ut- 
tered—-what hereafter it might have withered me 
to think of, only my wife came up to me, and 
looked in my face, and, God bless her, while 
her eyes rested on me, I could not speak, nor 
even think of what was hissing at. my heart. I 
tell you this, that you may judge what it costs 
me to write to you now. ‘I might starve,’ you 
said. Laurence Carr, since then I have learned 
what starvation is like—-I have traveled very near 
its utmost brink; it is a word the meaning of 
which I know. That would not drag me one 
quarter inch toward your threshold; its worst 
agony is not within a twentieth part of that which 
even the thought of addressing you for help 
would have cost me. But that anguish now is 





swallowed in a greater. I ask your help—I en- 
treat you, I beseech you to assist me. Laurence, 
we are brothers, the children of,pne mother; do 
not deny me. Give to me as you would to a 
beggar—fling me some money into the street. I 
care not how, so you be not deaf to my cry—only 
be prompt, for Death is pitiless. 

‘‘ Brother! God lock on you as you hearken to 
me. My child is dying for want of food. I wait. 

**WittiAM Carr,” 


Laurence rose from his gilded chair, and tra- 
versed the luxurious chamber wherein he had 


sat, stately and solitary. He opened the door— | 


there he paused. Then, as if with new resolution, 
he stepped forth into the hall. 

In a remote corner, which even the brilliant 
lamp failed to clearly illumine, he distinguished a 
tall, thin figure—a pale pinched face, with gray 
hair falling tangled over the broad brow. Did 
Laurence see then the vision of the bright-haired 
child, who slept on his breast one Christmas 
night Jong years back? Who can tell. 

Howbeit, he retreated into the room before he 
was recognized, or even seen by his brother; and 
it was by a servant that he sent to William a 
shall but heavy packet. He eagerly seized it, 
with a kind of smothered cry, almost like a sob, 
and the next instant had left his brother’s house. 

The child was saved; and then William had 
time to think on the sacrifice he had made to 
save it. His proud heart was torn at the remem- 
brance that he had been a waiting petitioner in 
the hall of his brother’s house, and had been 
relieved at the hands of his brother’s lackey. 
He could not know that Laurence, hard man as 
he was, had tried to face him, but could not; 
that he had watched him as he darted away 
through the street, that he had thought of him 
often, since, with something almost approaching 
tenderness. 

He did not know this; so he strove and toiled 
with desperate energy, till he could give back 
hi§ brother’s gold, and then returned it with a 
brief acknowledgment. He added—‘‘It is best 
for us both to forget our humiliation, for you 
degraded both in me. Let us be strangers 
again.” 


V. 

The returned money found Laurence Carr a 
ruined man. Sudden political troubles abroad, 
with their inevitable consequences—two or three 
mistakes in home commercial policy—had wrought 
this great change, and he was bankrupt. A day— 
two or three hours in that day—saw the fall, saw 
the ruin to its climax. The merchant prince was 
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worse than penniless; for there were large debts 
which all his vast possessions, all his accumulated 
wealth, would fail to satisfy. His wife, natur- 
ally incensed at his misfortunes, betook herself 
and her liberal jointure to the parental roof, and 
he remained alone to combat with ruin. 

Then came out the finer part of his character. 
With courage he encountered the host of difficul- 
ties that pressed crushingly upon him. With scru- 
pulous (some people called it Quixotic) integrity 
he gave up all he had, and quietly and simply 
announced his intention of paying off the residue 
of his debt to the uttermost farthing, if he lived. 
Then with proud, silent bravery he accepted a 
clerkship in some brother merchant’s office, took 
a humble lodging, and began again the life he 
had commenced in his early youth. 

The world—even the world of business and 
money-getting—is not so wholly bad as we read 
of in novels. Laurence received many offers of 
assistance, and one or two good hearts persisted 
for a long time in following him with their active 
friendship. But he was not great enough to feel 
gratitude, or even to thoroughly appreciate their 
goodness. His pride was but the pride of a 
strong, bold, determined man. He disdained 
sympathy, and sullenly repulsed all proffered 
generosity. 

The wheel of fortune had made a complete re- 
volution, While depressing one brother, she 
elevated the other. William was growing into 
that rara avis, a flourishing author. He was 
sufficiently far from being wealthy, certainly, 
but he was at an equally safe distance from 
want. And now—oh, beware! ye who hastily 
write resentment—he felt as though he would 
gladly return to his old poverty, if he could only 
recall the few lines he had sent awhile since to 
his now ruined brother. 

It was long before he dared to approach him 
with attempts at reconciliation. He felt keenly, 
with anguish, the fresh bitterness he had himself 
added to the former estrangement. If desperafe 
then, it was surely hopeless now. Yethetried. He 
wrote again and again, and hisletters were returned 
with their seals unbroken. He laid in wait often, 
and essayed to speak to him—to grasp his hand. 
He was coldly thrust aside, without a word, 
without a look. He was always denied admit- 
tance at the door, when time after time he 
sought the poor abode where the former million- 
aire had his shelter. 

One less tender, less patient than William, had 
been effectually repulsed with half the rebuffs he 
met with. But his exceeding love and yearning 
over his brother, besides the consciousness of 





having outraged that brother’s pride, now that 
he was fallen from his high estate smote him 
with an intense, sharp remorse. Only a man can 
wholly sympathize in a man’s pride. William’s 
own heart, different as it was, told him how 
great was the barrier he had set between them. 

At length William and his wife bethought 
themselves of another plan. Their child, the 
girl, that Laurence’s assistance had saved from 
death, was now grown into a fair damsel, of some 
fourteen years. She was like her father, with 
golden hair and brown eyes, such as he had. 

‘‘He cannot turn her from him,” said the 
father and mother, as with glistening eyes they 
watched her on her way. She led her little bro- 
ther by the hand, and these two presented them- 
selves before Laurence, as he sat reading in the 
quiet sunshine of a Sabbath afternoon. 

‘‘We are Willie and Alice,” said the girl, tim- 
idly, looking in his face. 

He knew them at once, though his eyes had 
never rested on them before. Alice was his 
mother’s name, and his mother’s face seemed 
bent on him now, longingly, yearningly. 

William and his wife were right—he could not 
turn her from him. 

“Uncle, wont you look at us?” said the plead- 
ing voice again; ‘*wont you speak to us—me 
and little Willie?” 

‘«Papa’s own little Willie,” chimed in the boy 
inopportunely. 

‘¢Go home to your father,” said Laurence in a 
harsh, constrained voice; ‘‘I have nothing to 
say to you. Go home. I do not wish,” he added 
in a softer tone, ‘to be unkind to you, but— 
but—you must leave me.” 

The girl stood drooping and tearful; the little 
boy- gazed up at him with wondering eyes. He 
was fain to escape from them, and so passed from 
the room. 

After that William grew hopeless. He had 
exhausted his stock of expedients; all his pa- 
tience, endurance seemed in vain. He despaired 
of ever softening the obdurate heart. 

Time passed on, and Laurence was untroubled 
by his brother. His persevering industry was 
working its own way, too, and he was already 
clear of the barren poverty he had at first expe- 
rienced after his ruin. Each succeeding year 
found him advancing to ease again, if not to 
affluence; and he was stern, cold, and unbending 
as ever. 

Another Christmastide drew near—forty-five 
years after that Christmas when the moon shone 
on the little white bed at Cheriton. It was 
Christmas eve, and Laurence had been detained 
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late in the city, balancing some complexed ac- 
counts. It was past midnight as he wended his 
way homeward. It was a frosty night, and 
moonlight, and the suburban streets were quiet 
and slumberous; Laurence’s footsteps, echoing 
on the pavement, alone breaking the stillness. 
Somehow without his own will, almost in spite 
of it, indeed, his thoughts turned back to old 
times, and there arose before him a vision of the 
quaint house in the country, where his boyhood 
had been passed; the large rambling garden, the 
big mulberry trees, and the wood near the vil- 
lage where he and Willie had used to gather 
nuts. He and Willie!—there he frowned, and 
sternly refused to dwell on the retrospection. 
He walked quickly on, with lips sturdily com- 
pressed and brows knitted, resolved to shut his 
mind on all softening influences; but he could 
not—the thoughts came again, and would not be 
repulsed. He lifted his eyes to the sky, and the 
myriad stars were shining down on him with a 
kind of smile—the same smile as that of long 
OG. 6:ara Ss He could not sleep 
that night. He lay very quiet, but with a world 
of busy thoughts fluttering about his heart, striv- 
ing for entrance. The moonlight streamed in 
through a crack in the blind, and lit up the 
dreary, comfortless room. Laurence closed his 
eyes suddenly. The moonbeams brought a re- 
membrance with them that he would not -wel- 
come. 

There came a sound of music outside in the 
frosty street. : 

The waits. And they played the old, old tune 
two boys had listened to years ago at Cheriton. 

Very strangely it sounded on Laurence’s ears— 
strangest of all because it seemed so familiar. 
With a mysterious, irresistible power the sweet, 
solemn strain smote on his closed heart, and 
even before he recognized it he had yielded to its 
power, and, wondering the while, felt the hot 
tears bubbling thickly to his eyes. 

And then came thronging the recollections of 
the olden days—vanished the intervening years 
like an obscuring smoke, leaving clear and vivid 


the memory of the happy, innocent time, when: 


he was a boy, and Willie was his dear brother. 
The pleasant home, the kind father, and—gen- 
tlest thought of all—the mother who had been 
wont every night to hang over her boys in their 
little white bed, and lingeringly kiss them ere 
they went to sleep. How plainly he remembered 
all—the childish face with its golden curls; he 
opened his eyes, almost expecting to see it on 
the pillow beside him. No! the moonlight only 
fell on his own thin, wrinkled hand, worn and 








shriveled with the troubles and the cares of well 
nigh sixty years. 

Prayerful thoughts, long strange to him, alas! 
came instinctively to his mind, and he heard, 
low and soft, but clear, and blending with the 
music in the street, the voice of his mother, 
sounding as of old when she read to her little 
sons from the large Book on her knee. He heard 
solemn, slow, and sweet, the Divine words— 
‘* And this commandment I leave with you, that ye 
love one another.” 

He saw the dear mother’s eyes as they rested on 
her boys with such an infinite yearning tender- 
ness in their depths. He could tell now, what 
that earnest look meant. He could guess, too, 
something of what were her thoughts, when often 
in their childish quarrels she would draw little 
Willie close to her side, and then pass her arm 
round the strong, active, vigorous Laurence, 
whispering, ‘*‘ Don’t be harsh with Willie; take 
eare of Willie. Love each other always, my 
boys—my darlings.” 

The waits ceased—the air was silent—but 
there was music still in the heart of Laurence 
Carr. 

Christmas day at Cheriton was drawing to its 
close. The evening bells were ringing—the stars 
shone in the dark colorless sky. The murmur of 
the waves beating on the shore came ever and 
anon—a quiet sound and happy. 

Only two days before, William Carr had come 
to live at Cheriton in the old house. It was no- 
thing altered; there were the same many-paned 
windows, quaint corners, and gabled ends; the 
same surrounding domain of garden, with the 
grove of trees beyond, behind which the icy moon 
was rising even now. 

At the bay-window of the oak-paneled par- 
lor, sat William and his wife, with their two 
children, watching the pale light trembling be- 
tween the branches of the gloomy firs. The fire- 
light flashed and glowed within the room, lighting 
up the pictures on the walls, the books, and 
prints, and drawings scattered on the table, and 
the graceful groups of winter flowers lavishly 
disposed—as women love to have them—every- 
where. Alice rested beside her father—his hand 
wandered among her bright curls; but he was 
looking toward the fir grove, and his thoughts 
had traveled back many, many years. His wife’s 
eyes were fixed on his face; she could read the 
language of that sad, wistful look; she knew how 
eloquently every thing he saw spoke to his heart 
of the old happy childish days—tender, pathetic 
memories that she also loved so dearly for his 
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sake. The children prattled gayly for some time, 
but at length their voices ceased; they were sub- 
dued into stillness by the unwonted gravity of 
their father. Never had they seen him so 
sorrowful, and they marveled in their innocent 
hearts; for he was happy, they knew, at coming 
back to Cheriton—to his old home, All the 
afternoon he had been pointing out to them his 
favorite haunts—his garden, his tree with the 
seat under it, and the little room where he used 
to sleep. He had been so smiling and glad then, 
What could make papa look grieved now ? 

Awed by the mystery, they gave their good- 
night kiss with added tenderness, but silently; 
and silently followed their mother from the room. 
But she returned almost immediately, and stole 
softly behind the chair wherein her husband sat, 
still looking forth with that silent, longing, re- 
gretful look. Eyen when he felt her arm round 
his neck he did not turn, But she spoke softly— 

‘‘ Dearest, J know. But be comforted. It will 
be made right some day. Perhaps before another 
Christmas. God has been so good to us, he will not 
deny this one blessing you so crave, so pray for.” 

And William folded her to his heart, and smiled. 
Mary’s voice never sounded in his ears but to 
create peace, or to add to content. When she 
left him again, the moonlight fell on his face, 
and showed it calm, hopeful, and serene. 





There came a heavy tread on the stone steps, 
leading to the entrance-door, and then the great 
bell rang startlingly through the quiet house. 
William rose, and himself went to meet the in- 
truder. 

Fairly, clearly, purely gleamed the moonlight 
in at the window; warm and generous glowed 
the fire, revealing the pleasant home-like aspect 
of the room. 

So William threw back his gray hair from his 
brows—a boyish habit, continued ever since the 
time of golden curls—and went to the outer door, 
unbarred and opened it. 

A gush of chill, sharp air—the sound of the 
sea, like a far-off chant—the moonbeams, white 
on the stone porch and pavement—and a dark 
figure standing motionless there; this was what 
William felt, and heard, and saw, the first mo- 
ment. 

The next, a face looked on him, a hand was 
stretched toward him, and a voice uttered only 
one word— 

‘¢ Brother !” 

William’s joyful cry answered him; then, like 
Joseph of old, ‘he fell upon his neck, and wept.” 

And at the-door where the two children had 
so often entered from their play, the two gray- 
haired men stood, the Christmas stars shining on 
their faces. Dublin University Magazine. 





I GO UP INTO THE SUNSHINE. 


BY C. F, ORNE. 


oe 


DwELt who will in the valley below, 

I go up into the sunshine! 
Free and warm and glad is its play, 
Light and life are in every ray, 
Beaming to brighter and brighter day,— 
Let who will in the valley stay, 

I go up into the sunshine! 


Mists are down in the valley below, 
Shadow and cloud wave to and fro, 
The rivers go creeping sluggish and slow, 
The very winds have forgotten to blow— 
Dwell who will in the valley below, 

I go up into the sunshine. 


Down in the valley tread listless feet, 
The pulses move with a measured beat, 
The senses are steeped in a calm unmeet, 





The soul is lulled by an opiate sweet,— 
Let who will to the valley retreat 
I go up into the sunshine ! 


On the golden summits the morning sings, 

Like a glad bird pluming her radiant wings ; 

The torrents fiash like living things; 

Sparkling and foaming the rivulet springs, 

Every bright drop like a joy-bell rings, 
Away up there in the sunshine! 


There in the veins the life-currents flow. 
The heart with fervor is all a-glow, 
Trumpet-calls the wild breezes blow, 
The soul like a warrior forth would go— 
Stay who will in the valley below, 

I go up into the sunshine! 








THE QUEEN’S OAK. 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


BY MRS, E. L. CUSHING. 


The Queen’s Oak, which was the scene of more than one interview between the beautiful Elizabeth 
Woodville and the enamored Edward Fourth, stands in the direct track of communication between Grafton 
Castle and Whittlebury Forest; it now rears its hollow trunk, a venerable witness of one of the most 
romantic facts that history records.—Mrs. Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England. 


Scene. The Forest of Whittlebury. An ancient 
Oak of immense size in the foreground, beneath 
which stands Elizabeth Woodville with two 
lovely boys. One of them sits at her feet playing 
with the acorns that strew the ground, while the 
other holds her hand, and looks inquiringly into 
her face. 


Elizabeth. (Shading her eyes with her hand she 
gazes earnestly through the trees.) 
Why comes he not? 
It is the noontide hour, 
And the fierce sun, e’en through these leafy boughs, 
Finds cunning entrance, with’ ring with his rays, 
Intensely hot, the timid forest-flower, 
Which loves the shade, and at his burning touch, 
Shrinks, panting to the earth. 
Moves not a leaf— 
And hushed to silence are the wild-bird’s notes, 
Save when, from out her leafy covert, one 
In low, soft note calls to her distant mate. 
Who murmurs in reply a liquid song, 
Brief but most musical, and with quick flight 
Ruffles the sleeping leaves, to gain her side. 
Wearied ye look, my sweet ones—ay, and faint 
For your accustomed meal. 
Waiting, I trow, 
Is Cicely, and marveling her darlings, 
With their truant mother, come not home 
Before the dial points the hour of noon. 
Richard. Dear mother, let us go. Did’st thou not 
say 
Thou would’st be home to taste the noble buck 
Count Oswald slew? te 
Elizabeth. Good troth, I did, my sweet. 
But patience, precious one, for yonder winds, 
Now near, now far, the swift and echoing chase, 
Sweeping at will through the old forest glades, 
With horn and hound, and shouts of merry men! 
Like mockery to my hopes! 
Richard (earnestly)... Ah, mother dear! 
I would I had a steed! that famous steed 
My father rode when he led on the charge 
On prowd St. Alban’s field ’gainst the pale Rose, 
And would for Lancaster— 
Elizabeth (with an anzious look around hastily 
tnterrupts him). Hush, boy! I pray. 


These leaves have ears, and whis;er to the winds 








Our lightest words, and they with airy tongues 
Will babble them into his listening ear, 
Who wears the White Rose on his regal crest, 
And holds your fate, dear precious ones, and mine 
At his command. 
Richard. What if he doth, mother? 
I wish still more I had that gallant steed 
My father rode! Quickly I’d mount his back, 
And spur him on to where King Edward rides 
With hjs bold huntsmen. Fearless, though they 
laughed, 
And jeered my puny form, I still would be, 
Nor cower beneath their jests—but to the king’ 
Thy message bear, and lure him to thy side! 
Elizabeth (caressing him). God bless my boy! 
he hath his father’s heart! 
With pulse high-beating at each valorous word, 
And melting ever at the sound of woe, 
Like a soft girl’s! Safe ’neath that silken doublet 
May it lie for long years yet. But, well I know, 
When time has shed its down on that red lip, 
And nerved with manhood’s strength that childish 
arm, 
Thou wilt stand forth, my son, a champion brave 
For all whom death has reft of earthly stay, 
Or human wrong to hopeless suffering doomed. 
Richard. Dear mother, yes! that will I surely do; 
And we will live again in our fair home, 
Whence none shall drive us more. Then thou wilt 
smile, 
As thou wert wont to do, nor sadly weep, 
As now full oft thou dost, for Bradgate’s halls, 
And our dear father slain. 
Elizabeth. Ab, my sweet boy! 
How many memories thy words awake 
To rend my heart, e’en while their tender tones, 
My loving one, shed a delicious balm 
On its deep wounds. 
But listen, love! a sound 
Stirs the still air—and now it breaks—a chorus 
Full and deep of horn and hound—and on they come! 
Rushing, with headlong speed in the wild chase, 
Through brake and brier, crashing the forest boughs 
And with mad haste o’erleaping ditch and hedge! 
A merry sport, my boys, for merry hearts! | 
But ours have deeper thoughts to press them down; 
Mine hath at least—who, homeless, desolate, 


Lack e’en a shelter for the orphaned ones 
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Who bide with me life’s fierce, unpitying storms, 
With God alone to aid. 

Thomas, the younger boy, as the sound of the 
hunt approaches, springs from the ground joy- 
ously exclaiming—- 

Oh, mother look! 
A huntsman comes, his steed all white with foam— 
And, see! his hunting spear is red with blood. 
Richard. Ha! he hath slain the deer; it is the 


king! 
I know him by his crest. 
Elizabeth. It is, my boys, 


So let us stand aside and wait him here. 

Give each a hand, and ye shall plead for me, 
And for yourselves, my little homeless ones, 
For to such innocent pleaders none, methinks, 
Could lend a careless ear. 

[She retreats with her children close to the broad 
trunk of the oak, and stands there awaiting the 
approach of the king. He slowly advances, lead- 
ing his horse, and peering earnestly through the 
branches of the tree. She moves a few steps for- 
ward, and stands with a supplicating look before 
him.) 

Edward (in an anvmated tone, and gazing with 

pleased surprise upon her.) 
Whom have we here? 
Angels of grace! what white-robed messenger 
Hath left your courts with infant cherubs 
In her smiling train, to bring glad tidings 
Once more unto man? Speak, if from heaven— 
But soft! the radiant smile of the fair Woodville 
Now we recognize, and haste to ask 
What guerdon she would crave of England’s lord? 
Elizabeth. A humble one, your grace; and yet 
the boon 
Most rich will prove to these poor orphan babes, 
And to myself, if granted to my prayer. 
Edward. And, lady, Edward answers in those 
words 
Writ in the holy record, which, perchance, 
Thou may’st remember—though the prayer should be 
For half my kingdom’s treasure, it is thine ! 
Elizabeth. Thanks, sire—a claim of justice I but 
urge— 
And that, if fame of royal Edward’s rule 
Essays the truth, I shall not urge in vain. 

Edward. Fairest, say on—unto so soft a pleader, 
Will we not by act nor word of ours 
Gainsay fame’s fair report. 

Elizabeth. Permitted thus, 

Boldly, most gracious liege, my suit I name, 
And pray that it may please thee to restore, 
To these fair boys, the old baronial halls 
Where first they saw heaven’s light, their heritage 
And birthright, where their sire— 
(She pauses abruptly and with emotion.) 

Edward (slightly frowning). ’Tis well to pause 
Ere thou dost name a traitor to mine ear. 

Madam, I promised much, but gave no pledge 
To heap reward on treason, which, erewhile, 
Was rank in this our realm. Say, is it right 
My hand should yield those forfeit manors back 





To hts posterity, who drew the sword 

Against our righteous cause, and with his blood 

Nourished the roots of the Lancastrian Rose, 

That it should redder grow, and so eclipse 

The fairer beauty of York’s stainless flower? 
Elizabeth (proudly). I plead no traitor’s cause— 

for my dear lord, 

Whom thou dost brand as such, was a true knight, 

Loyal and steadfast to a holy king, 

Faithful and true to a most hapless queen, 

The gentlest, noblest, that e’er wore a crown. 

For their just rights, and those of their young heir, 

Died my brave lord—my only solace this, 

That he was true, true even unto death, 

To those he served. 

Edward (aside). She hath a fearless tongue 

For lips so soft! But I will humble her. 

Lady, thou art o’erbold for one who hath 

So dear a cause at heart. Think’st thou the boast 
Of fealty and love, shown by thy lord, 

To Lancaster’s proud house, should win for thee 
A guerdon from our hands? 

Elizabeth. I ask no guerdon 
From your royal hands, but only justice, 

May it please your grace, I seek for these dear boys. 
Orphans they are, stripped of their heritage 

By those who to their father malice bore, 

E’en for that virtue’s exercise which they 

Affected most to prize—loyal adherance 

To a cause deemed just; and love unfaltering 

To the anointed king before whose sway 

His infant knees were bent. 

Edward (sternly). And these fair boys, 
For whom thy eloquent speech so sweet distills, 
Would’st thou with their restored inheritance 
Imbue their souls with that same loyalty 
Which led their father to his bloody death? 

Elizabeth. Certes, your grace ; it is a plant should 

thrive 
In each young soul of truth and purity, 
And so my sons shall write it on their hearts, 
And it shall be to them, as to their sire, 
The watch-word of their lives. 

Edward (angrily). Beshrew me, madam, 
Treason so bold should not pass unrebuked, 
Were these boys men, and thou their father, 
Uttering such rank words to our very beard. 

Elizabeth (earnestly). Pardon, my liege, of loy- 

alty I spoke, 
Not treason—and for these innocent ones, 
They know no prince or king, save him who sways 
The sceptre of this realm. Kneel, darlings, kneel, 
And yield obeisance to our sovereign lord. 
(To her children, who obey.) 

Edward. (Smiling as he raises the boys.) Nay, 

lady fair, in this, our sylvan chase, 
We hold no court—but ever are well pleased, 
Our loving lieges all, wherever met, 
With courtesy to greet. Pardon, thatwe ® 
Construed so ill thy words—deeming to ws, 
Disloyalty they bore. But now, with joy 
Exceeding we rejoice, that thou, so long 
In fortune wed to the Lancastrian house, 
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Will nurture hence our White Rose in thy heart, 
F’en as thou wear’st its snowy purity 
Upon thy brow. 
Elizabeth. Unto thy regal sway 
I render, sire, faith and obedience due. 
Yet blame me not, that in my heart of hearts, 
Duty and love still undivorced, survive 
The sad wreck of their greatness, to whom first 
The loyal homage of my childish heart 
I learned to yield—whose every joy that heart 
Has warmly shared—and suffered in their woes, 
With pangs as keen as those, which, for its own 
Deep-buried griefs, its silent life consumed. 
Edward. Madam, forsooth, thou art most plain of 
speech, 
Borrowing so little of the courtier art, 
That wert not for its grace, none would mistrust 
Thou had’st been bred in courts. 
Yet we forgive 
Thy loyalty to our discrowned cousin, 
So thou wilt pledge thyself to train these boys 
In true and loyal duty to ourself. 
Elizabeth. Thanks, gracious sire—and to this 
wished-for end, 
I will fulfill right willingly my part, 
And the more zealously, that thou hast laid 
My lady-mother under bonds to thee, 
For the so liberal dowry granted her 
At thy behest, when sore her straits, after 
The recent wars. 
Edward, And if such trivial service, 
Lady, weigh with thee, are there no other 
Acts thou can’st recall, stirring up memories, 
Which may win for me, in thy soft breast, 
Some touch of kindly thought, and render sweet 
A subject’s duty, yielded now, perforce, 
At the stern bidding of necessity ? 
Elizabeth. Not so, your grace. As England’s 
crowned king, 
I bow before thee thus, in token true 
Of willing homage and true fealty (bends her knee 
before him,) 
To thee, my sovereign lord. Tis freely given, 
Not bought by any act which thou hast done 
For me or mine—though many such there be 
Which have their record here. (Laying her hand 
on her heart.) 
Edward. Nay, name them not, 
If freely lavished, or like golden coin, 
Proffered in payment just—thy loyal faith, 
Not as my due I take, but thankfully 
As one, who naught expecting, still the more 
Prizes the generous gift, deeming himself 
Beyond all price enriched by the rare jewel 
Cast into his hand. Not on his regal crown, 
But in his heart, does Edward, fairest one, 
Set the pure gem thou givest—more happy far, 
Thus to have won thy confidence and trust, 
Than to have conquered kingdoms by his sword. 
Elizabeth. Your grace doth far o’er-estimate the 
worth 
Of my poor loyalty. Such as it is, 
‘Tis freely thine, and not the less sincere, 





That still my heart to him, who was my king, 
Is leal an’ true—or that my love follows 
My gracious mistress, royal Margaret, 
And her princely son, in their sad exile 
From their native shores. 
Edward. We will content us, 
Lady fair and bright, with the small moiety 
Of thy duteous faith it pleaseth thee to give ;— 
Trusting our fair desert vill win, ere long, 
The envied meed, not of cold duty—no! 
But of thy love. 
Elizabeth. Sire, ’tis already thine ;— 
Such as a subject to her monarch owes, 
I yield with joy 
Edward, (passionately.) ’Tisnot enough! I ask 
And covet more. Naught will content me, 
Lady, but thy love. Oh, grant me that! 
Let me but live shrined in thy young heart’s depths, 
As thou, a cherished image dwell’st in mine, 
Stirring each secret pulse to throbs of bliss. 
Elizabeth, (coloring and offended.) Sure, royal 
Edward strangely doth forget 
His high estate—and mine, alas! so low, 
So desolate—that here, in this lone wood, 
With these poor children clinging to my knees, 
And none to aid, he breathes such mocking words 
Into my ear. Remember, sire— 
Edward, (impetuously interrupting her.) Re- 
member! yes! 
Think’st thou I e’er forget that summer day, 
When in Queen Margaret’s court I saw thee first? 
A peerless bud amid the blooming band, 
Who crowned with daisies, Anjou’s emblem flower, 
Clustered around their brave, their beautiful, 
Their lion-hearted queen 
Silent they stood 
A wreath of living flowers—all bright with youth, 
Fair as the fairest blossoms of the spring. 
But thou, bright lady, with thy matchless charms, 
Outvying all—e’en as the queenly rose 
Her sister flowers. Thee, only thee, I saw, 
And to the sweet enthralment of thy smile, 
Yielded my heart ! 
Sweet one, thou knew’st it well! 
But fate dissevered us—for thou wert linked 
To Lancaster’s dark fortunes—wed to one, 
Who, by his valor, long that cause upheld, 
And fell defending it. 
Me, adverse winds 
Tossed from thee—yet not far—for as the eye 
Through distance, still beholds the golden gleam 
Of the bright star which best in heaven it loves, 
So through war’s clouds, and faction’s troubled mists 
Still, still I watched thee moving calm as peace, 
Tranquil as faith, all beautiful as love, 
Amid the din. 
I saw thee lost to me— 
Blessing another with thy envied love— 
But soon again, crowned with a cypress wreath, 
All pale and sad, a mourner o’er the dead, 
I saw thee stand—and shall I it confess? 
Joy, rosy joy, ran riot in my heart, 
For then— 
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Elizabeth, (interrupting him with agitation.) 
Enough, your grace. 

Edward. Nay, not enough! 

And yet thou know’st the rest. Boots it to say 

How I have watched—have followed—worshiped 
thee— 

Yet never sued till now! Thou wert the bride 

Of one, who, at the root of my White Rose 

Aimed deadly strokes which well-nigh severed it 

From its green stem—and yet, for thy sweet sake, 

I all forgave, stilling the angry cry, 

Which shouted ‘‘ Vengeance!’’ ever in my ear. 

For thee, too, lady bright, ay, all for thee, 

I have been blind and deaf, or seeming so, 

To the dark treachery of Beaufort’s line, 

Thy haughty lady-mother, traitor chief 

Above them all—yet on her, I, instead 

Of iron bracelets, and a carcanet 

Of linked steel, forged in a fiery heat— 

Meet ornaments for her most rich deserts— 

The goodly lands of Grafton, have bestowed, 

With a fair dower of gold. 

Elizabeth. Thou hast been, sire, : 
Gracious and generous in its utmost need 
To our poor house, nor on ungrateful hearts 
Have thy rich gifts been lavished. 

Edward. Forbear, I pray, 

Nor wound again mine ear with words so cold. 
Like ice they fall upon my burning heart, 

Yet fail with all their freezing power to quench 
The laya-heat of its consuming fires. 

Thou didst erewhile prefer to me a suit, 

And it is thine, so thou wilt smile on me, 

And reign henceforth the mistress of my life. 

Elizabeth. And if on these sole terms, Bradgate’s 

old halls, 
My children’s fair inheritance, be won, 
Then is it lost to them—homeless we are, 
Homeless we will remain. The heart’s affections, 
Sire, cannot be bought, though all the manors 
Of this fair, broad land, against such treasure 
In the balance lay. 

My children, come, 

Let us be gone, since we have sued in vain 
For rights withheld, we must henceforth abide, 
Poor pensioners, upon your granddame’s bounty ; 
Till comes the hour, when in young manhood strong, 
Ye shall go forth to win your heritage. 

[She takes her children’s hands to lead them 
away, when the king impetuously throws himself 
before her, preventing her purpose. | 

Edward, Wilt thou go thus? Nay, lady, tarry 

yet, 

Nor e’er depart with such a look of hate 

On thy pure brow. Is it such foul offence 

For kings to woo, that thou should’st angered be 
At one soft word? For, by my halidom, 

I speak a verity when I swear 

I love thee with more strength than I ean hate— 
And that is swearing much, as they may tell 
Who have beheld my vengeance spend itself 
Upon my foes. The mountain avalanche, 
That buries in its fall the peaceful vale, 





Is far less terrible. Nor would I, sweet, 
Make purchase of thy love, and Bradgate named, 
But as a pledge that thou thy cause had’st gained 
And I no less my dearer suit had won. 
Elizabeth. I pray thee, sire, permit me to go 
hence, 
The lengthening shadows show the noon o’erpast, 
And meet it is not, I should lend an ear 
To thy gay words—keep them for lighter hearts, 
Mine is too sad for courtly gallantries ; 
Nor would I longer stay to hear thee speak, 
What should be left unsaid. 
Edward. And what, I pray, 
Hath my tongue uttered, that should wring rebuke 
From thy fair lips? That which thou asked is 
thine, 
Free and conditionless. Thy children’s home, 
Where first their infant voices learned to lisp 
Their sweet young mother’s name. 
Would’st thou aught else? 
Though thou reject’st my terms, freely I give, 
E’en as I promised, half my kingdom’s wealth 
At thy request. 
Elizabeth I thank thee, gracious king, 
Yet not in words; they are too weak to speak 
The deep emotions of my grateful heart, 
Struggling in vain for speech. 
Edward. Lady, no thanks! 
But give that richer boon, for which I’ve sued, 
Thy precious love, dearer than aught beside— 
Thou hast, fair one, bewitched me—men do say 
Thou hold’st thy lineage from a sorceress, 
Or rather from a beauteous water-nymph, 
The fairy Melusina, who deep down 
Beneath the rushing waters of the Rhine, 
In a fair crystal-palace holds her court. 
There, crowned with lilies white, she weaves the 
spells, 
Which render potent all her elfin race, 
Teaching her fair descendants how to witch 
The hearts from out mens’ breasts. 
Elizabeth (smiling.) A legend wild 
Of the old home of Luyemburg, my liege, 
And by its enemies full often urged 
To brand it with the crime of sorcery. j; 
Edward. It matters not, sorceress or woman, 
lady, 
Thou hast won, by aid of magic art, 
Or else by rarer and more potent spell, 
My heart’s warm homage—iind I proffer thee, 
A life’s devotion, aud a qu«en’s high state. 
Elizabeth. 1 am the daughter, sire, and widowed 
wife 
Of noble knights, sworn foemen to thy house, 
And champions firm of the Red Rose. How, then, 
Remembering this—— 
Edward (impetuously interrupting her). I know 
it—but forgive 
All for thy sake—as, fairest, I would do 
Darker offences, so thou wert to be 
The bright peace-offering ’twixt me and my foes. 
' Elizabeth. But they will say, thou mat’st un- 
worthily— 
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That England’s king should choose a maiden bride, 
And one more richly dowered. 
Edward. So let them say! 
Ay, I could find, perchance, one rich in lands; 
With countless hoards of yellow bullion dowered, 
And decked like some Sultana of the East, 
With gems of price—yet poor indeed were these 
To nature’s wealth—to the soul’s beauty 
Glancing through an eye as morning soft, 
And lustrous as the star which lights the eve. 
To lips, to cheeks—but words are vain to name 
Charms that defy all language to describe. 
Nor will we wanton with the eloquent blush 
Of that pure cheek—though it delights our eye 
To watch its sweet mutations glow and fade. 
And now, sweet one, our answer. Cannot we, 
Though by a tender plea we fail to win 
Thy sweet consent to our most earnest wish, 
Still hope to tempt thee by ambition’s lure, 
To share our heart and throne? 
Elizabeth. Ambition, sire, 
Which once so stirred in me, is voiceless now. 
I have a lesson learned of earth’s vain hopes 
And empty promises, that bids me set 
My crushed affections high, where storms come not, 
And never change mars the full radiance 
Of life’s blissful scene. 
Edward. And hast thou then 
Divorced thyself from all the joys of earth 
To hold communion with an unseen world ? 
Elizabeth. Notso, your grace, strong ties still bind 
me earthward, 
And still must, while those young helpless beings 
Claim my care. But when that tenderest chord, 
Which once to life and joy enchained my heart, 
By death was snapped, I then, with tearful gaze, 
Following the upward flight of my lost friend, 
Caught through the partings of my sorrow’s cloud, 
A light unearthly from that peaceful shore 
Which he had early reached—a light whose glory 
Beaming on my soul with rays divine, 
Dispelled its darkness, and from deep despair 
Kindled the joy, born of a heavenly hope, 
And to my inner sense the mystery strange 
Of this brief life revealed—teaching me this, 
That as the soul from sorrow’s discipline 
Garners immortal treasures to itself, 
Fadeless possessions, which not cank’rous moth, 
Nor slow corroding rust can e’er consume, 
As worms the body must—will it arise 
From its clay prison-house to heavenly joys, 
To endless progress in all knowledge—bliss— 
Perfection—ay, on to full fruition 





Of such blessedness, as dream of earth 
Ne’er pictured to the thought. 

Edward (passionately). Most sweet enthusiast, 

Earth still claims thy thought, though heaven a 
home, 

Mid sister angels fitter far may be, 

For thy bright purity! Yet, is it said, 

That Heaven itself, to those who best endure 

Earth’s pains and penalties, will holier be. 

And well we know who wear a monarch’s crown 

That in its circlet lurk more foes to conquer, 

Sharper thorns to wound the aching brow, 

Than line the sackcloth robe of holy eremite, 

Who one long act of penance renders life. 

Then, sweetest, win thyself a higher place 

In that bright Heaven tow’rd which, with upward 
aim, 

I too aspire, by lending thy dear aid 

To my endeavor—cheering my onward path, 

Oft hard beset with toils the slave knows not, 

With thy glad presence! coveted full long, 

And now besought with earnest soul-felt love. 

Elizabeth. My liege, thou dost too highly honor 

one, 

Unworthy such high place in thy esteem— 

One, on whom fortune—— 

Edward (interrupting her.) Fairest, thy pardon, 

But we cannot hear from those sweet lips, 

(A rosy casket, garnering bright pearls,) 

One word of self-abasement. Trust me, sweet, 

I’ll take no nay from thee, but pray thee ponder 

The hint I’ve briefly spoke "neath these green 
boughs, 

A goodly trysting-place, this royal oak— 

For royal is it, and in memory dear 

Of this auspicious hour it shall henceforth, 

Baptized by us, be called the fair QuzzNn’s OAkK— 

A right fair name—since ’neath its summer crown 

Of foliage green, we for our realm and heart, 

A queen have wooed, and with the coming morn, 

In seemlier guise than this rough hunting suit, 

Will seek her presence bright, in Grafton’s bowers, 

There, as we trust, to win her soft consent 

To our fond suit. Till then, sweet one, adieu! 

I could not leave thea—no! not yet—nor yet! 

But that I hear the huntsmen’s near approach, 

And only for thy dear sake, say, farewell ! 

Soon, soon to meet again. 

[The horn winds. Huntsmen seen through the 
trees. Elizabeth retreats with timid haste, leading 
away her children. Edward looks after for a mo- 
ment, then mounts his horse and plunges into the 
greenwood to meet the train. 
















































THOMAS HOOD, POET AND PUNSTER. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


Doxs the reader believe in the truth of the 
doctrine promulgated by Dr. Gall, that the brain 
is the seat of the mind, and that it may be 
mapped out into divisions and organs for our 
manipulation? For myself, Iam perfectly con- 
vinced of the general truth of phrenology, al- 
though I may doubt the particular truth of many 
phrenologists. And it seems to me that in this 
bust of Hood, published with his poems, and said 
to be correct, one can account for his peculiari- 
ties and define his genius. 

Nature has written out all great characters and 
strong individualities in unmistakable relief 
against the smooth surface of her nonentities. 
She throws them into relief, so to speak, for 
manipulation, like letters cut to be read for the 
blind. What every man is, is traced on this map 
of thought, and whatsoever he does in the heart, 
is proclaimed on the house-top. Mr. Tennyson 
went incog., with a friend, toa phrenologist. He 
was unknown to him, and kept silent. The 
phrenologist was not a man of great attainments, 
but it did not take him long to write out Mr. 
Tennyson’s head as one of the finest he had ever 
seen, and of the grandest poetic type. Even so 
may we read those Greek and Roman heads at 
the Crystal Palace, where the casts are correct, 
for the Greek artists were exquisite phrenolo- 
gists—not that they knew anything of brain- 
theories, but because they copied nature so closely, 
and because the characters they represent are 
absolutely striking in the manifestation of their 
qualities. The anatomy of modern art does not 
include conformation of brain, hence we see the 
most ludicrous things:—blood-thirsty warriors 
with not destructiveness enough to kill a mouse ; 
affection without benevolence; saints without 
veneration; and heads of children only made to 
be exhibited for monstrosities. A smattering of 
physiognomy sufficeth them. 

But let us look over the head of Thomas Hood, 
and see whence Poesy leapt, followed by many 
merry-dancing, wicked-witted sprites, playful 
quips, and oddities. The first thing that strikes 
us in this noble round-head, is the diaphanous 
look of the face, and the smallness of the regions 
devoted to the sense of life and gusto of enjoy- 
ment. There is no revel in physical health which 
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overflows in what we term humor; for humor is 
as much the outcome of a healthy animalism and 
a strong ruddy nature, as it is of peculiar confor- 
mation of brain. In this sense, Hood has the 
mind, but lacks the Jody of humor. 

But there is another ingredient of humor of 
which Hood has little—it is hope. 
small. 


His hope is 
This would sadden his nature, continually 
check its buoyancy, and forever prevent it reach- 
ing the reckless jovialty and swimming in those 
floods of unctuous mirth which characterize other 
humorists. His humor is not so much a rich 
feeling, as a dry thought. He is like those who 
may not feel the pleasures of life, and so they 
think them. He is also restricted in the imagi- 
native region: his sense of sublimity (wonder) is 
not large; his ideality isimmense. Here, again, 
he gains in thought and loses in feeling. Thus 
is he shut out of the broader fields that we reckon 
the domain of humor, and confined to the nar- 
rower range of wit—that is, wit as understood in 
our day. Here he reigns supreme. He is the 
most ethereal of wits. He cannot be coarse, and 
savage, and disgusting, like Swift, because his 
impulses are so moral and so noble, his nature is 
so full of poetry. He cannot be cruelly sarcastic, 
because his secretiveness and destructiveness are 
so small. In the midst of his most fleering ridi- 
cule, there is a smile of goodness and a twinkle 
of kindness. It’s a tender soul and a loving face 
behind the mocking mask. Though his mind be 
swayed this way and that, like the flower in the 
stream, with tricksy tendencies, it always has a 
deep strong rootage of earnestness, and anchors 
fast in humanity. He might have been hail- 
fellow-well-met wish those rare fellows at the 
Mermaid Tavern, because of his brilliant parts, 
but, the welcome over, he would have quietly 
shrunk into a corner. But the little quiet man 
in black, lighting up at times, would have given 
them many delightsome surprises, and called 
forth their thunders of merriment with the ligbt- 
ning-flashes of his old quips, humors subtle and 
grotesque, and sparkling repartee. In his head 
the organs of wit, comparison, and casuality are 
very full; language is also large. And they in- 
dicate precisely the prominent features of Hood’s 
wit. He is the greatest word-twister in the 
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world. He detects analogies in words and ideas 
with the rapidity of intuition. He produces his 
most startling effects by antithesis—the sudden 
contrast and explosion of opposites. And by vir- 
tue of his organization he is just the personifica- 
tion of antithesis:—large wit and small hope— 
that means laughter next-door to tears; mirth 
with a mournful ring to it; merry fancies hold- 
ing the pall of laughter, or letting its coffin gently 
into the grave; light gracefully fringing the 
skirts of darkness; life deftly masking the hiding- 
place of death. 

A nature like his, even in moments of solemn 
agony, will often break out into bewildering 
freaks of farce, and make such genuine merri- 
ment, that the lookers-on may fail to see that the 
heart is breaking down in the tragic depths that 
lie below the sparkling surface. Women at such 
times, not being able to possess their souls to the 
same stretch and strain, will burst into hysteri- 
cal laughter, when they want to be weeping bitter 
tears. Hood always appears to me to have so 
deep a sense, such a painful sense of the terrible 
earnestness of existence, that it would be un- 
bearable if he could not get some humor out of 
it, and phantasie some light and merry moods of 
mind. His wit is often set to this tune, but so 
perfect is his representation, that you do not see 
how thin is the partition which divides your 
laughter from his sorrows, and that he is making 
fun of his own troubles, some of which are deep 
as death. In the sunshine of spirit which he 
calls forth, he sets his tears as very jewels of wit. 
Like Garrick, he can laugh on one side of the 
face, and cry on the other; and some of his 
touches of mirth surprise you into tears. In his 
‘Ode to Melancholy,” he sings— 


‘Even so the dark and bright will kiss— 
The sunniest things throw sternest shade ; 
And there is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid ! 
There is no music in the life 
That sounds to idiot-laughter solely ; 
There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chord in melancholy.’’ 


I have remarked that he produces his greatest 
effects by antithesis, (indeed, that word is the 
sum of human life—the law of the universe—the 
history of the world. God and the Devil—Good 
and Evil—Truth and Error—Man and Woman— 
Attraction and Repulsion—these are our sub- 
limest illustrations of antithesis;) here are a few 
examples. In the ‘Song of the Shirt,” he tells 
us that the singer sat 


‘‘ Sewing at once with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt.’’ 











And she cries, 
‘‘Oh, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap !”’ 
What handwriting on the wall is this— 


‘‘ A wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there.’’ 


In the ‘‘ Dream of Eugene Aram,” he makes the 
murderer say of his victim— 


‘‘A dozen times I groan’d. The dead 
Had never groan’d but twice.’’ 


And, speaking of the dead body, 


6 There was a manhood in his look 
That murder could not kill.’”’ 


But, turning to a more cheerful subject, we shall 
find this antithesis come to a climax in the “ Pa- 
rental Ode to my Son, three years and five months 
old.” Here we have the prose and poetry of 
Childhood, written in parallel lines, and startling 
but truthful contrast. Unless the reader is ac- 
customed to have to write against time, and the 
brightest strains of thought jangled by a child, 
or children, boisterously appealing to the paren- 
tal anxiety, it will be difficult to reach the full 
fruition of this delicious ode. But it’s worth 
going through the necessary process, to reap its 
full enjoyment— 


‘Thou happy, happy elf! 
(But stop—first let me kiss away that tear) 
Thou tiny image of myself! 
(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear !) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite! 
With spirits feather-light, 
Untouch’d by sorrow, and unsoil’d by sin, 
(Good heavens! the child is swallowing a pin!)— 


*¢ Thou little tricksy Puck! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing-bird that wings the air! 
(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the stair !) 
Thou darling of thy sire! 
(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore afire!) 
Thou imp of mirth and joy! 
In Love’s dear chain, so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents, (drat the boy! 
There goes my ink!) 


‘Thou cherub—but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for Fays by moonlight pale, 
In harmless sport and mirth, 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail!) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in youth’s Elysium ever sunny, 
(Another tumble—that’s his precious nose !)— 


‘Thy father’s pride and hope! 
(He’ll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
With pure heart newly stamp’d from nature’s mint, 
(Where did he learn that squint?) 
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Thou young domestic dove! 
(He’ll have that jug off with another shove !) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest! 
(Are those torn clothes his best?) 
Little epitome of man! 
(He’ll climb upon the table, that’s his plan!) 
Touch’d with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 
(He’s got a knife !) 
Thou enviable being! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Play on, play on, 
My elfin John! 


‘¢ Toss the light ball, bestride the stick, 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 
With many a lamb-like frisk. 
(He’s got the scissors snipping at your gown!) * 
Thou pretty opening rose! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose!) 
Balmy, and breathing music like the south; 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star; 
({ wish that window had an iron bar!) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove! 
(I'll tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write, unless he’s sent above !’’) 


Bacon has remarked, that there is no exquisite 
beauty that has not some strangeness in its pro- 
portions. Hood is a master of this unexpected- 
ness, whether it startles with its laughter in his 
rich grotesquerie, or surprises with its rapid and 
crushing lyrical energy in thunder-strokes of 
thought. He said his epitaph should be—* Here 
lies the man who spat more blood and made more 
puns than any other.” He was indeed a marvel- 
ous punster—monarch of Pun-land. All great 
humorists and wits have been fond of this wit of 
words. Shakspeare was always making them, 
and Douglas Jerrold will speak a bookful per 
‘day, when in the mood. 

But it has always been considered the lowest 
species of wit; and it took the genius of Hood to 
legitimatise it, and render it respectable. It was 
a great pity that he should have been compelled 
to break up his fire from heaven into such small 
sparks and brilliant scintillations. He had to 
pick up his living at the point of his pen, and 
puns sold better than poetry. He could turn 
any and everything to punning account, and 
scattered them by mouthfuls wherever he went. 

In him it was tolerable, because he was also a 
poet, and so frequently graced it with the pre- 
sence of poetry. But since he set the example, 
it has been followed by.many who have rendered 
the maker of puns a being to be avoided by all 
earnest men, because nothing is sacred to his 
touch, no sanctuary safe from his grinning 








irreverence. Hood’s lowest wit has a delicate 
aroma, while that of these fellows stinks of smoke 
and stale beer. Every one who can make a pun 
now sets up for a wit. It is the age of punning, 
and penman almost signifies punman. Poor dear 
Tom Hood and Laman Blanchard have something 
to answer for in all this broadgrin pasquinado. 
If they could see what their flashing mirth, rol- 
licking humor, and sparkling wit have ended in— 
what barnacles have stuck on to the bulk of their 
fame to swim with them, they might well wish to 
forswear their claim to the foundership of what 
is called the ‘Punch School.” Not a word 
against “Punch” itself. Having the spirit of 
Jerrold and Editorial Lemon, it requires a little 
water; or how could it be Punch? Only, some- 
times we could wish for a little less of the third 
ingredient. But around this “ Punch” there do 
congregate a company of conceited puppies, who 
have grown into sad dogs. They return the 
fumes of punch in the most vapid effusions. Mr 
Punch—to change our illustration—draws the 
crowd together, and these literary mountebanks 
perform their antics, and pick up their half- 
pence at the outskirts. This would not be so 
bad if confined to the public street; but when 
the day is done, and the outdoor exhibition is 
ended, they disband, and individually inflict their 
ancient jokes and sorry sleight-of-hand on many 
unprotected circles of society. This ambition to 
say smart things, and be thought funny, is work- 
ing fatally in the literature of the day, and is 
sapping the very root of all earnestness. A man 
will soon have to be ashamed of all serious ear- 
nestness in the presence of these modern Sam- 
sons, who wear such long hair, and slay with the 
jawbone of an ass. Nor can we tolerate all the 
senseless levity that in certain quarters is fast 
eating out the sturdy spirit of our glorious Saxon 
language, or, without protest, permit these 
eunuchs of thought to replace the lofty English 
of Shakspeare and Milton, and the great divines, 
with the slang of the cider-cellars, and the canto- 
logy of puppydom. We have had all too much 
of this irreverence and losel levity. Life is too 
real, too earnest, too solemn a thing, to be spent 
in producing or in reading such light literature. 
We want something more of the Ironside earnest- 
ness in individual character, in our books, and 
in the national life. Earnestness is the root of 
greatness and heroism. ‘ They were in earnest,” 
and not “ They were only joking,” is the epitaph 
which history has inscribed in letters of light, or 
of blood, on the tombs of her illustrious—the 
heroes, martyrs, and teachers. 

Hood has been charged with being irreligious, 
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because he was unmerciful to the “‘unco gude” 
in their own conceit—those who make long pray- 
ers in the market-place, and pull long faces in 
the vestry—those who wear their religion like a 
Sunday cloak, which is brushed up once a week, 
and put on when the apron of trade is cast aside; 
the pile of which cloak he would occasionally 
stroke backwards, and ruffle its equanimity. He 
ridiculed pretence; he hated humbug; he ex- 
posed all lying abominations, all Pharisaical 
cant—but religion? never. Take the ode to 
‘‘Rae Wilson,’’ which we consider one of the 
finest defences of genuine religion ever made. 
Remember that a man is building for truth when 
he destroys that which is false; and that is just 
what Hood does in this ode. The wolf's clothing, 
the mask of hypocrisy, and the suit of sanctimony, 
are here stripped off the quacks and pretenders, 
and consumed to ashes in the fires of his scorn 
and wit. I quote a bit of his mind and creed; 
and if the reader think him wrong and blind, 
who, as he himself says— 


«“ Who would rush at a benighted man, 
And give him two black eyes for being blind ?”’ 


‘¢T do confess that I abhor and shrink 
From schemes, with a religious willy-willy, 
That frown upon St. Giles’s sins, but blink 
The peccadilloes of all Piccadilly. 
My soul revolts at all such base hypocrisy, 
And will not, dare not, fancy in accord 
The Lord of Hosts with an exclusive lord 

Of this world’s aristocracy. 
It will not own a notion so unholy, 
As thinking that the rich by easy trips 
May go to Heaven, whereas the poor and lowly 
Must work their passage as they do in ships.’ 
‘“« My heart ferments not with the bigot’s leaven ; 
All creeds I view with teleration thorough ; 
And have a horror of regarding Heaven 
As anybody’s rotten borough. 


I do not hash the gospel in my books, 
And thus upon the public mind intrude it : 
As if I thought, like Otaheitan cooks, 
No food was fit to eat till I had chew’d it. 


A man may ery, ‘Church! Church!’ at every word, 
With no more piety than other people: 

A daw’s not reckon’d a religious bird, 

Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple. 


I honestly confess, that I would hinder 
The Scottish member’s legislative rigs, 

That spiritual Pindar 
Who looks on erring souls as straying pigs, 
That must be lash’d by law wherever found, 
And driven to church as to the parish pound. 
On such a vital topic, sure ’tis odd, 
How much a man may differ from his neighbor : 
One wishes worship freely given to God ; 





Another wants to make it statute-labor— 
The broad distinction in a line to draw, 
As means to lead us to the skies above, 
You say—Sir ——.-, and his love of law, 
And I—the Saviour, with his law of loye.”’ 
Such a picture as the following is scarcely 
likely to be in favor with 
‘The hypocrites that ope Heaven’s door 
Obsequious to the man of riches, 
But put the wicked, barelegg’d poor 
In parish stocks instead of breeches.’’ 
But who shall deny that it has many life like- 
nesses, and why should it not be thus framed ?— 
‘Behold yon servitor of God and Mammon, 
Who, binding up his Bible with his ledger, 
Blends gospel texts with trading gammon, 
A blackleg saint, a spiritual hedger, 
Who backs his rigid Sabbath, so to speak, 
Against the wicked remnant of the week ; 
A saving bet against his sinful bias. 
‘Rogue that I am,’ he whispers to himself 
‘I lie, I cheat—do anything for pelf; 
But who on earth can say I am not pious?’ ” 


Many golden nuggets of wit and wisdom might 
be picked out of the poem of ‘‘Miss Kilmanseg 
and her precious leg”’—that splendid satire on 
the love and worship of wealth, bowing down to 
the golden calf, so prevalent in the time of Hood, 
but which is happily unknown to the world in 
which we live at present. It is supposed that 
‘Miss Kilmanseg” and Jerrold’s ‘‘ Man Made of 
Money” gave the death-blow to that vice which 
was wont to turn so many of those human beings 
into two-legged guinea-pigs, who preferred that 
transformation to the more hirsute one accorded 
by Circe to the devotees that besieged her shrine. 
The father of Miss Kilmanseg is thus finely 
sketched :— 

‘¢ And Sir Jacob the father strutted and bow’d, 

And smiled to himself, and laugh’d aloud, 

To think of his heiress and daughter; 

And then in his pockets he made a grope, 

And then, in the fullness of joy and hope, 

Seem’d washing his hands with invisible soap, 

In imperceptible water. 
He had roll’d in money like pigs in mud, 
Till it seem’d to have enter’d into his blood 
By some occult projection ; 

And his cheeks, instead of a healthy hue, 

As yellow as any guinea grew, 

Making the common phrase seem true, 

About a rich complexion.’’ 


It is time we turn from Hood the Punster, to 
Hood the Poet. The punster has partially taken 
the shine out of the poet, on account of his bril- 
liancy. And so great was his wit, so excellent 
his fooling, that many are apt to forget how 
richly he was otherwise endowed—how rare was 
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his ethereal fancy—how deep the faculty divine— 
how clear the poet’s vision. But he lived by 
literature, and he made puns when he should 
have been writing immortal poems. As a speci- 
men of his serious sweetness and delicate fancy, 
take the ‘‘ Death Bed.” 
‘We watch’d her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seem’d to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.”’ 

As a companion piece, we quote two remark- 
able stanzas, to note, in addition to their calm 
chaste beauty, the allusion to the smell of earth 
coming and going as health ebbed and returned. 
A near relation of mine, three days before death, 
begged for a sod of earth, and she hugged it, 
smelling it as though it had been a bunch of 
flowers, continually praising its fragrance until 
she died. 

‘« Farewell, Life! my senses swim, 

And the world is growing dim: 

Thronging shadows cloud the light, , 
Like the advent of the night— 

Colder, colder, colder still. 

Upward steals a vapor chill; 

Strong the earthy odor grows— 

I smell the mould above the rose ! 


Welcome, Life! the spirit strives ! 
Strength returns, and hope revives; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn— 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapor cold— 

I smell the rose above the mould !”’ 


Hood’s longer poems possess evidence that he 
could rise into the region of pure imagination. 
The ‘‘ Haunted House” is a true outcome of the 
creative faculty. ‘Hero and Leander” is also a 
very lovely poem; perhaps too full of fond con- 
ceits and quaint turns of thought, but the old 
subject shines out bravely in the jewels that it 
wins from the poet’s dalliance. I should like to 
see the picture of the mermaid, so lovingly fond- 
ling the dead body of Leander at the bottom of 








the sea, realized by the painter’s brush—if that 

be possible. 

‘¢ Here thou shalt live, beneath this secret dome, 
An ocean-bower; defended by the shade 

Of quiet waters, a cool emerald gloom 
To lap thee all about. Nay, be not fray’d, 

Those are but shady fishes that sail by, 

Like antic clouds across my liquid sky! 


Look how the sunbeam burns upon their scales, 
And shows rich glimpses of their Tyrian skins ; 
They flash small lightnings from their vigorous tails, 

And winking stars are kindled at their fins. 


Now, lay thine ear against this golden sand, 
And thou shalt hear the music of the sea, 
Those hollow tunes it plays against the land ; 
Is’t not a rich and wondrous melody ? 

I have lain hours, and fancied in its tone 
I heard the languages of ages gone. 


With that she stoops above his brow, and bids 

Her busy hands forsake his tangled hair, 
And tenderly lifts up those coffer-lids, 

That she may gaze upon the jewels there— 
Like babes that pluck an early bud apart, 

To know ihe dainty color of its heart.’’ 

This poem is as wealthy in poetic thought as 
that same sea is of gems, and it has heart home- 
thrusts of pathos unexcelled. Inthe “ Plea of the 
Midsummer Fairies,” there is a bloom of poetry 
freshly caught from fairy land, as it existed in 
the dewy morning of imagination. We have 
looked upon Hood in various phases of his mani- 
fold character, and now come to the grandest 
and most enduring—the poet of the poor. 

The life of the poor! how full it is of peculiar 
poetry. What a poet he will be who shall one 
day burst upon the wondering world, and tell the 
tearful story—tearful for joy and for sorrow! 
Tell the heroic histories there inscribed on pov- 
erty’s prison walls, to hear which, alone, life 
were worth living for. Write the unwritten 
poetry, chronicle the unknown greatness and the 
wasted bravery, the love strong as death, the 
sacrifice deep as the grave, the lonely wrestlings 
with the devil, the burnings of precious life-fur- 
niture, just to make a blaze wherewith to scare 
away the wolf hunger that was howling at the 
door, and glaring in at the window, for some be- 
loved’s sake! The temptation, the struggle, the 
fall, and the victory, on hidden stages of human 
life. What a picture to weep exulting tears over, 
is that in ‘Alton Locke” (copied from life), 
where the poor seamstress, though starving, re 
joices that she is ugly and deformed, and, there- 
fore, unmarketable among those who purchase 
the defiled name of Love! and many such an iris 
of loveliness has been painted on the dark back- 
ground of poverty, many such a moral glory has 
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gilded the shining ones of the damp cellar and 
foodless garret. 

Hood has but snatched a leaf from the great 
book of poetry that has been buried in this 
hiding-place, where it was little imagined to be 
concealed; and the world will applaud the effort 
forever. Who would have thought that a poor 
outcast girl, friendless and homeless, pelted by 
the pitiless wind and rain, pointed at by the 
finger of scorn, hounded out of society, till she 
madly plunged off Waterloo Bridge, and hid her 
frenzied eyes in the cold but welcoming hands of 
death, would have called forth a strain of poetry 
that should thrill to the heart of universal hu- 
manity, and melt the hard, stern world into tears ? 
The thing had occurred many a time and oft, and 
the announcement had been made at a million 
breakfast-tables, without any lifting of eyes or 
eye-brows. The callous Levite Society had seen 
a hundred such wrecks—a hundred such suicides, 
who had taken the leap, in the dark midnight, 
from the fatal Bridge of Sighs, and it had passed 
on its way with mirth and music, sinning and 
suffering, glorying and rejoicing, but all unheed- 
ing of the victims and the wreckages that were 
strewn by the wayside. But the poet—the good 
Samaritan—comes by, and the wounded are 
soothed by his healing hand, and the dead have 
decent burial, with the unction of melodious 
tears. The dark, the mean, the abject, are in- 
stantly radiated, and the dead past lifts a radiant 
brow, in the light of his loving countenance. It 
is the blessed and Christlike privilege of poetry 
to take to her bosom whatsoever the world hath 
cast out. In her large heart is room for what 
the sects are too narrow for. She will take the 
maimed, the halt, the blind, and the leprous, and 
restore them to the human fold. She will dis- 
cover a soul of good in things evil, and penetrate 
to the fountain-head of the waters of love, in the 
nature where it is choked up with weeds and 
dust. She will seek to win back the fallen and 
degraded, and set the spirit once again upon the 
throne it has lost. And thus, from the death of 
& poor forsaken suicide, does the poet Hood draw 
lessons of charity, and pleads with such a tender 
pity, as though it were the voice of a loving sis- 
ter, till the hardest heart is touched, and tears 
‘tand in the eyes of those who seldom weep. 


“ Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 
Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gentle and humanly— 








Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her, 
Now, is pure womanly ! 
Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny, 
Rash and undutiful : 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 
Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family— 
Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Qozing so clammily. 
Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 
Into her rest. 
Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast! 
Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behavior, 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour.”’ 


With what a shudder the prayer went through 
startled society, pure and pleading, as the sound 
of vespers breaking on the saturnalia of baccha- 
Hood was little known to the world as a 
poet, until it recognized him one morning chant- 
ing this thrilling strain on the Bridge of Sighs. 
Then came that terrible ‘‘Song of the Shirt” 
straight home to men’s business and bosoms, 
fastening, shirt-like, close to naked nature. It 
was a lightning-flash of revelation, rifting the 
dark of a long and dismal night, which was made 
up of ignorance above, and misery below. In 
the middle of that grim night did that fearful 
glare and piercing cry wake up the wealthy and 
the great from their luxurious beds and ‘lazy 
purples,” and, as they looked down from their 
high windows, the poet showed them the human 
lives they were wearing out—the blood of little 
children wrung out to dye their costly crimson— 
the human hearts that were daily breaking—the 
thousands of humanity’s sons and daughters that 
were born to be used up, starved, and transported 
annually, as surely as corn is grown to be eaten-— 
how their path through the world, and the pave- 
ment of their palace fronts, were strewn with the 
wrecks of trampled human-kind—how the track 
of their chariot-wheels was followed with groans, 
and curses, and tears of blood—how it was their 
brethren who were forever broken on the wheel 
of their car of progress—their sisters who stitch- 
ed their lives into their work for 44d. per day, 
and were driven into the midnight streets and 
lanes to sell the sweet name of Love for bread, 
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in order that they might eke out their means of 
subsistence. From their lofty windows they 
stared aghast; some, indeed, cursed the voice of 
the poet that had so rudely broken their volup- 
tuous dream, and they slunk back to their silken 
pillows. But the rest stared on, and could not 
turn away. The ‘Song of the Shirt” was the 
first summons of the army of the poor which had 
besieged the citadel of wealth. The very music 
of it was like the march of ten thousand men, 
who come, with dogged step, set teeth and flash- 
ing eyes, to demand redress for their long suffer- 
ings and wrongs. It had an ominous sound, 
Men looked at one another, and, for every poor 
one pale with want, there was a rich one white 
with fear. The wealthy had not known, or did 
not care to know, what want and wretchedness 
existed around them, and how small a space they 
were from the gnashings of hunger, the effluvia 
of disease, and the seething fires of revolution. 
They saw not, or shut their eyes to, the scenes 
in which the bravest human heart might well de- 
spair, go mad, curse God, and die—where the 
children of labor, born in tears, are dragged up 
in misery, often sapped of their nature’s finer 
feelings, or hurried by them into sin and crime, 
in the spring of life, robbed of their manhood, 
and left to toil on, starving, and starving still 
toil on, till they end their life’s dark destiny in 
the pauper’s grave, or the convict cemetery. 
None but the poor know what the poor endure. 
But this song led England to see that there were, 
in London alone, 83,500 poor women, working 
for from 24d. to 5d. per day. That the splendid 
fabrics of her manufacture were partly composed 
of human life—that England’s hands were red 
with the blood of her martyred children, that her 
throne was built on broken hearts, and the root 
ef her greatness drew its sustenance from rotting 
humanity—it rang through England like the 
trumpet that calls to judgment, or like the voice 
of the prophet of old, seeking for the ten righte- 
ous men to save the doomed city, and it was suc- 
cessful in finding them in time to avert the coming 
destruction. It touched the truest and tenderest 
string in the heart of aristocracy. Society began 
to investigate the appalling truth. It went down 
into the dens of poverty, and saw what a real 
hell was there. It discovered that, side by side 
with our boasted magnificence, was the most 
hideous squalor, and the most alarming misery. 
Sympathy for starved seamstresses, and tailors 
sweated down to starvation point, was roused, 
and speedily became active in bettering the con- 
dition of the poor. Hood took the “shirt” from 
the hands of that poor woman who sat in unwo- 
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manly rags, and turned it into a very Nessus 
shirt on the back of England. The ‘Song of 
the Shirt” called forth a tide of feeling so strong 
and impetuous, that it threw down and oyer- 
leaped many an ancient barrier that had so long 
divided the rich from the poor. It was an equiva- 
lent for the horrible poor-law system, which 
severed the last human link between them—a 
link that existed even in feudal times, when the 
lord and the serf did meet sometimes at the half 
or castle-door, and charity and gratitude shook 
hands. 

Who can compute the influence that these songs 
exerted for good, or how powerfully they contri- 
buted to bring about the many benevolent and 
noble schemes put forth and adopted, to alleviate 
the distress that existed? That it was great, we 
know—how great, we can never know. This was 
the waking at midnight; and society caught a 
glimpse, by the light of the poet’s lamp, of that 
great morning that has yet to break upon us, 
when we shall look upon the face of each other, 
and see them in a new light, and know that we 
are brothers—brothers who have been tearing 
each other in the hand-to-throat strife, with the 
gloom hanging so thick and heavy about us, and 
the infernal din ringing so loudly in our ears— 
brothers who, having drifted into this maelstrom 
of competition, like the brothers in Poe’s tale, 
are struggling in a death-struggle for the last 
spar of safety, endeavoring to rise on the float- 
ing wreck of each other’s fortunes. What a fear- 
ful waking for many that will be! And it will 
come, although the world, having some thought 
of what awaits it, still wraps itself round as 
comfortably as it can, slouches the hat over the 
eyes to shut out as much as possible, sticks cot- 
ton in its ears, sets a million wheels in motion 
to stifle the moans and the cries, and hurries on 
its whirlwind way, ‘‘arm-in-arm with the flesh 
and the devil.” In these, and some other songs, 
Hood is the poet of the poor; he uttered that 
which had never before found utterance. The poor 
owe him their hearts’ best thanks. He had an 
eye to see into their secret sorrows, and a heart 
keenly alive to their wrongs and silent sufferings. 
His own life was a hard, up-hill struggle. Arthur 
Hallam has recorded that ‘‘ pain is the deepest 
thing we have in our nature, and union through 
pain has always seemed more real and holy than 
any other;” and such was the nature of Hood’s 
relationship to the poor. He had drank of the 
cup of bitterness, drank to the dregs of the sorrow 
of existence. He had run the gauntlet of a file 
of adverse circumstances, buffeting and casting 
him down on either hand. His life was beaten 
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out by blows, and the armor that he put on as 
warrior in the cause of humanity was thus welded 
stronger than iron. He was a brave, earnest, 
manful man, and it was a noble heart on which 
he rested his lever to move the world. His life 
has never been written, but we think it easy to 
divine what manner of man he was. We can put 
out our hand through the dark that lies between 
us, and tell the very beating of his living pulse. He 
was heroic enough to fold his robe around him, 
and smile, while pain and want were tearing his 
entrails. He was all too sensitive and shy to let 
the world know how it went with him. Unfor- 
tunately, whenever there is a man to be rescued, 
and one who is worth rescuing, there is no one 
particular person to doit. After he is dead and 
gone, many would have done it, and wonder why 
it was not done. What is everybody’s business 
isno one’s. The aggregate body of the world is 
slow and unwieldy, and, like the English Cabi- 
net, it is always too late. ’Tis a brave, thankful 
world in the end, but it seldom discerns the true 
thing wanted at the right time. 

In conclusion, let us look for a moment behind 
the curtain of our poet, when he played Mr. 
Merryman, who in the pages of ‘‘ Punch,” and 
in his public and private whims and oddities, 
created more laughter in his time than any other 
ten men put together, and we find that his mirth 
and merriment were often like that of the poor 
clown who had to make merry on the stage while 
his child lay dead at home, and make the sides 
of his audience shake with laughter, while his 
own inside was trembling with weakness. Neces- 
sity, the stern, imperious taskmaster, stood over 
poor Hood, and made him laugh for his living, 
like a master draper whom we once knew in a 
house that we lived in, who, having taken a dis- 
like to the serious look of one of the young men, 
said to him, ‘*Come, sir, I don’t allow any one 
to look black or frown in my shop. Now, sir, 
let me instantly sce a smile on your face.” This 
was done for very wantonness, in his love of be- 
ing tyrannical. Instead of knocking him down, 
the poor fellow burst into tears. 

Looking from Hood, with his best face on, and 
broadest grin, before the public, to Hood in his 
own study, is very like a realization of that anec- 
dote told of Liston, the great farce actor, whose 
face was so droll and provocative of risibility 
that you could not look upon it seriously, who 
was the nightly delight of uproarious thousands, 
and whom people went to see, if they wanted to 
cet rid of the blue devils and shake the cobwebs 
out of their internals. Liston, off the stage, was 
often a poor hypochondriac, sunk into a state of 








deadly despondency. On one occasion, being 
lower, darker, sadder than usual, he went to 
consult old Dr. Abernethy. The doctor saw that 
it was extreme lowness of spirits, and knew that 
he wanted medicine for the mind, and not for the 
stomach. He did not know who his patient was, 
and so he said to him, “You only want cheering 
up; a good hearty laugh would do you good. 
I'll tell you what'll cure you.”—‘* What?” said 
Liston. ‘Go and see Liston!” said the old doc- 
tor; “he'll settle you.” I dare say the actor 
took his advice, without deriving much benefit 
from the prescription. Hood was similarly cir- 
cumstanced; and that which was medicine to 
thousands beside, had no healing power for him. 
He always turned the sunny side of his life to the 
world, while he himself sat in darkness. When 
very frail and feeble, and in the illness from 
which he never recovered, he thus gives us a bit 
of his cheerful philosophy. In the preface to 
‘** Hood’s Own” inimitable collection of prose and 
verse, and grotesque etchings, he says:—‘‘In 
the absence of a certain thin ‘blue and yellow’ 
visage and attenuated figure—whose effigy may 
one day be affixed to this work—you will not be 
prepared to learn that some of the merriest effu- 
sions in the forthcoming numbers have been the 
relaxations of a gentleman literally enjoying bad 
health—the carnival, so to speak, of a personi- 
fied Jour Maigre. The very fingers so aristocra- 
tically slender, that now hold the pen, hint 
plainly of the ‘ills that flesh is heir to;’ my coats 
have become greatcoats; my pantaloons are 
turned into trowsers; and, by a worse bargain 
than Peter Schlemihl’s, I seem to have retained 
my shadow, and sold my substance. In short, 
as happens to prematurely-old port wine, I am 
of a bad color, with very little body. But what 
then? That emaciated hand still lends a hand 
to embody in words and sketches the creations 
or recreations of a merry fancy; those gaunt 
sides yet shake heartily as ever at the grotesques, 
and arabesques, and droll picturesques that my 
good genius (a Pantagruelian Familiar) charita- 
bly conjures up, to divert me from more sombre 
realities. How else could I have converted a 
serious illness into a comic wellness? By what 
other agency could I have transported myself, as 
a Cockney would say, from Dullage to G@rin- 
nage? It was far from a practical joke to be 
laid up in ordinary in a foreign land, under the 
care of physicians quite as much abroad as my- 
self with the case; indeed, the shades of the 
gloaming were stealing over my prospect; but I 
resolved that, like the sun, so long as my day 
lasted, I would look upon the bright side of 
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everything. The raven croaked, but I persuaded 
myself that it was the nightingale; there was the 
smell of the mould, but I remembered that it 
nourished the violets. However my body might 
cry craven, my mind luckily had no mind to give 
in. My physician tells me that anatomically my 
heart is hung lower than usual; but what of 
that? The more need to keepittup. . . « . 

Gentle reader, how do you like my laughing 
philosophy? The joyous cheers you have just 
heard come from a crazy vessel that has clawed 
by miracle off a lee-shore, and I, the skipper, 


=3 


you the tale of past danger, with the manceuvres 
that were used to escape the perilous point.” 
And thus he bore up and held on, cheerfully 
and bravely to the last, under many a terrible 
circumstance. Though the vessel of his life was 
frail and weather-worn, he would not desert it 
cowardly, but steered it right on to the harbor, 
which, we trust, was that haven of promise 
where the storms never rage, and sorrows come 
not, and there is no more pain, but the storm- 
tossed spirit folds its weary wings, and the toil- 
worn mariner of life’s sea finds rest upon the 





am sitting down to my grog, and recounting to 


bosom of eternal peace. 
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In silent grandeur see that form 
Lie sculptured in the stone, 

Where, ’neath the window’s rosy light, 
He resteth all alone; 

Of those who loved or feared him once 
There now remaineth none ! 


His name and deeds have passed away, 
Where are his laurels now? 

Though eager sought—though dearly won, 
They withered on his brow! 

And he at last, stern warrior, 
To Death’s decree did bow. 


Above-his head a banner hangs, 
Which waved o’er many a fight; 
Now soiled and torn—its color gone, 
Destroyed by mildew’s blight— 
How many a pageant hath it seen! 

How many a gorgeous sight. 


And kings, when conflicts thundered loud, 
To its fair form have turned, 

Where it so proudly waved aloft, 
And with ambition burned— 

To win by arms, as trophy bright, 
What he who sleeps here—earned. 


Time speedeth all things to decay ! 
And centuries have flown 

Since his proud crest in battle waved, 
Or his bright helmet shone ; 

Since lived and died the warrior knight 
Who resteth here alone. 


He may have led vast armies forth, 
To conquer or to die, 

Beneath the dark and threat’ ning cloud, 
Or ’neath bright summer’s sky — 

Yet ne’er in storm or battle cowered, 
Or from the foe did fly. 


But here he sleeps! his name forgot! 
Though great he may have been, 

Now turned to dust that noble form 
Which ruled his fellow men— 

His many deeds of good and ill 
Beyond all human ken. 


A mournful gloom hangs o’er the spot, 
Beneath the gorgeous light 

Of stained window, where reclines 
That full-armed, war-clad knight; 

His earthly battles long since o’ er, 
And finished his last fight. 








Lire is a starless night of troubled dreaming :— 
A forest dim where pilgrims lose their way ; 
Through its chill wildering walks white Care is gleam- 
ing, 
And Sin and Sorrow lurk to seize their prey. 
Some plants there are, (alas! that we should weep 
them) 
Like valley flowers sprung up on desert shore, 
But soon the world’s siroccoes oversweep them, 
And palid lips murmur the sad no more. 
We weep in vain o’er innocence departed 
With the glad feelings of our early years ; 


Ere we had grown so cold and weary-hearted, 

And hope’s fair smiles were quenched in bitter 
tears. 

We sigh for love, that love which should be keeping 
Its holy guard around our devious way, 

But ah! that too hath flown, and left us weeping 
O’er the sad ashes of its swift decay. 

Oh, human heart of deep unquiet sighing, 
From thy first conscious throbbing yet unblest, 

Will the still home where thou shalt soon be lying, 
Bring with it peace for all this long unrest? 

ELLEN L. KILBURN. 
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Nor far from the palace of the Emperor Kien- 
loong, in the imperial city of Peking, rose the 
mansion of the mandarin Liu Pi. It was sur- 
rounded by a high wall of blue brick, with a 
narrow court in front, and a spacious garden in 
the rear. Over its outer gate hung a large lan- 
tern, on which was inscribed, in red ink—‘‘ Liu 
Pi, the Valiant in War.” Inside the gate, scat- 
tered up and down the shaded court, stood the 
sedan chairs of Liu Pi, and occasionally those of 
his fellow mandarins of the first rank. But let 
us leave the chairs of the mandarins, and the 
mandarins themselves awhile, and enter the man- 
sion of Liu Pi. It promises but little from the 
outside; but once across its threshold you are in 
a hall of dreams. Pillars of sandal wood rise 
before you, lessening and narrowing along the 
colonnade until they are stopped by the gate of 
the garden court. Behind the pillars you catch 
glimpses of half opened doors, and a line of win- 
dows with panes of Corea paper. Between the 
doors and over the windows are sculptured orna- 
ments of stucco work, grotesque animals and in- 
sects, and slabs of white porcelain glittering with 
mystic charms. The floor is paved with figured 
tiles, and the roof of the colonnade is studded with 
horn lanterns adorned with crimson tassels. The 
colonnades end in a flight of stairs leading to a 
similar hall above, similar but more beautiful. 
It is the Gallery of Conjugal Delights, the abode 
of the ladies of Liu Pi’s household. Ah, manda- 
rins, you cannot enter there! You may sip tea 
with Liu Pi below, and eat his bird’s nest soup, 
but never a foot save his shall mount the Stairs 
of Love! 

‘‘But a lighter foot shall one day descend 
them,” said Liu Pi, and the mandarins pledge 
his health in the cups of hot wine. 

Liu Pi has a daughter, an only daughter, the 
incomparable Tsien Te. It is she who surrounds 
Liu Pi with mandarins and the tokens of impe- 
rial favor—it is she who shall descend the Stairs 
of Love, the bride of a mandarin. 

A blue curtain conceals the door of her apart- 
ments, but you suspect what lies behind it. 
That delicate odor in the air, the sigh of that un- 


seen lute—they can only come from a lady’s 
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chamber. The windows of Tsien Te admit the 
light through silken panes, embroidered with 
fruits and flowers. Scarlet couches with upright 
cushions, golden-fringed, line her walls; porce- 
lain jars and antique bronzes fill her shelves; 
tripods of the Soong dynasty are laden with 
sticks of perfumed incense; macaws bristle their 
red crests in cages of ivory, and golden sentences 
from the poets illuminate the satin labels and 
screens. 

Tsien Te is as beautiful as a spring bud in the 
vase of a virgin princess. Her hands are white 
and delicate, like the lesser leaves of the lily; 
but her mouth is a line of coral, pure red and 
chastely prim. Her eyes are black precious 
stones, large and luminous; and her black hair, 
which hangs on her neck unbound, is knotted 
with flowers. Her eyebrow is like the moon a 
day old! The plumage of this bird of beauty is a 
robe of pink silk with long wide sleeves, a collar 
of painted lace buttoned at the neck with two 
great pearls, and a breast-piece of satin needle- 
work. Add a transparent heart-shaped fan, in 
which a wild butterfly hovers above a passion- 
flower, and you have Tsien Te, the Bud of Love, 
in her summer leaves. In winter she wears the 
costliest furs ; spencers of ermine and sable, and 
collars of young lambs’ wool. 

Liu Pi was a military mandarin of the first 
rank, and nothing under a mandarin could hope 
to wed his daughter. They came and went by 
scores. Red-balled, blue-balled, white-balled, 
gold-balled mandarins—it mattered not what they 
were, they were sure to be black-balled in the 
end: for Tsien Te—let me whisper in your ear— 
had a mind and will of her own. She was ready 
to love, and be married, as a woman should be; 
but she would only love and marry the proper 
man. It was not enough for her that a manda- 
rin sought her hand—she must see whether she 
loved that mandarin or not. If she loved him, 
she would marry him at once; but if not, he 
might go hang himself for all she cared. This 
was the sum and substance of her feeling; but 
being a woman, she of course expressed it with 
more circumlocution. 

‘‘What to do with Tsien Te,’ was the one 
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thought always active in the brain of Liu Pi. 
At first he tried harsh measures, after the usual 
manner of fathers; they failed. He then tried 
gentler ones, soft words, rich gifts; they too 
failed. ‘*My lord had better leave it to time,” 
said his wife, and for once the good woman was 
wise. This was in the girlhood of Tsien Te, and 
after that her will was her own. True, Liu Pi 
sometimes hinted that she*was the plague of his 
life, and her mother ceaselessly wondered at her 
strangeness; but neither again constrained her. 
The seasons of her youth passed like a flock 
of doves in a sunny sky. To-day she worked at 
embroidery, or painted butterflies on rice paper; 
to-morrow dreamed away the hours in the gar- 
den. It was a delectable spot, the garden of Liu 
Pi, a maze of walks and pavilions; here an 
avenue of flowers and plants, there a crystal 
lake with a little island in its centre, and there 
an embowered pagoda. The surface of its tanks 
was flecked with the blooms of the sacred lotus, 
and the glancing shapes of a shoal of golden 
carp. Steep-arched bridges were thrown across 
miniature rivers; masses of artificial rock were 
draped with moss, and stunted trees bent under 
the weight of birds. There were ring-doves, and 
white-necked crows, mandarin ducks and storks, 
and gold and silver pheasants, with tails four feet 
long. Groves of crimson oranges and red limes, 
alternated with orchards of peaches and apricots. 
Mow-tan peonies drooped over rose-flowered 
myrtles and white jasmins, and myriads of Lo- 
fow-shan butterflies starred the air with their 
gaudy wings. It was a happy haunt for a happy 
heart like that of Tsien Te. 
- She wandered up and down its shell-strewn 
walks, or sat in its arbor of roses; now touching 
her mandoline, and now reading her favorite 
authors.  Delightedly did she pore over Chin 
Shau’s incomparable novel, the San Kwoh Chi, 
and Liu Hiang’s Memoirs of Distinguished Wo- 
men. But the poets pleased her most, because 
they sang of love. She knew all the tender 
ditties in the Shi King, and some of the longer 
love-poems of the great Li Taipeh. A desire to 
love and be loved was the end of all her thoughts. 
But she must love in her own way—other women 
might be betrothed to unseen lovers, but she 
meant to see hers, and Xhen she would know if 
she loved him. She saw the many mandarins 
that sought her hand, but she shook her head to 
all. They called their sedan chairs to depart, but 
somehow old Liu Pi contrived to detain them. 
Either they could not make up their minds to 
forsake the daughter, or else the father’s hot wine 
tickled their tastes. 





**When do you think you will love?” inquired 
her father, one day, for the thousandth time. 

‘**T love now,” she replied. 

** Who, who, little pearl seed ?” said the happy 
old mandarin. 

“I have not seen him yet,” she answered, 
smiling; ‘‘but Ilove him. He has not seen me 
yet, but he loves me. We are united by Yae-laou 
I saw the god last night in the moon, walking up 
and down the sky, with his hands full of silken 
chords. He held each chord by the middle, and 
slowly drew together the hearts at its end. He 
will draw ours together if we only w ° 

‘** Moonshine,” muttered the doubu..g Liu Pi, 
who had no more sentiment than a baked tile. 

Tsien Te answered not, but looked out of her 
window, and hummed the fragment of an old 
song. 


“ Kien kia tsang tsang, 
Pith lu wei shwang ; 
So wei t jin, 
Tsat shwut yih fang ; 
Su hwut tsung chi, 
Tau tsu tsié chang ; 
Su yu tsung chi, 
Wang tsai shwui chung yang.’’* 


But enough of Tsien Te for the present. Let 
us leave her singing the rest of the song, and 
turn to the province of Hunan. Midway between 
Changsha and Ninghiang, is an extensive rice- 
ground. The rains have fallen, and the fields 
are flooded with water. It is the time when the 
farmers sow their second crop of rice, and you 
see them at work everywhere. First come the 
ploughmen and their buffaloes, both up to their 
knees in mud, then the white spotted asses and 
the harrows breaking the furrowed lumps. 
Others are busy sowing the seed. But in some 
fields the seeds have already been sown, and the 
light green shoots are being dug up from the 
water. <A row of stooping laborers detach the 
plants, and hand them over to their fellows, who 
dibble holes into which they drop them. A 
third row follow and settle the earth around the 
roots, 

A rice field is hardly the placefora hero; and 
were I not relating a true story, I would never 
think of finding mine in one. But if he was 
really there, what can I do but say so? Nothing. 


* ‘“‘ Green yet are the reeds and rushes, 
Though the white dew congeals in hoar frost ; 
That man of whom I speak, 

Is on the water’s further shore; 

Up the stream have [ followed him, 

Long and harassed wns the voyage; 

Down the river have I sought him, 

Seeming to see him in the water’s midst.”’ 
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Be it known, then, that on the day, nay, the 
very hour, when Tsien Te sang her ditty in Pe- 
king, Ly Yuen was at work in a rice swamp, 
between Changsha and Ninghiang. He wore a 
bamboo hat, a ragged cloak of water flags, and 
a pair of loose cotton trowsers, just like the rest 
of the clan. His hair was as lank and shining 
as theirs, but his skin was whiter and fairer; 
altogether he was a tolerably pretty youth, bat- 
ing the mud on his feet. He walked through 
the rice field sowing seed, and that in more ways 
than one. For while his comrades went through 
their labor thoughtlessly, jesting and humming 
songs, he gave his mind up to wisdom. 

It is no rare thing in the Celestial Empire to 
find scholars among the lower orders of the peo- 
ple; but scholars like Ly Yuen, the rice-sower, 
are as rare as the kilin, which appeared at the 
birth of Confucius, and has never been seen 
since. He knew The Conversations of Confu- 
cius by heart, and was learned in the Com- 
ments of the eminent master, Mencius, and the 
Five Classics. He had already passed two liter- 
ary examinations before the magistrates of his 
district, and taken the siu tsai, or degree of flow- 
ering talent. The third trial was to come off the 
next day at Changsha! It was more important 
to Ly Yuen than any that had yet taken place, 
for if successful in it, he would no longer be a 
rice-sower, but a ku-jin, with the right to study 
in the Kwoh tsz Kien, or National College of Pe- 
king. He felt it to be the turning point of his 
destiny; but a well-grounded confidence in him- 
self prevented his doubting the result. ‘I see 
fortune within my reach,” said he, ‘and I shall 
clutch her golden hair before she passes.” So 
he scattered his seed broadcast, secure of the 
harvest, while his fellows prepared the ground 
with ploughs and harrows. 

By noon his task was finished, and the remain- 
der of the day his own. He could shut himself 
up in his hut, and read his books, or take his 
corvorant to the river’s side and fish. Fishing, 
or some other out of door enjoyment, always 
seemed to charm him more than study. He 
learned more from the woods and fields than all 
the leaves of the sages. ‘‘Not in the books of 
others,” he was wont to say, ‘‘but in our own 
minds dwells wisdom. Books are the keys of 
truth ; the treasure chambers are in ourselves,” 
He was keenly alive to the beauties of our serene 
mother, the Earth, and cunning in her lore. He 
knew when the balmy wind would bring the 
rain, when thunder slept in the clouds. The 
hoar-frost spangled the ground when he foretold, 
the bamboos sprouted in the marshes. He knew 








the haunt of the wild ducks and quails, the lurk- 
ing places of the spotted deer and yellow goat, 
and the havits of every bird and insect. But no 
one would have guessed his knowledge, he was 
so modest and simple-minded. Besides he was 
only a rice-sower! But what says the proverb? 
‘*A man is not always known by his looks, nor is 
the sea measured by a bushel.” 

“J shall pass the third examination with 
honor,” said Ly Yuen, ‘‘and then start for Pe- 
king.” So, instead of spending the afternoon in 
fishing, he wandered among the hills to his 
father’s tomb, and performed the rites of the 
dead. He swept the dust carefully from its 
entrance, and knelt and reverenced his father’s 
manes. Then he drew forth a handfull of paper 
streamers, red and white, and tying them to thin 
slips of bamboo, stuck them over the grassy part 
of the tomb. The wind caught and blew them 
eastward, in the direction of Changsha. They 
are the flags of my triumph,” said Ly Yuen, as 
he departed; ‘the soul of my father waves them 
before his son.” 

At the appointed hour next day Ly Yeun pre- 
sented himself in the Prefect’s hall, at Changsha. 
Bowing to the Literary Chancellor, and to the 
statue of Confucius, the Holy Teacher of ancient 
times, he took his place among the candidates. 
They sat on long benches behind a row of desks, 
pencil and ink-horn in hand, and their sheets 
of silk paper before them, ready to begin. Theo 
Chancellor named the theme, and they began, 
some confidently, and some with fear and trem- 
bling, but all in silence. Before the day was 
over, each candidate, and there were three hun- 
dred in all, had written four essays of one hun- 
dred characters each; three in prose, and one 
in poetry. The subject of the poem was ‘The 
sound of the oars, and the green of the hills and 
waters.” At sunset a signal-gun fired, and they 
dispersed for the night. 

That night Ly Yuen had a dream. 

He dreamed that he had passed his examina- 
tion happily, and was on his way to Peking, 
sailing down the Yangtse-keang. The clumsy 
old junk crept on lazily all day, past rice swamps 
and forests of camphor wood, old huts, pagodas, 
and towers, dragging its creaking rudder through 
the sluggish waves. The matting sails hung 
motionless; not a wind stirred. But by-and-by 
the moon rose, and the junk sailed faster. Won- 
dering how it came to pass—for still no wind 
stirred—Ly Yuen went to the bow, where he 
found a long bright line, by which the junk was 
towed. It ran from the hands of the image 
under the bowsprit down into the black water, 
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and from thence into the track of the climbing 
moon. Ly Yuen reached downward at the risk 
of falling in the river, and drew the line toward 
him. It was a white silken chord of wonderful 
properties, the love-chord of Yue-laou. Ly Yuen 
saw the god on the moon-lit water, walking to- 
ward the junk. His hair was silvery, like that 
of an old man, but his face and form were youth- 
ful; the luminous paleness of his brow, the mar- 
ble calm of the immortals, showed him a god. 
The moment Ly Yuen touched the chord, a shiver 
ran to his heart, and tingled along his veins, He 
felt so strange, and so happy! And yet he knew 
not. It might be sorrow that relieved itself in 
that deep sigh. The god reached the junk, and 
climbing its side, as a streak of moonlight climbs 
a wall, walked straight up to Ly Yuen and kissed 
his eyes. It was a wonderful kiss that the god 
gave the rice-sower, for it made him see a beauti- 
ful vision. It seemed to Ly Yuen that he was no 
longer on board the junk, but already at his 
journey’s end in Peking. He sauntered through 
its streets, saw its palaces, temples and parks, and 
at last found himself in a beautiful chamber with 
asleeping lady. She lay under a purple canopy, 
her face sunken in the pillows, and the braids of 
her long hair creeping around her neck. Her 
lips moved, as if she were speaking. Ly Yuen 
put his ear to her mouth and listened. What 
she said, or intended to say, was lost, she whis- 
pered so softly, but he thought he heard his own 
name. The sweetness of the thought—the 
warmth of her breath on his cheek—the passion 
of his heart overmastered him, and he snatched 
a burnjng kiss. She started up and shrieked. 
Alarmed at what he had done, Ly Yuen turned 
to flee, and at that moment awoke. Not in the 
lady’s chamber in Peking, nor yet on board the 
junk on the golden-sanded river, but in his little 
room, in the inn of the Three Felicities at Chang- 
sha. 

It was midnight, and the gun was firing. The 
judges had read the essays, and the crier on the 
college-tower was proclaiming the graduates. 
This time, at least, Ly Yuen heard his name. It 
was the first that the crier shouted, and it was 
highly eulogized. His examination had passed 
while he slept; -he was no longer a rice-sower, 
but a scholar. 

In the morning he started for Peking. 

‘‘He is coming,” said Tsien Te to herself, and 
from that time she was on the watch for him. A 
tall pagoda in the garden of Liu Pi overlooked 
the city and the regions round about. From its 
topmost story she cast her eyes over the world 


of Peking. She saw its citizens hurrying to and ' 





—— 


fro as business or pleasure led them; merchants, 
mandarins, soldiers. Gongs were beaten, flags 
waved, and now and then a muffled shout went 
up and died on the wind. In one street a band 
of jugglers; in another the white robes of a 
funeral; in a third a bridal procession. Joy 
and Sorrow, Life and Death, the sea of men 
surged past. On the north rose the Choong-low, 
with its huge bell; on the east the Altar of the 
Sun; and on the west the Palace of Abstinence, 
and Yuen-ming-yuen, the Garden of Perpetual 
Brightness. ‘He is coming,” said Tsien Te, 
‘*but not yet. I must watch and wait.” 

In the meantime, Ly Yuen was admitted as a 
scholar in the National College. And now his 
true life began, the life of study and thought. 
He soon outstripped the mass of the students, and 
even obliged the professors to brush up their 
knowledge. He reveled in the rare volumes and 
MSS. of the Imperial Library, and in the gardens 
of thought, which they opened. But not as he 
would have done before his dream at Changsha. 
The kingdom of wisdom was divided; the usurper 
Love claimed a share of the throne. He was in 
love; in love with the sleeping lady of the beau- 
tiful chamber, the phantom of a dream! She 
slept still in the chamber of his heart. ‘TI shall 
know her among a thousand,” said he, ‘* because 
I love her.” 

The summer bloomed and faded, and autumn 
came—autumn, the season of plenty. The rice 
was yellow in the fields, and the reapers were 
busy therein, swinging their crooked sickles. 
It fell in waves, and was bound in heavy sheaves, 
which were borne to the barns. Merrily rang the 
flails on the floors of lime; merrily glittered the 
chaff. The golden husks were shattered, the 
pearly grain set free—the pearly dancing grain! 
Lift the stone on the altar, kindle the sticks of 
incense, and worship the gods—the gods of land 
and grain! Ly Yuen reaps in other fields, and 
worships other gods—the gods of Wisdom and 
Love. 

According to an old custom, the Garden of 
Perpetual Brightness, the chief garden of his 
majesty, Kien-loong, was thrown open to the 
public on the tenth day of the second moon in 
autumn. It was large enough to hold all the in- 
habitants of Peking, (there were over two mil- 
lions,) and as many strangers as were likely to 
be in the city at that time. It was an inclosed 
area of hills and hollows, lying outside the walls, 
about thirty 7y from the Nine Gates. The hills 
were crowned with palaces, the abodes of the 
emperor and his suite; and the hollows were 
filled with miniature lakes, jeweled with pleasure 
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Here and there were groves of sandal 


houses. 
wood and fir, and pillared walks of Nan-mo 
Triumphal arches were erected across 
the principal thoroughfares, and temples and pa- 


cedars. 


godas stood in open spaces. It contained build- 
ings enough for a city. By daybreak, every 
avenue leading to it was thronged; it was mid- 
night before they were empty again. Crowds 
upon crowds, men, women, and children, rich 
and poor, all rushing from the Nine Gates to the 
Garden of Perpetual Brightness. 

Among the number were Tsien Te and Ly 
Yeun. 

‘‘We shall meet to-day, if ever,” was the 
thought of both. So they scrutinized narrowly 
the faces of all they saw, feeling sure that they 
would know each other at once. 

‘‘ We shall love each other at sight,’’ said these 
dreaming lovers. Past pagodas, temples and 
arches, through avenues of cedar, and groves of 
fir, and around palaces and lakes. Multitudes 
on foot, the men in blue nankins, with peaked 
caps and long tails, the women in pink and green 
silks; multitudes in sedan-chairs, adorned with 
ribbons and flags; and in a street by themselves, 
troops of horsemen in fantastic dresses, For- 
iune-tellers, flattering the future of the credulous; 
quack-doctors, crying up their nostrums to old 
women; story-tellers, opening the eyes of their 
listeners; and jugglers spinning plates and whirl- 
ing ribbons, throwing knives and swallowing 
swords, and turning somersets, like mad! In 
the midst of this confusion, the lovers met. They 
saw each other afar, and were seized with sud- 
den thrills; a shiver ran to their hearts. 

‘‘ He is a scholar,” said Tsien Te, as she caught 
sight of his sash. 

‘“‘She is a mandarin’s daughter,” said Ly 
Yuen, as he read the name of Liu Pi on the 
chair. 

But their hearts said nothing of their rank, 
for what was rank to them? ‘‘ We love,” said 
their hearts. 

The crowd separated the lovers, and hours 
passed before they met again. But it might 
have been days, they thought and lived so much. 
Ly Yuen went back to his prophetic vision in the 
inn of the Three Felicities, and kissed Tsien Te 
in the beautiful chamber; and Tsien Te recalled 
the days of her girlhood, the happy season of 
youth. The future was a blank to both, but 
their young hearts flooded it with love, and it 
took the hue of the place and time, and became 
a Garden of Perpetual Brightness. The sun 
flashed on the golden roofs of its palaces; its 
groves were peopled with Delights! 





The Emperor Kien-loong had a hall of audience 
in Yuen-ming-yuen. It was built on a platform 
of granite, and surrounded with wooden columns, 
which supported its curving roof. The floor was 
paved with slabs of gray marble, and the throne 
was carved from the wood of the Mowang tree. 
It was guarded by a legion of Tartar troops, with 
dragon shields, They wore iron helmets with 
horse-hair plumes, coats of quilted armor stud- 
ded with buttons, and were armed with swords 
and spears. Their flags were red and yellow. 

At noon the gong sounded, and the emperor 
marched from his palace to the Hall of Audience. 
The Son of Heaven ascended his throne, and his 
subjects bowed nine times and worshiped him. 
Never before was the Ten Thousand Years so 
majestical; neyer before his court so splendid. 
The hall was filled with princes of the blood, 
tributaries, ambassadors, mandarins; the spen- 
cers of the mandarins were red as blood, the 
yellow robes of the princes shone like fire. Shine 
with borrowed light, ye lesser stars; the bright- 
ness of Kien-loong is in himself. The Transcen- 
dant Greatness wore a robe of plain brown silk, 
and a black velvet cap—nothing more! 

‘Let the foreign ambassadors draw near,” 
said the great Kien-loong. 

The mandarins and princes of the blood drew 
back, and the ambassadors approached the em- 
peror. Prostrating themselves before the steps 
of his throne, they performed the ceremony of 
salutation, and rising handed the Son of Heaven 
aletter. Kien-loong broke the seal, and glancing 
over the writing saw that it was not Chinese, 
He said nothing, but handed it to his minister 
Wang, to read aloud. Wang had a great repu- 
tation for scholarship, derived, his detractors 
hinted, from his haying once been able to deci- 
pher the scrawling characters of Kien-loong. 
Wang assumed a grave face, and ran his eye over 
the letter. He saw, like the emperor before him, 
that the characters were not Chinese; he was 
like the emperor also in not knowing what they 
were. But not being the emperor, he could not 
hide his ignorance, as the emperor did, by giving 
the letter to his minister to read. What to do, 
he knew not, but something must be done, and 
at once. He could not remain silent after the 
Son of Heaven had commanded him to read, 
neither could he confess his ignorance, 

‘It is impossible to read this writing, your 
majesty,” said the cunning dunce, ‘hecause it 
was not intended to be read, The characters— 
there are seventy-nine in all—belong to no lan- 
guage; they are meaningless scrawls, the fanta- 
sies of some skillful penman, or perhaps the 
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track of flies fresh from his ink stone. The am- 
bassadors jest with your greatness.” 

This was said in the court dialect, so that the 
‘ambassadors could not have understood it, even 
had they understood Chinese. 

‘Tt may be as you say, Wang,” replied Kien- 
loong in the same tongue; ‘‘ but I must see into 
the matter further. The ambassadors are dis- 
missed for an hour. At the end of that time you 
will read the writing, or prove it a jest; other- 
wise, you are degraded from your rank. Hear 
and obey.” 

‘Who would be a minister?’ sighed the un- 
happy Wang, as he retired from the Hall of Au- 
dience. He was alarmed for his reputation as a 
scholur, and still more alarmed for his rank as 
a minister. He summoned all the scholars in 
Yuen-ming-yuen, and showed them the unintelli- 
gible letter. ‘It is not Chinese,” said they, 
stroking their chins. 

‘“‘Clay is not porcelain,” answered he, pet- 
tishly; ‘‘we know that; but it is something 
still.” 

They stroked their chins again, and again 
pored over the letter. ‘It is Arabic,” said the 
Professor of Persian. ‘‘It is Persian,”’ said the 
Professor of Arabic. ‘*You can both read it, 
then,” said Wang. But both declared they could 
not. ‘You are rare scholars,” he replied; 
‘‘leave your promotion to me,” 

‘*Tf any one can read the writing,” said the 
Chancellor of the National College, after it had 
gone the round, “it is the rice-scholar, Ly 
Yuen.” 

‘Where is Ly Yuen that he is not here when 
wanted? Let him be found at once.” 

The obsequious chancellor sent a dozen scholars 
on the track of Ly Yuen. They found him in 
front of the Hall of Audience, beside the chair 
of Tsien Te. The crowd which separated the 
lovers hours before had driven them together 
again. Instead of merely seeing each other afar, 
they stood face to face, not ten paces apart. 
“We have exchanged hearts,” said their eyes. 

‘¢My lord Wang asks for you,” exclaimed a 
breathless ku jin to Ly Yuen. 

‘¢ What can the illustrious scholar want of the 
simple student? He has never deigned to notice 
him before. You must he mistaken, Li Peh.” 

But Li Peh was not mistaken; the rest of the 
scholars confirmed him, when they could get 
their breaths, and told Ly Yuen about the letter 
that no one could read. 

‘* Every day is not a Feast of Lanterns ;” con- 
sidered Ly Yuen; then aloud, ‘I will follow you 
to his Excellency.” 





‘Can you read that accursed scrawl?” de- 
manded the impatient minister, thrusting the 
troublesome epistle into the hands of Ly Yuen, 

‘Tt is a mixture of the /é shu and tsau tsz styles 
of the court of Koling.” 

‘*Can you read it?” 

“‘T can,” he answered coldly. 

‘*Do so then.” 

‘My lord will excuse me; but this is an im- 
portant dispatch, and it isaddressed to the great 
Kien-loong. It does not become a subject to 
know an affair of state before his sovereign.” 

It was Wang’s intention to have had the letter 
read in his presence, that he might make a trans- 
lation of it in Chinese, and by reading the transla- 
tion save his credit as a scholar. But Ly Yuen 
was as crafty as himself. 

“Will you translate it for a thousand taels ?” 

Ly Yuen shook his head. 

‘Name your price then.” 

‘‘Listen, lord Wang,” said the bold lover, 
thinking of the rank of Liu Pi, and his own low 
estate. ‘‘Before I read a line of that treaty I 
must be made a doctor of the first rank,” 

««The chancellor shall confer the order on you 
now.” 

‘¢ And you must present me to the emperor, to 
whom, ia the Hall of Audience, I will read it. 
You will say, ‘Why not translate it to me, his 
favorite minister?’ For two reasons; first, for 
my own sake; second, for yours. I must rise at 
court, and you—must not fall! We scholars,” 
here he smiled sarcastically, ‘‘must stick to- 
gether. You might read the letter in Chinese, 
if you could persuade me to translate it from the 
Koling dialect, but could you write an answer in 
Koling, in the li shu and tsau tsz styles, and dis- 
course, if it were necessary, with the Koling am- 
bassadors ?” ; 

‘‘T had not thought of that,” muttered the 
alarmed minister, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow; ‘‘ you are my good angel, Ly Yuen.” 

‘‘ But ivory does not come from a rat’s mouth,” 
ended the rice scholar, in the words of the pro- 
verb. 

Ly Yuen was made a doctor of the first rank, 
and clothed in a purple robe, with a yellow girdle. 
Wang then conducted him to the Hall of Audi- 
ence, and just in time to save himself; the gong 
sounded as they entered. 

‘« T have found a learned doctor, your majesty,” 
began the minister, opening the business, ‘who 
can read the ambassador’s letter.” 

««Then you cannot.” 

‘© To tell the truth, sire, I can not, but doctor 
Ly can.” Here he led forth Ly Yuen. 
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‘¢He is very young,” observed the emperor, 
whose reign had nearly completed a cycle. 

‘¢ He has so much the more time then,’ flat- 
tered the sly old courtier, ‘‘in which to serve 
your majesty.” 

Ly Yuen stood on the left of the throne, and 
translated the letter of the King of Koling. It 
was as follows: 


‘‘ Zan Zn, Toe Miautry Porentarte or Tax Spice 
Empire, TO THE SOVEREIGN OF THE FLOWERY 
Kinapom: GreesrTine! 


‘¢ There is no end to the earth, for it contains the 
Kingdoms of Koling and China. But the land of 
the fragrant herb and the land of spice are a mil- 
lion of ly apart. How shall they know each other ? 

‘©The winds blow the scent of the camphor-tree 
over the waters until it meets the rustling of the 
palm. Thus is it with us, and our deeds, 

‘* But let there be a league between us, a treaty 
of friendship among our people. We send a casket 
of carbuncles from our own treasury ; five precious 
vases from Nipal; a lantern of pearl from Ceylon, 
and seven royal parrots, with blue eyes ! 

‘* Further. We offer the Pearl of our Kingdom, 
The gods have given thee many sons ; let the worthi- 
est wed our daughter. 

‘« Send us, we pray, by these our ambassadors, an 
imperial chest of Loong-tsing tea, and deign to ac- 
cept a present of silks. 


“Tae Waite Parrot To THE Dragon. 

MAY THE STORK UPHOLD YOUR THRONE! 
Given at our summer palace ; } 
In the full of the moon.” 

‘‘He is not so young, after all,” said the Son 
of Heaven pleasantly. 

‘‘ He is old in wisdom, your majesty,” answered 
Wang, foreseeing the advancement of his protegé. 

‘¢ And unlike some of us his wisdom does not 
consist of gray hairs and grave looks: eh, minis- 
ter ?”’ 

The emperor drew from his belt an embroidered 
silk purse, yellow with dragon clasps, and, be- 
stowing it upon the kneeling scholar, withdrew 
to the Palace of Thought, to ponder over the pro- 
posed alliance of the foreign king. 

As when a troop of butterflies flock to a Moo- 
le-hue jasmin, or a household of women hurry to 
the blinds when a bridal procession is passing, 
so crowded the mandarins and princes of the 
blood around the doctor Ly. Yellow robes and 
purple spencers bowed to his silken bonnet. 
‘‘We scholars must stick together,” said he to 
Wang, and, bowing to the buzzing courtiers, the 
two departed from the Hall of Audience, The 
report of Ly Yuen’s scholarship was soon noised 





abroad, and his re-appearance in the garden was 
the signal for a general shout. ‘‘ Behold the 
wonderful doctor who knows all the languages in 
the world! Happiness to the distinguished man !”’ 
‘* Long life to the Prince of Scholars!” ‘The 
same to the magistrate Wang. It is not his fault 
if he only knows Chinese. We were all ignorant 
once,”’ 

But where is Tsien Te all this time? Has she 
no greeting for her lover? no tender word or 
smile? Tsien Te remains where Ly Yuen left 
her, waiting for Ly Yuen to return. “If he 
should have failed!” thought she, troubled at his 
long absence. But no—he has not failed, for she 
hears the multitude shouting his name. Her 
heart leaps in her bosom; her cheeks are painted 
with blushes. She opens the window of her 
chair, and sees Ly Yuen and the minister Wang, 
arm inarm. And lo! her father also, the haughty 
Liu Pi, walking with them, and proud too of the 
honor! A military mandarin of the first rank 
proud of the acquaintance of a rice-sower! Won- 
ders will never cease. 

Three moons from that day there was a wed- 
ding in the house of Liu Pi. It was the first 
moon of the year, when the peach-trees are out 
in blossom, the season of happy marriages 
The mandarin lantern over the gate was taken 
down, and a bridal lantern lighted instead. The 
bride has twisted up her hair, and fastened it 
with golden bodkins; the bridegroom assumed 
the wedding cap. They have gone to the Temple 
of the Heavens to burn incense, and will soon 
return. They are returning now, a merry, noisy 
procession. I see the dancing of the lights; I 
hear the clash of the music. First come a row of 
boys, with revolving lanterns on long poles; then 
the musicians with drums, chains, and gongs; 
and then the bride and bridegroom in a gilded 
chair, hung with festoons of flowers, The man- 
darin Liu Pi stands at the gate and welcomes his 
new son-in-law, the mandarin Kien Ly Yuen— 
for the emperor Kien-loong has made his favor- 
ite Ly Yuen a mandarin of the first rank, and 
given him an imperial name, The mandarin 
Kien Ly Yuen wore a long and loose robe of 
gauze, a girdle of netted lace fastened with an 
agate clasp, a pair of satin boots, and a wedding 
cap, ornamented with a blue ball and a deep- 
dyed crimson fringe. The lady Tsien Te was 
like Spring clad in her light green robe; as pure 
and simple of heart, as much a girl as when she 
painted butterflies, except the crown of wifehood 
on her brow, a diadem strung with pearls. The 
matrons take her in their arms, and lift her over 
the threshold of her father’s door. Wave your 
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lanterns, and fire your crackers, ye shouting 
boys! beat your drums and gongs, and rattle 
your chains, ye well-fee’d musicians, the doors are 
closed and barred! They mount the Stairs of 
Love, those happy lovers ; they cross the Gallery 
of Conjugal Delights; they are in the bridal 
chamber, the moonlit bridal chamber! 

‘«It is the very chambor,” said the wondering 
mandarin, ‘‘ the beautiful chamber of my dream! 





And the moon too, the tender, impassioned 





moon, it shines just as it did on the golden- 
sandedriver. Ah! you dear old god, you heavenly 
Yue-laou, your chord has drawn me at last to the 
bridal couch.” 

‘Yes, dear husband,” said the blushing wife, 
as she loosened the bodkins from her hair,” and 
from henceforth it is in ourown hands. Be care- 
ful of it then, my lord, for it is no longer a simple 
silken chord, but one of the strings of my heart.” 

And so ends the Silken Chord. 





_—_— 


THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Tue adaptation and appropriation of the various 
metals to the uses of commerce and the arts, dates 
back to the earliest period of the history of man. 
Tubal Cain, the son of Lamech, and grandson of 
Methusaleh, ‘was the first who constructed arti- 
cles of use and ornament from brass and iron. 
He belonged to the eighth generation from Adam, 
and probably was born when our first parent was 
about eight hundred years old, and at least a 
thousand years before the flood, And although 
we do not read of gold or silver being in use un- 
til the time of Abraham, we may infer from the 
manner in which the purchase of the ground by 
that patriarch from Ephron the Hittite, which 
was paid for in silver, and the golden ear-rings 
and bracelets given by Abraham’s servant to Re- 
becca, are spoken of, that they were then, and 
probably long before, used in the construction of 
both useful and ornamental articles, and as a 
medium of exchange in commerce. They have 
continued to be used in both capacities ever since, 
both by civilized and barbarous nations. 

There is no historical or traditionary account 
of the sources from whence the ancients procured 
the precious metals, sufficiently precise to enable 
us to identify their locality. It is probable, from 
the proximity of the land of Canaan to the Afri- 
can coast, that a part, at least, of the supply was 
obtained from the mountains and streams of that 
continent. In the time of Solomon, who appears 
to have greatly extended the commerce of the 
Jews, gold became so plentiful as to be used in 
profusion in the decoration of the temple; and 
we are informed that it was brought from Ophir. 
This was the name of one of the sons of Joktan, 
who was a great-grandson of Shem; and we may 
conclude that the place took its name from thence ; 
but where Ophir was situated is not certainly 
known. It probably lay east of Canaan, if we 
may judge from the circumstance that ‘apes and 

peacocks were imported with gold.” Persia 
abounds with all these, as well as with precicus 


stones, and had manufactures of fine linen and 
stuffs (probably silks) with which Solomon sup- 
plied himself, both for the service of the temple 
and for domestic use. 

In later ages the supply of gold and silver for 
Europe, was chiefly obtained from the mines of 
Spain, which, in the time of the Roman ascend- 
ency, and, indeed, up to the period of the dis- 
covery of America, were very productive. The 
quantity, however, was comparatively limited, 
although adequate to the wants of the commerce 
of the times. Society, both on the Continent and 
in Great Britain, was then on a very different 
footing from what now prevails. In rural dis- 
tricts almost every one was his own manufac- 
turer, in whole or in part. The women spun, 
and many wove, their own clothes, and their 
tools and machinery were of the rudest and most 
inexpensive description. On the other hand, a 
large proportion of trade was conducted by bar- 
ter, on account of the scarcity of money; whilst 
the prices of the necessaries of life were in pro- 
,portion to that scarcity. The following bill of 
fare of a ciyic feast in London, given by the Wax- 
chandlers Company in 1484, about forty years 
previous to the conquest of Mexico, will afford 
the reader some idea of the expense of house- 
keeping, and of the value of money at that early 
period. 





s. d. 
2 loins of Mutton and two loins of Veal, 2 4 
A sirloin of Beef, - - - - 24 
A leg of Mutton, ee ee 
A Pig, Te A Tee « caeceibodl 
A Capon, er ae eee ee 
A Rabbit, signe” a ee Aa EE 
A dozen Pigeons, CoO ee Oo oe ee 
A hundred of Eggs, ee ee ee 
A Goose, - - . - - 0 6 
A Gallon of Wine, - - - - 08 
A kilderkin of Ale, - - - - 1 8 
Total, : Rise . wit eos: TRS 
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But even these prices were high, compared with 
those of previous years. For instance, in 1314 
the following rates*are recorded hy Walsingham : 


&. d, 
AfatOx,cornfed, - + - 24 0 
Do. grassfed, - - ° 16 0 
A fat Cow, - - e - 12 0 
A fat Hog, 3 years old, ° S 8 4 
A fat Sheep, notshorn, - ° 18 
Do. shorn, - 1 2 

A fat Goose, ° “ = _ 0 2h 
A Capon, . » . 0 2 
A Hen, , ~ a e he se: % 
A pairof Chickens, | - ~- 01 
4 Pigeons, . - cee 01 
24 Eggs, = at x “i 01 


Money, as an article of exchange, varies in 
yalue, like all other commodities, with the 
scarcity or abundance of it; in other words, it is 
liable to the same law of demand and supply by 
which all commerce is regulated. The prices, 
therefore, given above, form of themselves a 
direct proof of the small amount of the circulat- 
ing medium at that period, there being no paper 
or other kind of money, except metallic coin. We 
may judge, then, what must have been the effect 
of those discoveries of the precious metals which 
the conquest of Mexico and Peru unfolded to the 
European adventurers. The former country, 
however, furnished but a small amount compared 
with what was obtained from the Peruvians. The 
ransom of the Inca Atahualpa, who was impri- 
soned by Pizarro, must, to the mind of the bold 
and unscrupulous warrior, have appeared im- 
mense. The Inca was confined in a room twenty- 
two feet in length, by sixteen in width. He pro- 
mised to fill it with vessels of gold, as high as he 
could reach; and this he performed. Upon which 
his brother Huasco, who was also imprisoned, 
offered a much larger quantity, if Pizarro would 
place him on the throne instead of his brother. 
Pizarro accepted both offers, and in both cases 
broke his engagements; but the two ransoms, 
which were punctually paid, when melted down, 
realized nearly a million sterling. 

The sight of so enormous an amount of gold 
naturally led the Spanish conquerors to inquire 
from whence the metal was obtained; and this 
led to the discovery of the mines of gold 
and silver in both Mexico and Peru, which 
have constituted the source both of the riches 
and the poverty and degradation of Spain. On 
the most moderate computation, the average pro- 
duce of all the mines of the New World, during 
the three hundred and fifty years of Spanish 
occupation, has, according to Humboldt, been 





not less than £9,500,000 per annum. So that 
upward of £3,000,000,000 sterling, in a con- 
tinuous stream, had passed into Europe in that 
period, independent of other and less certain 
supplies. This, however, is only a proximate 
estimate; for the custom-houses were so badly 
served in the New World, and the opportunity 
for frauds, both by the merchants and the author- 
ities, so easy of avail and difficult to prevent, 
that large quantities were smuggled out of the 
country in payment for smuggled merchandise, 
notwithstandirg the very severe laws by which 
the revenue was nomina!ly guai ded. 

The supply, therefore, of the precious metals 
from the mines of the New World has been as 
variously estimated as there are authors whe 
have written on the subject. But, after weigh- 
ing the various testimonies, and comparing their 
means of information, we believe that the full 
amount of gold and silver sent to Europe from 
the Spanish American mines, was not less than 
£10,000,000 per annum, independent of what was 
obtained from other sources—namely, Russia and 
the United States. The quantity furnished by 
the latter is very small; and of that from the 
Ural Mountains we shall have occasion to speak 
more at large presently. 

It must not be supposed that the above supply 
of the precious metals was all retained in Europe, 
either as circulating media or for the arts. On 
the contrary, full half of it has gone to Asia, in 
exchange for goods, in the following channels: 


Piasters. 
The Levant and Red Sea, - . - 4,000,000 
Direct long-sea route, . . - 17,500,000 
Russia and Chinese Tartary, - - 4,000,000 
Total, - - - - - . 25,500,000 


Reckoning the piastre at four shillings, it gives a 
value of £5,100,000 sterling per annum, leaving 
not quite five millions of the supply in Europe 
for the uses of commerce. But even this is still 
further reduced by the amount used in the arts; 
which, according to Mr. Jacob, is estimated and 
distributed as follows: 


Great Britain, - - - - £2,457,221 
France, - - - - - 1,200,000 
Switzerland, - - - - °* 350,000 
The rest of Europe, - ~ - + 1,405,492 

£5,412,713 


M’Culloch, however, reckons the present value at 
£6,050,000, of which £1,250,000 consists of old 
plate melted down. 

It will be readily seen that with these draw- 
backs, the supply of circulating media in Europe 
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would have proved utterly inadequate to the re- 
quirements of trade and commerce, had not an 
expedient been found to supply the deficiency. 
The system of bank paper money was, in fact, 
an indispenable necessity, without which it would 
have been impossible for the nations of Europe 
to have made any perceptible progress either in 
commerce or manufactures. Nor did the popula- 
tions of Europe much increase until the stimulus 
was given to industrial pursuits by the extension 
of the paper system, by which it may truly be 
said that the wealth of England in particular has 
been created out of nothing; for the labor which 
has been the motive power could not have been 
called forth, without the capital that was created 
by the banking system. And whatever evils may 
have attended that system, (and we will admit 
them to their full extent,) the country has out- 
grown them, so far as to be able to bear them, 
without being retarded in her prosperity, or 
abridged in her political power. With a debt of 
£800,000,000, created by the facilities afforded 
by the banking system, she now occupies the first 
position amongst the nations of the world, in 
point of credit, wealth, and social happiness. 
Hier commerce embraces the whole world, and 
her political influence extends to every country 
where her name is known. 

The effect of the discovery of the precious 
metals in Mexico and Peru was, in the first in- 
stance, highly beneficial to Spain. Such was the 
stimulus given to her trade, by the great demand 
for goods of every description for her newly ac- 
quired colonies, that her numerous cities and 
towns were perfect hives of industry, excelling 
those of every other state in Europe, with the 
exception of Venice and Florence, in commercial 
and manufacturing greatness: so that, in the 
year 1545, the orders for goods for the colonies 
were so large and numerous, that it would have 
required six years to execute them. The city of 
Seville alone, which was the emporium of the 
commerce with those colonies, gave employment 
to 16,000 looms, in fabrics of wool and silk, and 
to 180,000 hands to work them. Her commer- 
cial marine consisted of 1000 ships, all fully em- 
ployed in the transit of goods to and from the 
New World. This great prosperity continued 
during the reigns of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
Charles V., throughout which period the supply 
of the precious metals was limited, compared 
with what it afterward became, and was, more- 
over, under the control of those great sovereigns, 
who prevented the evil effect that would other- 
wise have ensued. 








But when Philip II. ascended the throne of 





Spain, the change in the condition of that coun- 
try was rapid and disastrous. Depending upon 
his large and increasing resources from the colo- 
nies, that monarch engaged in a multiplied sys- 
tem of warfare with the most powerful states of 
Europe; and his successor, Philip III., as if to 
aggravate the national injury inflicted by his 

father, expelled from the kingdom by one stroke 

of his pen, a million of his most wealthy and in- 

dustrious subjects ; and, at the same time, drained 

off the youth of what remained of the population 

to fill up the ranks of his armies. Great numbers 

also of the people, tempted by the easy acquisition 
of wealth in the new colonies, emigrated thither ; 

whilst, on the other hand, the increase of specie 
in Spain, soon caused a general relaxation in the 
industrial habits and pursuits of the people. So 
rapid and injurious was the effect upon the com- 
mercial spirit of the country, that at the close of 

the reign of Philip III. the city of Seville had 
lost the chief portion of her trade; so that, of 

the 16,000 looms formerly employed, only 400 
remained, and a proportionate number of work- 
men. 

In writing on this subject, Dr. Robertson re- 
marks; ‘* Early in the seventeenth century Spain 
felt such a diminution in the number of her peo- 
ple, that, from inability to recruit her armies, 
she was compelled to contract her operations. 
Her flourishing manufactures were fallen into 
decay; her fleets, which had been the terror of 
all Europe, were ruined; her extensive foreign 
commerce was lost. The trade between different 
parts of her own dominions was interrupted, and 
the ships that attempted to carry it on were 
taken and plundered by the enemies whom she 
once despised. Even agriculture, the primary 
object of industry, in every prosperous state, 
was neglected; and one of the most fertile coun- 
tries of Europe hardly raised what was required 
for the support of its own inhabitants.” 

In proportion with the diminution in the in- 
dustrial habits of the people, the tide also of that 
wealth which caused it was diverted into other 
channels. Before the increase of specie had pro- 
duced its deteriorating effect, the colonies of 
Spain depended upon the mother country for the 
supply of every article, both of necessity and 
luxury, the product of European manufacture. 
But, in full proportion with the increased demand 
consequent upon the extensive emigration to the 
New World, was her inability, from the same 
cause, to supply that demand; and the result 
was, that, notwithstanding the most stringent 
laws for the exclusion of foreigners from a par- 
ticipation in the colonial trade, the manufactures 
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of England, Holland, France, and Italy were 
supplied in abundance, through the connivance 
of the Spanish merchants, who were the carriers, 
and paid for, to an enormous amount, with that 
gold and silver which Spain fondly imagined 
(and, as she thought, fully secured by enact- 
ments) would have passed through her own cus- 
tom-houses, and been retained in the country. 
‘‘In a short time,” says the same author, “not 
above one-twentieth part of the commodities ex- 
ported to Spanish America was of Spanish growth 
or fabric; all the rest was the property of foreign 
merchants, though entered in the name of Spa- 
niards; and the treasure of the New World may 
be said thenceforth not to have belonged to Spain. 
This destructive commerce drained off the riches 
of the nation faster and more completely than 
even the extravagant schemes of ambition carried 
on by its monarchs. Spain was so much asto- 
nished and distressed at beholding her American 
treasures vanish almost as soon as they were im- 
ported, that Philip III, unable to supply what 
was requisite in circulation, issued an edict, by 
which he endeavored to raise copper money to a 
value im currency nearly equal to that of silver ; 
and the lord of the Mexican and Peruvian mines 
was reduced to a wretched expedient, which is 
the last resource of petty impoverished states.” 
Striking, indeed, is the contrast exhibited in 
the difference of condition now existing between 
the northern and southern portions of the New 
World. The hardy adventurers who adopted the 
former for their country found it covered with 
almost impenetrable forests, the appropriation 
and cultivation of which involved a life of cease- 
less conflict, toil, and difficulty. Every foot of 
ground had to be wooed to productiveness by the 
severest labor, and in the face of hostile and 
treacherous foes. The dense and interminable 
wilderness must, by a tedious process, yield to 
the axe and the flame, before enough of produce 
could be raised to supply the immediate cravings 
of nature; and the untutored Indian, the right- 
ful proprietor of the soil, had to be conciliated 
into acquiescence with the intrusion, or driven 
back by force; so that the colonists were com- 
pelled, like the Israelites of old, to labor with 
the tool in one hand, and a weapon in the other. 
Such difficulties might have appalled the stoutest 
hearts, and unnerved the most stalwart arm, 
But the country had fallen into the hands of an 
enterprising and indomitable race. After up- 
ward of two hundred years of unflinching and 
incessant perseverance, a mighty nation has 
sprang into existence in that wilderness, in all 
the vigor and buoyancy of youth, the strength 








and confidence of manhood, and the pride of in- 
dependence. 

The Spanish colonies, on the contrary, exhi- 
bited, previous to the revolution, all the charac- 
teristics of weakness and inertness incident to 
the people of the mother country in its period of 
decay. Depending almost wholly on the produce 
of their mines, the cultivation of the land was 
but a secondary object, and both were left to the 
care of the Indians, who were compelled to do 
all the labor in the field and in the mines; whilst 
the Spaniards, the lords of the soil, spent their 
time in those enervating pursuits most fatal to 
all improvement. On the other hand, the rigid 
reservation of the trade of the colonies by the 
mother country, kept the former in a state of 
dependence unfavorable alike to the moral and 
intellectual development of the people, and to the 
increase of population. The produce of the 
country must all pass into Spain; and what 
European produce was required, could be re- 
ceived legally only through the Spanish customs; 
and foreigners were absolutely forbidden to set- 
tle in or trade with the country. Add to this, the 
unequal and arbitrary appropriation of the land, 
by which immense tracts were held by indi- 
viduals, which, by law, must descend undivided 
and inalienable to the eldest son forever, preclu- 
ded all improvement or even cultivation to any 
extent. The enormous ecclesiastical establish- 
ment also, utterly barren and profitless in an 
economic point of view, absorbed a large portion 
of that wealth, which would otherwise have been 
employed in imparting vigor to commerce-and 
industry. The population of Mexico was 
6,500,000, and the revenues of the ecclesiastical 
establishments amounted to 24,000,000 of pias- 
tres, or £5,000,000 sterling per annum, of which 
1,500,000 was paid to the clergy of Mexico city 
alone. For instance, the monastic institutions 
were exceedingly numerous in proportion to the 
population. In 1649, the number of convents 
was 840; and a petition was presented to the 
King of Spain, praying that no new ones might 
be founded, and that the revenues of those exist- 
ing might be circumscribed, otherwise the reli- 
gious houses would swallow up the whole pro- 
perty of the country. At the same time, they 
prayed that ‘‘the bishops should be restrained 
in conferring holy orders, there being, in New 
Spain alone, siz thousand clergymen without any 
livings, but in receipt of stipends.” 

And what are the fruits accruing to Spain her- 
self from her rich and fertile acquisitions in the 
New World? The very excess of those riches 
has impoverished her, by causing a cessation of 
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industrial pursuits at home; so that, at the 
period when Great Britain and her former colo- 
nies in America have simultaneously arrived at a 
condition of real wealth and independence, never 
surpassed by any nation in the world, Spain finds 
herself denuded (partly by a violent separation, 
and partly by treaty, in which she submits to a 
mean and inadequate pecuniary equivalent, 
under the consciousness that she can no longer 
retain them) of the whole of those rich and ex- 
tensive possessions, and herself sunk into a state 
of national impotence and imbecility, that ren- 
ders her the object of scorn and contempt to the 
surrounding nations, 

With the decline of prosperity in Spain, there 
arose a deterioration of morals, aggravated by 
the commercial system. In order to prevent the 
increase of contraband trade, the most severe 
laws were enacted against smuggling. But those 
whose business it was to see to the execution of 
those laws, felt it more to their interest to con- 
nive at their evasion, and the whole staff of offi- 
cials were consequently corrupted, so that the 
illicit commerce continued to increase. This 
super-induced a laxity of morals throughout the 
whole mass of society; and, although the acces- 
sion of the Bourbons to the Spanish crown at the 
beginning of the last century caused a brief re- 
vival of prosperity, the blow had been too severe 
to admit of a radical cure. The industrial habits 
of the people were destroyed; the dreams of 
easily-acquired wealth had supplanted the reality 
of a gradual acquisition of independence; and 
the disappointment of their hopes had produced 
that moral languor and inertness which are the 
sure precursors of irremediable poverty. Spain, 
with natural resources superior to most #nd in- 
ferior to none of the European states, ic 7‘ ihe 
present day the very reverse of what she was at 
the opening of the sixteenth century, when the 
sober pursuits of commerce and agriculture 
within her own territories insured to her people 
the abundant supply of every want that necessity 
or luxury could create. 

» But upon the nations to which the wealth of 
the Spanish colonies accrued by an indirect chan- 
nel, the effects were far different. Debarred by 
severe and absurd enactments from an open par- 
ticipation in the operations of the mines, they 
could only obtain a portion of the newly-created 
wealth, by the extension of their industrial pur- 
suits, for the purpose of supplying the colonists ; 
and although obstructed at the outset and at 
every point by similar prohibitions, they availed 
themselyes, as we have already stated, of this 
resource, and poured their merchandise into the 








Spanish colonies by the aid and connivance of 
the Spanish merchants, who never, in a single 
instance, were known to betray them. In fact, 
‘*so scrupulously honorable were the transac- 
tions generally between the merchants of the Old 
and New Worlds, that no bale of goods on the one 
hand, or chest of treasure on the other, were 
ever opened or examined, both being implicitly 
received on the credit of the parties from whom 
they came. One instance only of fraud is re- 
corded. In 1654, a large quantity of coined 
silver, brought from Peru to Portobello, was 
found to be adulterated to the extent of one-fifth 
base metal. The Spanish merchants fook the 
loss upon themselves, and indemnified their em- 
ployers; and the treasurer of the revenue in 
Peru, who was the author of the fraud, was pub- 
licly burned.” — Ulloa, quoted by Robertson. 

Such were the effects of the influx of the pre- 

cious metals upon Spain, after the discovery and 
conquest of Mexico and Peru; and, as we have 
in the present day a recurrence of such an event, 
applying particularly to the United Kingdom, we 
propose now to inquire, how far the condition of 
the two countries and the two erasare analogous, 
so as to render probable a recurrence also, with 
us, of the calamities which befell Spain. The 
discovery of the ‘ gold fields” of Australia and 
California; for, although the latter is an Ameri- 
can possession, its reflex action upon the United 
Kingdom will materially increase that of the 
Australian discovery—is already producing a 
perceptible effect upon our commercial and sccial 
system. What, then, are likely to be the per- 
manent effects of this influx of gold upon the 
commercial prosperity and social habits of the 
British people? 
‘ Before, however, we enter upon this inquiry, 
we will consult some of those authors who, hav- 
ing studied the subject, have recorded their ma- 
ture opinions respecting the general effect upon 
mankind at large of the pursuit and search after 
the precious metals. 

Robertson says:—‘‘It is observed, that if a 
person once enters this seducing path, it is al- 
most impcessible for him to return. His ideas 
alter; he seems to be possessed of another spirit: 
visions of imaginary wealth are continually be- 
fore his eyes, and he thinks, and speaks, and 
dreams of nothing else. Such is the spirit that 
must be formed wherever the active exertions of 
any society are chiefly employed in working 
mines of gold and silver; and no spirit is more 
adverse to such improvements in commerce and 
agriculture as render a nation really opulent.” 
Adam Smith says :—‘‘ Projects of mining, in- 
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stead of replacing the capital employed in them, 
together with the ordinary profits of stock, com- 
monly absorb both capital and profits. They are 
the projects, therefore, to which, of all others, a 
prudent lawgiver, who desired to increase the 
capital of the nation, would least choose to give 
any extraordinary encouragement, or turn toward 
them a greater share of that capital than would 
go to them of its own accord. Such, in reality, 
is the absurd confidence which all men have in 
their own good fortune, that whenever there is 
the least probability of success, too great a share 
is apt to go to them of its own accord.” 

Such are the recorded opinions of these emi- 
nent writers, of the pernicious influence on society 
of a thirst after the precious metals; and we 
shall be able to show, that they are fuily borne 
out by the effect, so far as it has, gone, of the 
Australian and Californian discoveries upon the 
people of England and America. 

The Californian gold fields were first discovered 
in 1848, upon the cession of that country to the 
United States of America. It is a remarkable 
fact, that, although the Spaniards had held pos- 
session of that country for upward of three hun- 
dred years, they had never so far investigated its 
resources as to ascertain the richness of its soil 
in the precious metals. This neglect, however, 
did not arise either from a want of indications 
of such riches, or from an indifference to the 
acquisition of mineral wealth. On the one hand, 
their existence had been noticed by several tra- 
velers who had visited the coast. Sir Francis 
Drake, who touched upon it in 1577, says, ‘‘ The 
earth of the country seems to promise very rich 
veins of gold and silver, there being hardly any 
digging without throwing up some of the ores of 
them.” Shelvocke also at a later period (1719) 
says, ‘* The soil is a rich black mould, which, as 
you turn it up against the sun, appears as if 
mixed with gold dust, some of which we at- 
tempted to wash and purify from the dirt; and 
the more we did this, the more it appeared like 
gold. In order to be further satisfied, I brought 
away some of it, which was lost in our confusion 
in China, But, be this as it will, it is certain 
that this country abounds in metals of all sorts.” 

Again; in the district of Sonora, on the other 
side of the Gulf of California, rich beds of gold 
were discovered so late as the year 1771. At 
that period, the incursions of the Indians into 
New Spain compelled the Spaniards to send an 
officer and a company of troops into Sonora, to 
chastiseandsubduethem. ‘In the course of this 
service,” says Robertson, ‘‘the Spaniards marched 
through countries into which they seem not to have 
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penetrated before that time, and discovered mines 
of such value, as was astonishing even to men 
acquainted with the riches contained in the moun- 
tains of the New World. At Cinguilla, in the pro- 
vince of Sonora, they entered a plain of fourteen 
leagues in extent, in which, at the depth of only 
fourteen inches, they found gold in grains of such 
size, that some of them weighed nine marks (72 
oz.), and in such quantities that in a short time, 
with a few laborers, they collected 1000 marks 
(8000 oz.) of gold in grains, even without taking 
time to wash the earth that had been dug, which 
appeared so rich, that persons of skill computed 
it might yield what would be equal in value to 
1,000,000 of pisos, (or about £325,000 sterling). 

Nor were the Spanish authorities ignorant of 
the fact of the existence of gold and other valua- 
ble productions. The Jesuits long held posses- 
sion of the country, during which period they 
deterred the Spanish government from interfering 
with them, by representing both the soil and 
climate in the most unfavorable light; assuring 
their sovereign that nothing but their zeal for the 
conversion of the natives would have induced 
them to remain in the country. Whether they 
had discovered the treasures of gold and silver 
contained in the soil, is unknown; but suspicion 
having been excited that all was not quite straight- 
forward in their representations, upon the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits from Spain in 1773, Don 
Galvez d’Almeida was sent to survey the penin- 
sula of California, and he reported so favorably 
respecting it, that it was greatly raised in public 
estimation. A valuable pearl-fishery was found 
on the coast, and gold mines of great promise 
were discovered. Lorenzano, the historian of the 
country, has also done it ample justice. But the 
whole attention of the Spaniards was absorbed 
by the rich metallic treasures of their Mexican 
and Peruvian mines; and California, neglected 
by the government, continued for three centuries 
after its discovery a desolate and useless append- 
age to the Spanish crown. 

No sooner, however, had this country passed 
into. the hands of the Anglo-Saxon race, than its 
vast resources were explored, and its stores of 
the precious metals brought to light and rendered 
available, as extraordinary in their extent, as in 
the facility with which they are obtained. The 
district throughout which gold is found, is vari- 
ously estimated at from 500 to 1000 miles in 
extent, and embracing the whole breadth of the 
peninsula. Probably it exists in a greater or 
less degree in every part of the country, where 
the soil is composed of the debris of quartz, 
washed down from the mountains; and more 
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especially on the borders and in the beds of the 
streams. Whether it will be possible to discover 
the sources of this auriferous effusion over so 
large a district of country, it is impossible to 
say; but its connection with quartz, so frequently 
demonstrated, would indicate that it originally 
was formed in beds of that mineral in the moun- 
tains; and that the decomposition of these, either 
by the natural and constant action of the atmo- 
sphere upon their surface, or by a more violent 
agency—possibly by both—the gold has become 
liberated, and diffused throughout the soil of the 
country, as it is now found. At present, there is 
no indication of a failure in the produce of the 
mines; on the contrary, the supply continues to 
increase, and will probably be still more abund- 
ant, when all the means and appliances of science 
and engineering skill are brought to bear upon 
them. The discovery of gold in California natu- 
rally attracted the attention of scientific men; 
and analogical investigations were instituted, 
which produced, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, a still more important discovery. It was 
observed that all the gold fields hitherto disco- 
vered, were connected with mountains abounding in 
quartz, and ranging from south to north. This ob- 
servation induced the conjecture, that the moun- 
tains of Australia, which answered to these con- 
ditions, would be found to contain that metal. 
Accordingly, an investigation was undertaken 
with the sanction of government, and the result 
proved the correctness of the conjecture. In the 
year 1850, two scientific gentlemen, who had 
gone into the interior from Melbourne, returned 
with specimens of gold, of a very superior quali- 
ty; and, moreover, announced the astounding 
fact, that, in all probability, the region through- 
out which the metal was diffused, was of indefi- 
nite extent. 

No sooner was this intelligence made public, 
than the district indicated became peopled as by 
magic, and the whole population of those new 
colonies appeared to be moved by one spirit—the 
thirst for gold. The tradesman abandoned his 
store, the farmer his flocks and herds, the laborer 
his sober employments; all rushed simultaneously 
to the Diggings, with the full expectation of be- 
ing suddenly enriched; and the results have been 
successful so far, beyond all precedent or calcu- 
lation. During the four years that have elapsed 


since the first spade was driven into the Austra- 
lian gold-fields, the quantity of that metal and 
silver imported into the United Kingdom, and 
deposited in the Bank of England, amounts to 
the enormous sum of £87,878,000 sterling, dis- 
tributed as follows :— 
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1851, . ; - £13;796,000 
1852)... « . ° - 20,351,000 
1853, . ; - = 27,186,000 
1854, . - ; . - 26,545,000 

£87,878,000 


This, however, is but a proximate statement, 
and gives but a very inadequate idea of the actual 
amount taken from the soil. We must add to it 
the quantity retained in Australia and California, 
what has been brought in by private parties, and 
what has been imported and re-exported to for- 
eign countries. Taking these into account, it is 
probuble that in the four years the total amount 
would not be less than £140,000,000, or 
£35,000,000 sterling per annum; and notwith- 
standing the immense number of persons at work 
in the various districts in which the gold is found, 
the yield continues to increase, and new fields 
are constantly discovered. Such is the efficiency 
of the means now employed for separating the 
gold and breaking the quartz, that it is calcu- 
lated that the amount this year, raised from all 
the Australian gold-fields, will not be less than 
£20,000,000—an amount twice as great as the 
average annual produce of the gold and silver 
mines of the New World, previous to the disco- 
very in California. 

To these modern discoveries of the precious 
metals, is to be added that of the Russian mines 
in the Ural Mountains. The produce of these is 
annually increasing, and is now estimated at 
£5,000,000 sterling. The greater portion, if not 
the whole of this, is retained in the dominions of 
the Czar, whose policy is to sell or export much, 
and purchase Jifile, in order to render his people 
so far as possible, independent of foreigners. 

Such is the present state of the supply of the 
precious metals in regard to the new fields opened 
for their production, and as affecting the nations 
into whose hands they have been thrown—name- 
ly, the British colonies, and through them the 
mother country, the United States of America, 
and Russia. It now remains for us to inquire 
what will be the probable effect of this unprece- 
dented and continuous influx of gold upon these 
countries, and in what respects their prosperity 
will be promoted or retarded thereby. 

Before commencing the inquiry, it is necessary 
to consider to what extent the circumstances of 
the times, and of the countries concerned, are in 
accordance or otherwise with those of Spain, at 
the period of the conquest of Mexico. 

We have seen, that at the period referred to, 
Spain found herself in a state of great prosperity. 
She had been raised by a succession of wise and 
sagacious monarchs far above the surrounding 
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states of Europe. Her fleets and armies were at 
once a terror to her enemies, and a powerful 
protection to friendly states. Her commerce and 
manufactures were almost on a par with those of 
Venice and Genoa, and, in the first instance, 
were powerfully stimulated by the demand for 
goods for the new colonies. Her exports for a 
few years after the conquest, were immense, and 
brought in return a flood of mineral riches into 
the mother country. We have seen, however, 
that this wealth and this prosperity were of short 
duration; that the gold and silver went by indi- 
rect channels to enrich other nations; whilst 
Spain, the nominal mistress of the commerce, was 
reduced to the second-rate position of carrier and 
agent to these foreign adventurers, who bore 
away the prize which she had won by her naval 
and military prowess. The causes of this decline 
may be reduced to the following general heads :— 
lst, the extensive emigration to the New World; 
2dly, the relaxation in the industrial habits and 
pursuits of the people; 3dly, the destructive re- 
strictions imposed on trade and commerce; 4thly, 
the drain upon the population to supply the 
armies; 5thly, the expulsion of the Moors and 
Jews; 6thly, the advance in the price of labor 
and the necessaries of life, ‘consequent on the 
foregoing. 

It will require no argument to show that, with 
the exception of the first and last of these causes, 
there is no analogy between the state of Spain in 
the sixteenth century, and that of England at the 
present time; and yet, such is the condition of 
society here, that there is danger of a retrogres- 
sion in our industrial pursuits, which may prove 
fatal to the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try. Let us explain ourselves more fully. 

Previous to the discovery of the gold-fields of 
Australia and California, there was a large sur- 
plus of labor existing in the labor market here, 
which was consequently reduced below its real 
value. But the extensive emigration that has 
since taken place, and is still in operation, has 
not only drained off this surplus, which would 
have been a benefit to the country at large, but 
has also reduced the supply of efficient labor, in 
some districts of the country, below the actual 
demand; so that the balance, if anything, is 
against the demand, and the employer finds it 
dificult to procure a supply of able-bodied 
laborers for his purpose. 

This new balance of demand and supply in the 
labor market has raised a question which may 
hereafter seriously affect the commercial and 
manufacturing interests. It is evident that the 
great body of operatives have learned the secret 





of their power; but, from ignorance of the laws 
by which capital and labor are regulated, have 
over-estimated both their power and their value. 
In almost all departments of industry, this has 
led to hostile combinations, in which the demands 
of the operatives have been so extravagant, that 
it was impossible for the masters to comply with 
them, even if such @ course, under compulsion, 
would have been prudent or safe. It was un- 
fortunate, too, that just then the high price of 
provisions afforded a specious (though fallacious) 
pretext for the movement. It was met, however, 
by a similar combination on the part of the mas- 
ters, which brought the relative strength of the 
two parties to the test. The result might have 
been foreseen: that it was impossible for the 
masters to give way, and submit to a dictation 
which would at once have deprived them of the 
power of managing their own business. LEvery- 
thing, therefore, was at stake with them, and 
they were bound, at all hazards, to stand out the 
contest, even to the abandonment of their busi- 
ness, if necessary, as was the case with the silk 
manufacturers in Dublin; the number of whose 
looms was reduced from 6,000 to 200, entirely by 
the combinations of workmen, which compelled 
the masters to abandon the business. 

Our object in referring to this unhappy contest, 
is to show that it is one of the natural results of 
that heavy drain upon the labor market, pro- 
duced by emigration; and that, although for the 
present the masters have gained the battle, the 
contest must not be considered as finally settled. 
Emigration has not yet, we think, reached its 
culminating point; it being probable that, from 
the present drain upon the labor market to sup- 
ply the army, the increase of the price of the 
necessaries of life, and of the publie burdens, 
will give a fresh stimulus to emigration, in the 


desire to escape from both, and thus render still 


more palpable the disparity between the demand 
and supply in the labor market, 

In such a case the danger will be, that in a 
future struggle between capital and labor, the 
demands of the latter will be justified by the 
seareity in the supply, so that the price will 
advance to such a height, as to destroy the com- 
peting power of the British manufacturer. And 
this, coupled with the annoyance of such re- 
iterated contests, will disgust the master manu- 
facturers to such a degree, that they will abandon 
a course of life, which neither yields them an 
adequate profit on their capital, nor a moment’s 
peace of mind, 

Here, then, lies the sole danger to England that 
we anticipate from the Australian discoveries. 
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In other respects, the condition of the United 
Kingdom is in no respects analogous to that of 
Spain in the sixteenth century. We no longer 
rely on a metallic currency for the purposes of 
trade or commerce. The substitution of a paper 
currency, based upon a system of public credit 
of an extent and stability such as the world never 
before beheld, has, by long use, rendered: the 
possession of coin rather burdensome than other- 
wise, save for the purpose of change, and in small 
quantities. So much, too, has both trade and 
commerce been extended, that the effects of the 
millions of gold thrown into the market by ‘the 
Australian and Californian mines, have scarcely 
been felt; and it would even seem, by the dimi- 
nution of the bullion at the Bank of England, 
notwithstanding the large supplies continually 
received, that the export of that metal is still 
greater than the import. Be this as it may, the 
only evil we experience from these discoveries is 
the advance in the price of labor and of the ne- 
cessaries of life. 

In other respects, the various departments of 
industry were never in # more healthy or satis- 
factory condition. Unrestricted by legislative 
enactments, our commerce has spread its wings 
to the four winds of heaven, and supplies the 
wants of every country in the known world. Our 
shipping has increased beyond all precedent, 
and still it is difficult to procure vessels, except 
at high rates of freight. In all departments of 
commerce and manufacture, work is abundant, 
and the operatives are fully employed at good 
wages. And, notwithstanding the high price of 
provisions, there is no complaining, nor any ex- 
tensive diminution in the consumption. The 
imports of all the necessaries of life continually 
increase, whilst the exports have monthly ex- 
ceeded those of the corresponding months of pre- 
vious years. 

At present, therefore, so far as the mother 
country is concerned, everything is now going on 
well, and the only danger we anticipate is a fur- 
ther drain upon the labor market by emigration, 
or otherwise. This, however, is far from an 
imaginary one; and, if it should take place to 
any great extent, would affect our manufactures 
in precisely the same manner as a similar move- 
ment destroyed the manufactures of Seville, 
before referred to. The most effectual preven- 
tive will be, for the manufacturers to promote 
the enlightenment and education of their work- 
men; and, by instilling the true principles’ of 
economy into their minds, cause them to see’that 





their interests and those of their employers ‘are | 


identical and inseparable; and thus they would 


see the importance of working in harmony with 
each other. 

With regard to the effect of the gold discoveries 
upon the Australian colonies, whatever factitious 
prosperity may be apparent from them, we cannot 
but regard them as injurious to the best interests 
of the new colonies. All indnstrial pursuits are 
held in abeyance, and the colonists now depend 
almost entirely upon foreign importations for 
supplies of the necessaries of life. These, as well 
as labor, are advanced in price to such a pitch, 
as to be fully commensurate with the acquisition 
of wealth from the gold fields. On the other 
hand, the state of morals, which in that country 
was never ata very high standard, is rendered 
much worse by the sudden acquisition of wealth 
by a class of men the least likely to make a good 
use of it, and who, consequently, waste it in ex- 
travagance, drunkenness, and debauchery, What 
may be the ultimate result, it is not for us to 
foretell; it is, however, very plain, that, whilst 
the rage for seeking gold continues, and the 
lowest class of men are those who must succeed 
the best in that pursuit, there can be no prospect 
of improvement in this respect. All the efficient 
and profitable labor of the colony will continue 
to be absorbed by it, or rendered so scarce and 
dear, as to make it more advantageous to. import, 
than to produce, the necessaries of life. Thus 
the regular industry of the colonies will be. de- 
stroyed, and a condition of society produced most 
injurious to a young and rising community. 

Lastly, we come to speak of the effect of the 
gold discoveries of California upon the United 
States of America; and here we have much less 
difficulty, and more certain ground upon which 
to form an opinion. We shall class our remarks 
‘under the several heads of Population, Commerce, 
and Political Influence, and endeavor to trace the 
effect of the influx of gold upon each. 

1st, Population. Upon the first announcement 
of the auriferous discoveries in, California, so 
great was the rush of adventurers to the new 
colony, that, had the population of the States 
been stationary, or self-dependent for its increase, 
the consequences would haye been most injurious 
to the industry of the country. But the broad 
stream of emigration constantly pouring into the 
eastern States, far more than makes up the loss 
by the.-south-western emigration; and thus the 
latter is not felt. It is not improbable, that, 
since the first announcement of the gold fields, 
the emigration. to the States has amounted to 


‘more ‘than double. the migration to California ; 


ard that that country, which is now incorporated 
with the Federal Union, will in future not affeov 
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the population of the north-eastern states, any 
more than the migration from the east to the 
western prairies of Wisconsin. or Arkansas. 

2Qdly, Commerce. There can be no doubt of the 
beneficial influence of the gold discoveries upon 
the commerce of the United States. Circum- 
stances, to which it is unnecessary to refer, and 
which will probably not again occur, had damaged 
the character of the paper money to such an 
extent, that its amount became very inadequate 
to the requirements of trade. The accession, 
therefore, of ten or twelve millions annually to 
the circulation, and.that of an unquestionable 
character, could not but be hailed as the most 
beneficial event that could have happened to the 
commerce of the country. 

8dly, Political influence. Taking now a more 
enlarged view of these discoveries, a political 
effect is likely to arise out of them, far more 
momentous, extensive, and permanent in its 
consequences and future bearing on the destinies 
of the New World. De Tocqueville, in his 
admirable work on the Democracy of America, 
confidently predicts the entire occupation, at no 
distant period, of the northern continent by the 
Angle-Saxon race. The migration of the north- 
eastern population in the direction of California, 
coupled with the occupation of Oregon by both 
Americans and British, will certainly lay a foun- 
dation, broad and solid, of an active and flourish- 
ing community on the shores of the Pacific, and 





render the fulfillment of De Tocqueville’s prophecy 
easy of accompiishment. It is, in fact, but a 
question of time and expediency, and although 
the states of New Spain have acquired and man- 
aged hitherto to maintain, a kind of precarious 
independence, past events indicate that not much 
of either is likely to be required in a case where 
feebleness and pusillanimity on the one hand are 
opposed to restless acquisitiveness and unscrupu- 
lous determination on the other. 

A reference to one remarkable fact connected 
with these discoveries shall conclude our paper 
It is, that they have thrown into the hands of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the only two free, unfet- 
tered, and Protestant nations of the world, nearly 
the whole supply of the precious metals. And 
believing, as we firmly do, that England and the 
United States are destined to play an important 
part in the future civilization and evangelization 
of the world, we cannot but consider this fact as 
most striking, and far from being one of those 
common occurrences which the history of nations 
exhibits to our view. Whatever may be the 
designs of an overruling Providence in this ar- 
rangement, we trust that these two nations, so 
intimately allied in blood, in commerce, and in 
political and religious sympathies, will continue 
to act in harmony in all the great and important 
movements which are now in transition, and in 
anticipation bearing upon the future liberties 
ana happiness of mankind.—Hogg’s Instructor. 





WINDS OF SPRING. 


BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


Ir sudden Summer shone with all her light, 
Who could abide her coming? and what eyes 
Awaking could affront the flaming skies 

Of morning, and not tremble at the sight ? 


Slowly She bends unto us from the height 
Of her enthronement, and unveils her crown 
With sovran sweetness, as She steppeth down; 
Love shades her triumphs, Mercy stays her might, 


If, like the frosts of Winter, Woe and Pain, 
And sharp Misfortune, like the winds of Spring, 
Were not, some flowers, most sweet in blossoming, 
Would not be gather’d in the world again. 





Hope would not, like the early primrose, blow ; 

Nor Charity, like the violet on the plain ; 

Nor Faith, like the bright crocus dash’d with rain ; 
Nor Pity, like the pale bells in the snow. 


Men would be Gods in their unchanging bliss, 
If Joy’s midsummer zenith could be still 
Unshadow’d by a passing cloud of ill— 
And the high worlds unseen for light of this. 
} 

But, if the star of Gladness rose no more, 
Self-centred hearts would harden into stone; 
Life’s sweetest lights from good and evil thrown 

Rise, like the rainbow, ’twixt the sun and shower. 
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THE DUEL EXTRAORDINARY. 


OR THE FRENCH “CODE OF HONOR” IN 1794. 





TRANSLATED BY CHARLES DESMARAIS GARDETTE, 





In the winter of 1794, General Moreau being 
appointed commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Rhine, established his head-quarters in the city 
of Strasbourg. 

Strasbourg is a pleasant, spirited, and hospi- 
table town, especially to the military stranger, 
for the Alsacians are all soldiers, and have con- 
sequently a brotherly feeling toward those in the 
profession of arms; almost all the old men are 
veteran pensioners, and the youths’ highest aspi- 
rations are for the arrival of their eighteenth 
year, and their consequent entrance into the 
service of their country. 

When the *‘ call” is sounded in Alsace, every 
tradesman who leaves his shop, every peasant 
who hastens from his cottage, knows how to load 
a musket, handle a sabre, and manage a horse; 
and their old proverb of ‘‘ Autant d’ hommes, 
autant de soldats”—‘*As many men, so many 
soldiers haye we”—is a true one literally, which 
is more than can be said of most proverbs. 

Being so warlike, they necessarily have the 
failings of such a character, and are therefore 
somewhat hot-headed, or rather do not possess 
the saint-like forbearance that might be hoped 
of them, but they certainly do possess eminently 
the necessary qualifications for making the best 
light cavalry of France; and their proneness to 
quarrel generally finds proper outlet in this ser- 
vice, or in chastising-the vaporings of some mili- 
tary bully who may happen to be among their 
garrison. 

At the period of which we write, there was a 
certain young hussar captain named Fournier, 
who figured rather conspicuously in this charac- 
ter, at the head-quarters of General Moreau, 
having rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious to 
the Strasbourgians by his fiery temper, extraor- 
dinary skill with his weapons, and his apparently 
heartless disregard of taking life upon trivial 
provocation. He had, moreover, excited an 
especial hatred against himself, by the slaughter 
of a young man named Blumn, the only survivor 
of a once numerous and wealthy family in the 
city, whom, they said, he had challenged without 
cause, and shot without pity. 








The very day of his funeral General Moreau 
gave a grand féte, and the higher class of burgh- 
ers, to which Blumm was allied, could not well 
refuse their presence without giving offence ; 
while Fournier, as an officer of the garrison, was 
of course invited; so that thus the murderer and 
the friends of his victim would be brought to- 
gether, and a violent scene might be anticipated. 
General Moreau knew this, and foresaw that the 
folly of one man might thus prejudice the charac- 
ter of the whole army. 

‘¢ A sensible man would stay away,” said he, 
‘*but Fournier will come, if only to defy his 
enemies,” 

‘« Faith ! then, general,” cried Captain Dupont, 
Moreau’s youngest aid-de-camp, ‘‘ the simplest 
way will be to send him away when he presents 
himself.” 

‘¢ But,” replied the commander, ‘‘ to send Four- 
nier away is to have ‘‘ an affair” with him, for I 
can’t dismiss him officially ; and who would get 
himself into such a difficulty by undertaking to 
order him out ?” 

**T will!” said Dupont. 

The general reflected: ‘‘ Well,” said he at 
length, ‘‘I agree, on condition that you use my 
name in the business, and act only under my 
authority; in short, that you will be simply the 
organ of my wishes; for I have no desire, my 
dear Dupont, to embroil you with this fire-eater.” 

The young man bowed respectfully, and bent 
his head a little lower than was necessary, to 
conceal a scornful smile, excited by his foresight 
of the result, in spite of the caution of his gene- 
ral, and his contempt for the danger. 

The evening came; the Hotel de Ville was 
brilliantly lighted ; the guests arrived in crowds ; 
Fournier presented himself in his turn: Dupont 
lay in wait for him in the antechamber, and, be- 
fore he could divest himself of his mantle, ap- 
proached him, demanding—‘*‘ What do you want 
here ?” 

«Ah! is it you, Dupont? good evening! Par- 
bleu! you see what I want; I am come to the 
ball.” 





‘Are you not ashamed to come here the 
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very day of the funeral of that unfortunate 
Blumm ?” 

‘No! [faith !” 

‘¢ But what will his friends, his kindred, who 
are in the saloons say?” 

‘‘ They may say what they please—I care not; 
and, by the way, what business is this of yours ?”’ 
‘It is the business of every man of spirit!” 

‘¢« Every man of spirit’ is mistaken; I desire 
no one to meddle with my affairs; and now, if 
you have gotten through with your little lecture, 
let me pass; I want to dance.” 

«You cannot dance!” 

‘* And why not, pray?” 

‘* Because you must leave here immediately.” 

‘* Why, I have hardly arrived.” 

‘‘And you cannot arrive as far as the saloons; 
the general orders you to return home.” 

‘‘ What! he dismisses me ?” 

‘‘No! he only prevents your being put out.” 

«By Heaven! I think you must be joking, 
with the insult you were charged to put upon 
me! Do you know what it is to show Four- 
nier the door?” 

‘‘Pray suspend your swaggering, and do me 
the favor to go: I have engaged a partner, and I 
hear the first bars of the waltz!” 

‘¢ Listen!” eried Fournier furiously, ‘‘ I cannot 
avenge myself on the general; he is my superior 
officer, and has the right of impunity; but you! 
you are my equal; you have dared to bear half 
the insult, you shall pay the whole penalty; you 
must fight me.”’ 

‘‘T have given you, as politely as possible, the 
message I was charged with,” replied Dupont, 
calmly. ‘I have not provoked you idly, but I 
foresaw how this would act upon such a hector as 
you are; now hear me! You have annoyed me 
long enough with your bullying. I am rejoiced 
at this opportunity, and I shall give you a lesson 
you will not soon forget!” 

Fournier retired, foaming with rage, and, as 
he slowly left the hall, had the additional morti- 
fication of seeing Dupont gayly join the dancers 
with his fair partner. 

He passed a restless night; without the hope 
of killing Dupont in the morning he would have 
been most miserable. 

But the issue of the combat was not altogether as 
he anticipated ; Dupont gave him a severe wound. 
** You lunge well,” said Fournier as he fell. 

**Tolerably, as you see.” 

** Very well! but now that I understand your 
trick, you shall not catch me again: I will prove 
it to you when I recover.” 

‘* You wish to fight again, then?” 





‘*Of course!” 

** As you will; I will not balk you!” 

And in truth, after a few weeks’ care, Fournier 
was again before his foe; and this time it was 
he who inflicted a wound on Dupont; saying to 
him—*‘ You see, you hold your hand too low to 
recover in time, and, parrying your lunge, I take 
you thus ;”’ and he put three inches of steel in the 
young man’s side. 

‘*Game and game!” cried Dupont, “ the rub- 
ber next time!” 

This “rubber” gave rise to some slight diffi- 
culties. Fournier pretended that, as the two 
former encounters were held with the sword, the 
decisive combat ought to be with the pistol. He 
urged the most plausible reasons, and assumed 
the most insinuating tone, to accomplish this, but 
Dupont claimed the privilege of military men to 
fight with the weapon they usually wore, and it 
was well he maintained his ground, for Four- 
nier’s skill with the pistol had become proverbial. 
He had taught his servant to hold a small coin 
between his finger and thumb, which he struck 
out with his ball at five and twenty paces; and 
frequently some hussar of his regiment, passing 
his window at a gallop, smoking a pipe, had felt 
the clay shattered between his lips, without know- 
ing to what cause to attribute the accident: it 
was Fournier, who, exercising with his favorite 
weapon, had chosen the soldier’s pipe as his tar- 
get. Dupont was wise then to adhere to the 
sword; and this was maintained through the 
numerous encounters which lengthened this duel 
to the unheard-of period of nineteen years. 

The ‘‘rubber,” therefore, as Dupont called it, 
brought no decisive result, each gave the other a 
slight wound; neither had the advantage, and 
these two wiseacres, vexed at this negative ter- 
mination, agreed to continue their meetings 
until one should confess himself conquered. 

One difficulty seemed about to supervene: the 
regiment of Fournier was to enter active service, 
and quit Strasbourg the next day. But such a 
trifle could not long arrest such ingenious imagi- 
nations, and they concocted and entered into the 
following singular covenant : ‘ 

1st. “That whenever Messieurs Dupont and 
Fournier should find themselves at the distance 
of thirty leagues from each other—each should 
advance one half the road, to encounter the 
other, sword in hand. 2d. Thatif the duties of 
his post should prevent either from absenting 
himself, the other would travel the whole dis- 
tance, thus meeting both the requirements of 
discipline, and the necessities of the contract. 
3d. That no excuse, other than military duty, 
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would be taken: and 4thly, That the present 
treaty being made in all faith and honor, it could 
only be altered or annulled by mutual consent.” 

Thus these two monomaniacs fought from time 
to time, whenever they could meet, and a most 
curious correspondence was carried on between 
them on the subject, for instance: 

‘*T am invited to breakfast with the officers in 
garrison at Lunéville,” wrote Fournier, on one oc- 
casion, ‘‘ and shall accept their kind invitation. 
As you are on leave at Lunéville, this will afford 
us, if you like, an opportunity for a few passes. 
Yours, sincerely, etc.” 

And again, wrote Dupont. ‘‘ My dear friend, 
L shall pass through Staltzburg on the 5th of 
November, wait for me at the Hotel des Postes; 
we will fence a little, if you are so inclined.” 

Sometimes the promotion of one or the other 
interfered momentarily with the regularity of 
their meetings; the 3d article of their treaty en- 

joined obedience to military law, and a cessation 
of hostilities was thus for a time forced upon 
them by a difference in rank; but grades were 
speedily won then, and they were soon equal 
again; thus F. once wrote: 

‘*My dear Dupont, I hear that the emperor, 
doing you but justice, has accorded you the 
rank of General of Brigade. Receive my sincere 
congratulations upon an advancement which your 
courage and ability well deserve. This affords 
me a double satisfaction, since it renews our 
ability to fight on the first opportunity.” 

This singular affair, at length, attracted public 
attention. Dupont and Fournier ever observed 
the compact in all its strictness, they were cov- 
ered with the scars of their numerous encounters, 
yet they still preserved their old passion for 
fighting. General Fournier once, with great 
simplicity remarked—* It is very strange that I, 
who have always killed my man, cannot get rid 
of this devilish Dupont !” 

In the army, where Dupont was much, and 
Fournier but little liked, they said commonly 
**that General D. was the best-natured fellow in 
the world, if F: would not annoy him so con- 
stantly.” 

At length Dupont received orders to join the 
army of the Grisons; he traversed Switzerland 
rapidly, and arrived one morning at a small vil- 
lage, where the head-quarters of his corps were 
stationed—he was not expected, and no prepara- 
tion had been made to receive him, there was not 
even an inn there. 

The morning was cold and rainy, and seeing 
before him a ‘“chalét,” through whose windows 

shone a glorious fire, and whose curious external 





stairway descended evcn to his feet, as if coquet- 
tishly inviting him to share mountain hospitality, 
Dupont did not hesitate to mount to the door; he 
found the key in the lock, opened, and entered. 
A man was seated at a desk with his back to the 
door—at the noise of its opening, he turned his 
head, and recognizing the intruder, cried joy- 
ously — 

‘Ah! it is you, Dupont! we will take a turn 
immediately !” It was Fournier who thus spoke, 

‘‘Faith, I am ready!” said Dupont. 

F. took his sword from the corner of the room, 
they fell into position—they crossed weapons. 
All this passed in 1 moment—to see, recognize, 
provoke, and attack each other was as natural 
and spontaneous as to breathe. It was only be- 
tween the passes that they conversed. 

‘‘T thought you employed in the interior,”’ said 
Fournier. 

«‘The minister gives me the fourth division.” 

‘‘Indeed, how fortunate! I command the 
cavalry there. So you have just arrived?” 

** This instant.” 

«¢ And thought of me the first thing, how amia- 
ble of you !” 

‘*No, really! I did not know you were here; 
seeing a fire through these windows, as I was 
about to pass, I stopped to warm myself. ’ 

‘* This exercise will warm you sufficiently.” 

The fight became fiercer—Fournier hazarded a 
pass which Dupont taking advantage of, pushed 
him so vigorously that he was forced to give 
back step by step. 

- Dupont advanced, steadily within distance, cry- 
ing, ‘*Aha! yourun! you run!” 

“Not at all! I only retreat. Do you think I 
am going to let you spit me like a sparrow?” 

‘‘The room is small, I shall drive you to the 
wall !” 

‘We shall see!” 

‘‘See then!” and as Dupont said this he 
pressed Fournier literally into the corner, and 
his sword, piercing the muscles of F.’s neck, 
pinned him to the wooden wall like a family por- 
trait badly hung. 

‘¢ The devil !” cried the spitted general. 

‘‘You did not expect this!” said Dupont. 

‘¢On the contrary, it is you who do not expect 
what will happen !” 

‘‘Indeed, what is about to happen, then!” - 

‘‘Why the moment you draw out your sword, I 
shall thrust mine into your stomach, and you 
will fall.” 

‘True! replied Dupont pressing his sword 
with great force into the logs of the cottage 





wall. 
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‘Well, what the devil are you piercing the 
wood for ?” 

‘‘T am taking precautions against your lunge 
in my stomach.” 

‘‘ You cannot avoid it, the moment you with- 
draw, you die.” 

“TI shall not withdraw till you throw down 
your sword,” 

“It is impossible for you to keep your arm 
thus strained for ten minutes, it must drop, and 
you must receive my thrust.” 

‘‘You are unreasonable, your blood is flowing, 
in ten minutes your eyes will close.” 

‘* We shall see.” 

‘Very well! I am not impatient!” 

‘‘Nor I, we will abide the result !” 

This contest would probably have been pro- 
longed to a fatal termination, had not the noise 
of their dispute at length been heard by some 
officers in another part of the house, who coming 
hastily upon the scene-—separated with much 
difficulty the obstinate combatants. 

When parted, they each claimed the victory, 
and finally demanded with great gravity to be 
replaced exactly as they were when separated. 
Dupont promising to refix his sword through 
Fournier’s throat without increasing the wound. 

They were finally obliged to force the latter to 
bed and the former out of the chalet. 

Such a result was not calculated to cool their 
ardor for fighting, and they continued from time 
to time to give each other fresh scars; they 
crossed swords in Germany, in Poland, in Spain, 
in Russia, and in Italy. Time progressed; 
meanwhile, they became generals of division. 
Grand cross of all the orders, dignitaries of 
state, rich and ennobled by the emperor, they 
were called Count F. and Count D., and they had 
both grown fat. 

Dupont, the more reasonable of the two, often re- 
flected upon the absurdity of so ancient a quarrel, 
and doubted if it were not better to kill Fournier 
at once, if possible—and settle their feud forever. 
This became his fixed determination at the be- 
ginning of the year 1815, when he made the 
acquaintance of a charming young lady whom he 
resolved to marry; he was convinced that, once 
a husband and a father, he could not risk, upon 
so many foolish hazards, a life which would no 
longer belong to him alone. 

After obtaining the promise of the lady’s hand, 
he waited upon Count Fournier. 

‘‘ You are come for a bout?” said the latter. 

‘‘ Perhaps, but I wish first to talk with you.” 

‘Do me the honor to be seated then.” 





‘* Listen, my friend—I am going to be mar- 
ried,” 

‘* What stupidity!” cried F. 

‘*Hum !” said D., musing, ‘‘ nevertheless, I am 
going to be married.” 

** Allow me to congratulate you!” 

‘‘Before consummating this serious step, I 
wish to finish with you. We have now fought 
through a period of nineteen years.” 

‘It is true, 1794 to 1815—how time flies!” 

‘‘We have fought, indeed, too often.” 

‘**It does not appear so to me!” 

‘‘As I cannot continue a life which would 
grieve my poor little wife, I come to propose—in 
virtue of article 4th of our treaty—to change the 
mode of combat, and take to the pistol.” 

‘The pistol!” cried Fournier, astonished. 
‘* With the sword, you can defend yourself—but 
with the pistol—”’ 

‘‘I know your wonderful skill,” replied Du- 
pont, ‘*but I propose to equalize the chances a 
little, thus: a friend of mine possesses—at Neu- 
illy—a small inclosed park—a mimic virgin 
forest—surrounded by a high stone wall, with 
two gates of entrance, one on the side toward the 
village, the other on the river bank. We will 
repair thither—at an hour agreed upon—armed 
with our horseman’s pistols; we will enter, each 
by a separate gate—once within the wood, we 
will seek each other—and fire—at—will, when- 
ever one sees the other. I do not know the 
ground any better than you We shall neither 
have any advantage.” 

“I declare! it is a droll idea!” 

‘** Does it suit you?” 

‘Yes! if only for its originality—a sort of 
little Indian warfare, in fact—without witnesses, 
of course ?” 

‘Of course.” 

‘¢ At what day and hour, then, shall we enact 
this little melo-drama ?” 

‘* To-morrow, at ten, if you like.” 

‘‘Impossible! I see my tailor specially, to- 
morrow—but Thursday, if you are at liberty.” 

‘‘Thursday be it then—at ten! There is the 
key of the gate on the village side.” 

‘No! give me the other—I adore the river 
side!” 

‘‘ Adieu, then! do not, I pray, give yourself 
the trouble to conduct me!” 

Three days after this interview, just as the 
church-clock of Neuilly struck ten, two men en- 
tered the park of M. Bufraise, by separate gates, 
one on the side toward the village, the other at 
the opposite extremity on the river; and closing 
them swiftly, each one drew two long pistols from 
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his riding-coat, and cast a keen, rapid gaze 
around him. These two men were Fournier and 


Dupont. After assuring themselves that neither 
was seen by the other, they began to step cau- 
tiously along under the shadows of the trees. 

Slowly they proceeded along the dark arched 
avenues, stopping at every step to listen if the 
crackling gravel should betoken an approaching 
footstep, or betray their own—measuring the 
length of each path they entered—fixing a suspi- 
cious eye upon every waving bough and trembling 
leaf. Slowly and warily they thus continued to 
advance, their pistols in hand, and at full cock, 
till, at the turn of two intersecting avenues, they 
came suddenly in full view of each other. Bya 
spontaneous impulse, each sprang to cover— 
Fournier behind a giant oak, and Dupont to the 
protecting bulk of a hoary chestnut—like sharp- 
shooters at the moment of engaging, or perhaps, 
more like two aboriginal warriors of the wilds of 
the western continent. Scarce thirty paces sepa- 
rated them, but they ran no risk, save by attempt- 
ing to leave their cover. 

What curious reflections musi they have made 
behind these mighty wooden bulwarks, a step 
from which might cost them their lives. 

They rested thus a long time immovable, nei- 
ther daring to afford the sther the advantage of 
the first fire, till at last, Dapont—stimulated by 
the remembrance of his lady-love—decided to 
begin the battle; but he lost nothing of his cau- 
tion, and resorted to a ‘‘ruse’’ to deliver himself 
from his ‘‘ennui.” First he shook slightly the 
lappel of his riding-coat beyond the protecting 
circle of his chestnut, to let his foe know he was 
about to make a move; when he thought this ob- 
served, he advanced his left shoulder a little 
beyond the trunk where his coat had been, and 
drew it back swiftly; it was just in time for on 
the instant, a ball stripped a large fragment of 
bark from the tree, exactly where the shoulder 
had been shown. Fournier had lost one shot ! 

After a few moments, Dupont began the same 
manceuyre on the opposite side of the tree, but 
Fournier was too old a fox to be caught twice in 
the same trap, and Dupont changed his design to 
a better semblance of reality. He showed the 
barrel of his pistol, as if waiting his chance to 
fire, and taking his hat in his right hand, ad- 
vanced it just to the edge of the left side of his 
dear chestnut. The hat was held between the 
fingers of Dupont like the pipes in the mouths of 
the galloping huzzars; most fortunately, his head 

was not in it, for Fournier’s second ball would 
assuredly have shattered it. The stratagem suc- 
ceeded perfectly, the pistols of Fournier were 





now but harmless tubes, innocent of defence. 
Dupont stalked forth from his cover, and marched 
up to the discomfited General, who prepared to 
meet him with brave composure. 

Standing calmly with his head erect—his eye 
firm—his arms crossed upon his breast—he re- 
mained motionless before the advancing weapons 
of Dupont. 

The laws of dueling are implacable, there can 
‘be but one interpretation of their meaning. One 
is master of his enemy’s life with certain restric- 
tions, but one owes his own within the same 
limits. Fournier awaited, therefore, the fate of 
the conquered, he looked upon death calmly, as 
a dangerous acquaintance whom he had too often 
braved—to fear, 

Dupont halted two paces from him. 

‘*T have a perfect right to kill you!” 

Fournier bowed affirmatively. 

‘¢ But I cannot draw trigger in cold blood upon 
the life of a fellow creature. I give you yours!” 

** As you please.” 

‘*Understand me! I give you to-day’s grace 
only. I wish to be master of the property I loan 
you, it is but a temporary use I yield you, no- 
thing more; if you ever annoy me—if you ever 
seek to renew this quarrel—if, in short, I have 
ever cause to complain of you, I shall remind you 
that I am the legitimate possessor of two balls 
specially destined to be lodged in your cranium, 
and we will resume this affair where we now 
leave off, that is to say, at my first summons, you 
will come to offer your head for my target.” 

‘¢That would be annoying!’ 

‘‘Faith! I can do no better for you! But we 
shall not see each other again, I am going to en- 
ter domestic life, and shall dispense with the 
acquaintance of such scapegraces as yourself. 
You will travel your road, and I mine, I shail 
never trouble you if you let me alone, but at the 
first trick of yours, I will pay you the two balls, 
of which you shall come to give me the receipt. 
Does this not suit you?” 

‘None too well!” 

‘Well, then! we will finish at once,” said Du- 
pont, sternly, raising his pistols at the same time. 
“* Decide !” 

«Do you think such a decision can be made in 
a minute ?” 

‘‘T prefer, however, your deciding at once, 
otherwise I shall have to return here, and the 
road is somewhat long.” 

‘Well! I must accept then, as I have no alter- 
native, and—” 

‘I care not to hear your motives, they only 





concern yourself. Remember, only, that we 
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quarrel no more, that we meet no more, and that 
in case you rebel, I have two balls in my pistols 
at your service. Farewell! 1 hope you may 
never see me again |” 

Putting up his pistols, Dupont walked off, and 
a few minutes afterward, Fournier left the in- 
closure, laughing heartily at his misadventure, 
and returned to Paris, to tell his friends the sin- 





gular termination of the famous duel of nineteen 
years’ duration. But he spoke cautiously of his 
ancient enemy, and avoided his presence, for he 
knew Dupont would surely claim and fulfill the 
terms of the compact; and he preserved through 
life the superstitious belief, that Dupont was of 
different mould from other mortals, and the only 
man in the world whom it was impossible to kill! 





UP 


THE RIGI. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


GznTLE reader, hast thou ever been up the 
Rigi? If not, wilt thou come? Higher moun- 
tains there are in Switzerland than the Rigi, and 
passes there are, much more steep and perilous 
than any which lead to its Kulm. Monte Rosa 
and Mont Blane are far more stupendous. These 
awe the beholder by their grandeur and sublimity, 
while his eye ranges over their vast dimensions, 
and vainly strives to satisfy itself with the beauty 
which beams from their summits of unclouded 
snow. The terrace paths of the Tete Noire are 
more exciting, and the apparently interminable 
zigzag of the Gemmi is more wonderful than any 
of the ways by which we ascend the Rigi. But 
the interest which belongs to this mountain does 
not lie in itself as an object, which is the case 
with Monte Rosa, Mont Blanc, and the Jungfrau. 
Nor does it lie in any special excitement or 
variety which is to be found in the ascent. We 
see no glacier giving birth to a river, as in pass- 
ing the Furka and Meyenwand—we see no icy 
cavern shining, a real ‘‘Crystal Palace,” as at 
Rosenlaui or Grundelwald—we do not see a 
whole district of rock, polished smooth by the 
action of the avalanche, as on the Schwarenbach. 
The interest which the Rigi inspires, does not lie 
in such things as these—it is simply in its sum- 
mit. Or if you choose to change the form of ex- 
pression, it rests on its summit, or kulm. It is 
when standing here that we feel the grandeur of 
the Rigi. Mont Blanc, ancient giant as he is, 
would not permit us to clamber to the top of his 
white head, and remain there long with impunity. 
He would stop our eyes with icicles, and famish 
our lungs with his thin air. And the Jungfrau, 
virgin as it has been called, and in its unsullied 
purity is, would not serve us much better, The 
Rigi is more genial and friendly. It does not 
stand at such a cold and awful distance from 





puny man as its great snow-crowned fellows. It 
levels its crown into a broad and convenient plat- 
form, and rovers it with green turf, and from 
this, as from a great tower of observation, we 
may look around and survey the wonders and 
glories of nature, as these are to be seen amidst 
the wonderful and glorious Alps. 

The Rigi is a natural observatory, from which 
may be seen one of the grandest panoramas 
which Switzerland, or Europe, or the world pre- 
sents. Geologically considered, we find it a huge 
mass of stratified limestone and conglomerate, 
rising to a height of more than 4,200 feet above 
the level of the lakes which wash its base, and 
more than 5,500 feet above the level of the sea. 
We'find the materials of the conglomerate various— 
granitic, calearious, basaltic, organic remains— 
bound together by a cement, and so firm, that the 
stones will frequently break, rather than become 
detached. This conglomerate is called by the 
Germans nagleflue, from the assumed resem- 
blanee between the protuberances which such a 
mass presents, and the heavy heads of nails as 
they appear in coarse carpentry. The Rigi lifts 
up its great form on the western limit of the 
Canton of Schwyz, and is washed at its base on 
the south and west by the waters of the lake of 
the Four Cantons, and on the north by Lake Zug. 
Thus situated, it stands in the centre of Switzer- 
land, and being isolated and apart from all the 
great ridges, it becomes, what we have already 
styled it, a great tower of observation, from 
which we may survey the wonders of the country. 
Below, it is surrounded by forests, which stretch 
more than half way up toward the summit. And 
on the upper part, contented cattle browse at 
leisure, amid verdant and pleasant pastures. 

Such is the Rigi. And now, if you please, we 
shall make our way upward, and see something 
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of what is to be seen. But, if we have remained 
over night at Zurich, we must commence our 
journey in a steamboat, which will carry us 
several milés toward our object, but not one foot 
upward. In this matter, lake water is rigid and 
remorseless. Though our aim be ever so high, 
and our wish ever so soaring, it holds us fast to 


its own level. The neat steamboat, painted | 


white, swings by her wharf in Zurich lake. Her 
ropes are thrown aboard, and her paddles move 
precisely at eight o’clock. Now she glides 
smoothly and pleasantly through the clear wa~ 
ters in a southerly direction, toward Horgen. 
Meanwhile, let us cast our eyes among our fellow- 
passengers. Many of them are tourists, as well 
as ourselves, seeking what is picturesque and 
exciting among the mountains, valleys and lakes. 
There are four nations, which we can distinguish 
without much difficulty—Germans, French, Eng- 
lish and Americans. Light knapsacks lie about 
the deck, such as can be strapped between the 
shoulders of the pedestrian tourist, who has here 
bid adieu for awhile to diligence and voiture, and 
forwarded his valise by post to some station in 
advance. Several shrewd-looking and hardy men 
are seen passing among the travelers, whom they 
accost in German or French, or perhaps very im- 
perfect English. They come to us in turn, and 
we find they are guides, offering their services to 
lead us over the mountains. Here is a Zurich 
guide, who wants six francs a day while travel- 
ing, and six francs a day of return-money: to 
carry him home when he leaves us. We are 
prudent in the disposal of our francs, and do not 
engage him until we see whether there be not 
some Berne guide going homeward, who will be 
glad of employment without any return-money. 
A Berne guide soon appears, whom we engage to 
2 certain point—Interlachen, let us say—which 
is to be reached by a given time, passing the 
Furka, Grimsel, Wengern Alp, or such other 
route as we choose to name. The engagement 
made, he takes charge of our knapsacks, and 
considers himself ours. He leads us by the most 
accessible routes over the high mountains, points 
out the various objects of interest as we pass 
along, and makes himself generally useful. 

The steamboat nears Horgen, which is about 
one-third way down Lake Zurich. Here the 
passengers disembark who propose to ascend the 
tigi. We are shown into a hotel while the dili- 
gence is got ready, which is to convey us to Arth. 
We go into the principal room, where some peo- 
ple are despatching a late breakfast. A good- 
looking young lady, apparently of the farmer 
elass, we see, has her breakfast Lefore her. It 





consists of bread, butter, cheese, and a pint bot- 
tle of wine. We mount the diligence, and. we 
drive off at a very respectable pace, to cross tho 
ridge of the Albis, and pass into the canton of 
Zug, which is the smallest in Switzerland. But 
soon the zigzag road commences, by which the 
carriage patiently ascends the Albis ridge, from 
the summit of which, for the first time, we be- 
hold the Rigi, standing on the other side of Lake 


Zug, and the gloomy Pilatus at a still greater 


distance beyond the lake of the Four Cantons. 
The ridge gained, we speed‘ly descend to the 
town of Zig, remarkable among other things, 
from the fact, that four hundred years ago, two 
of its streets slid right into the water, carrying 
the people along with them. We change horses 
here, and continue along the eastern border of 
the lake to the village of Arth.' Here we take 
leave of the diligence, for now the walking com- 
mences. And for those who cannot walk, or will 
not walk, very patient horses are prepared, which 
are accustomed to toil their way up the moun- 
tain.. At Arth dinner is partaken of by some 
forty persons, ladies and gentlemen, and of 
various nations. Two or three parcels of long 
poles, with iron spikes at the lower end, while 
the upper is decorated with a chamois horn, are 
seen leaning against the wall in the dining-room. 
These are alpenstocks, and from these we make 
our selection of a faithful companion, that is to 
abide with us in every difficulty and danger of 
the Alpine passes. Now the various parties are 
on the move, for already we stand at the base of 
the Rigi, which lifts its head far more than 4,000 
feet above us. By the horse-path, they say it is 
nine miles to the top. This distance the eques- 
trians will have to perform faithfully, but the 
pedestrians may cheat it of some of the zigzags, 
and at the expense of some additional exercise, 
shorten the route. Off they start without loss of 
time, for the afternoon has set in three or four 
hours, and all are eager to see the sun setting 
from the Rigi Kulm. The weather is warm, and 
the exertion is great, so that in a brief time we 
observe persons relieving themselves of whatever 
upper garments they can spare. English, French 
and German—all agree as to the excessive heat, 
and bear ready testimony; but none has time to 
pause, for the earth is fast rolling, and if we 
would see the sun set from the top, we must keep 
in vigorous-motion too. Soon we go, the com- 
panies gradually separating, fairly graduated ac- 
cording to their climbing abilities, until the 
compact group which left the bottom of the 
mountain now appears a lengthened and strag- 
gling train. We ply the alpenstock quickly, 
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and keep up with the van, which is a party 
of German ‘students. _We know them at once. 
They are not so finical as the French or Eng- 
lish, and. seem much more at home. Their 
knapsacks are not of polished leather, or shining 
oil-cloth, they are substantial skin of goat or 
calf, with the hair on, and of ample dimensions. 
Some of them have a pair of strong boots slung 
outside the knapsack, one dangling at either 
shoulder, and a large pipe beside, which swings 
as the complement of the tobacco pouch. On- 
ward we go, upward we push, wondering what 
we should do, if we had not the alpenstocks. 
At length, we reach a rude chalet, which is a 
resting-place. Here, by common consent, all sit 
down. Now every one seeks a drink, and some 
take water, others milk, and others wine. 

While resting here we speak to the German 
students. One of them inquires if we belong to 
England. We answer no, and say our home is 
across the Atlantic. He rejoins that he thought 
so, for we were not so reserved as the English. 
He asks if America is a good place for physicians. 
We suspect him of being a student of medicine, 
and find the suspicion correctly grounded. Our 
reply is, that America had abundance of doctors 
of all descriptions. He makes some criticisms 
on the healing art; as practiced in America, 
which we cause him to modify considerably. He 
informs us of his intention to bring his German 
skill into the American market. We advise him 
rather to emigrate as farmer. He. is scarcely 
satisfied with the counsel. 

But we have rested long enough. The Rigi 
Kulm is yetfar above us. It is two hours nearer 
sunset than when we started from Arth. On- 
ward we go again, and upward we push, still 
leaning on the alpenstocks.. Somewhat stiffened 
with the rest, it seems to us verily, as if the 
mountain were getting more steep and difficult. 
We are yet ahead of the equestrians, who are 
mounted on mulish-looking horses, with big pack- 
saddles, and proceeding wonderfully steady, and 
wonderfully slow. Onward we go still, and up- 
ward we push. A house appears in view stand- 
ing on an elevated platform, yet far above us. 
We hail it in some such way as Columbus did the 
land. The wish is father to the thought with us, 
and we forthwith agree that it must be the Kulm 
house, although Murray’s guide book has assured 
us that there is another hotel lower down than 
the Kulm, Bat we can see no other house, and 


besides, it is: at so great an’ elevation, that we 


cannot understand how there could be any other 
above it. We call to the guides and inquire. 
The dream is dispersed. We have to gain that 





house first, and then half an hour’s extra climb- 
ing will bring us to the Kulm. This announce- 
ment is received in silence. Onward we go 
again. Upward we push. The house is gained. 
We look at it, and around it, and wonder how it 
got built there at all. Now we begin to discover, 
that although we have certainly come fast thus 
far, the earth has been going much faster. Al- 
ready the sun is dipping behind the distant moun- 
tains. It is now clear that we shall not witness his 
setting from the summit of the Rigi. He will not 
postpone his travel half an hour for our accommo- 
dation. We know this, and we repine not, for 
already do we see part of his setting glory in the 
roseate tints which rest on the snow-crowned Alps 
before us. We accept this as promise of the 
glory which he will reveal in the morning, which 
is yet in reserve. The heat has departed. The 
eool air of the high ground and of the evening is 
now breathing around us. We press upward 
still—and now the Kulm house appears. The 
sight of our goal inspires us with fresh energy. 
Each takes the shortest way he can strike, and 
soon we reach the desired spot. Three hours 
and a half of steady climbing have brought us to 
the summit of the Rigi. 

Here is the hotel standing on the Kulm, or 
culminating point of the mountain. It is a sub- 
stantial building of wood, and of ample dimen- 
sions. During the season of travel, crowds 
gather here every evening to witness the setting 
of the sun, and to see him rise again on the 
snowy Alps and the vast panorama of Switzer- 
land. Many have arrived before us by’ other 
paths and from other points, but the house is not 
filled as it will be in an hour or so. We enter 
our names and secure our rooms, and then pass 
to the outside of the door, to see the new comers. 
And we see them—a steady stream flowing pain- 
fully up hill. Young gentlemen on foot—elderly 
gentlemen and ladies of all ages, on the very 
steady horses already noticed. Eight o’clock 
has gathered a most motley multitude together in 
this strange place. There is abundant confusion, 
waiters and serving-maids, guides and couriers, 
lady tourists and gentlemen tourists, knapsacks 
and alpenstocks, are hurrying to and fro, amidst 
an inarticulate jumble of French, German, Eng- 
lish, Italian, American, indicating a harmony 
like that of Babel. But the chaos is reduced to 
some sort of order by the ringing of a bell, and 
throwing open a spacious saloon with well-spread 
tables for the evening repast. 

We sit down at the tables, and apply ourselves 
to what is before us. A fine choir of Germans 
occupy the upper end of the room, and by their 
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excellent singing, sensibly augment our pleasure: 
Soon we hear the wind rising, and the rain fall- 
ing. Both increase rapidly. Now the thunder 
rolls and the lightning flashes. These increase 
rapidly, likewise. Sheets of living flame fly past 
the windows, and peals of thunder roar around us, 
The reality is here which we have sometimes read 
of. Weare in the midst of a storm among the 
Alps. Impatient of being within the house, we 
hasten to the door, but find it trebly barred and 
bolted against the wild and powerful wind. We 
commence to undo the bars and bolts as best we 
can, when our host appears, and implores us to 
desist. He rolls his arms significantly toward the 
roof. We understand him. He is afraid of the 
raging wind taking possession of the house, and 
lifting the roof clear away. We would avoid this 
catastrophe as well as he, and we desist accord- 
ingly. But we go to our own room, which is on 
the other side of the house, and there we throw 
the window wide open to see all that is to be 
seen, and hear all that is to be heard. And who 
shall describe such sounds, or such a sight? 
Let cannon evermore be silent. Theirs is but as 
the lisping of babes compared with this cannonad- 
ing of the clouds among the mighty mountains. 
The lightning flies in sheets, casting its momen- 
tary glare on the stupendous hills around, light- 
ing them from base to summit, and revealing the 
lake waters, which now lie surging in the valleys. 
‘From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
Bat every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud.’”’ 
The storm has abated, and we retire to rest. 
But we are too excited to sleep readily. We 
have not yet contracted eagles’ habits. We have 
not been accustomed to say to the thunder, thou 
art our brother; and to the lightning, thou art 
our sister. Our nest has not been usually on the 
mountain-top, and so these things are strange to 
us. The imagination becomes too active for our 
ready repose. Yet the weary body slowly gains 
the triumph, and gradually the eyelids close into 
something like slumber. But scarcely has this 
desirable consummation taken place, when a 
strange sound breaks upon the ear; dim and 
indistinct as it seems to come at first, it mixes 
itself up with our semi-somnolence, and in our 
dreamy state, we take it as part of the sum total 
of what we are to pass ‘through in this place. 
But the sound continues, and is actually becoming 
louder in our ears. And this comes of the little 
sleep we had gradually leaving us, and our ears 
regaining their sensibility. Now it peals—and 








now also, it is very clear that any more sleep is 
altogether out of the question. Nothing now is 
more evident than that music is the determined 
enemy of Morpheus. It chases him out of every 
door and window, and upevery chimney, It per- 
severes with a degree of determination which does 
it honor, until the drowsy god is bereft of all his 
dominion throughout all the dormitories of the 
Rigi Kulm. We remember now, if we have not 
remembered before, the long wooden horn that 
was to be sounded an hour before sunrise, to 
arouse the sleepers to behold that which was the 
object of their toilsome ascent. We have tho- 
roughly shaken off the desire for sleep, and are 
dressed, and out upon the Kulm im the gray 
morning, looking for the rising of the world’s 
light. And if the multitude of the evening before 
presented a strange and curious spectacle, they 
are not less strange and curious now: They ap- 
proach more nearly to the grotesque than the 
picturesque. We are no students of costame, but 
even if we were, this motley crowd would puzzle 
us. The cold is sharp, and to guard against it, 
seems to be the leading object of all. Some have 
even subjected themselves to the charge of ten 
batz for arraying themselves in the bed coverlets. 
One figure, in particular, attracts our attention. 
It is wholly red, as well as we can discern at the 
distance. Our imagination at once conjures up 
an oriental. Here is something, we think, cer- 
tainly not short of Constantinople, and we will 
pass him by just to note the costume. We ap- 
proach him, but it is only to recognize an elderly 
German gentleman, who was our fellow-passen- 
ger yesterday, and who, in addition to his red 
night-eap still upon his head, has thrown the red 
coverlet over his shoulders, as a precaution 
against the morning cold. Our passion for stu- 
dying costume is abated. We turn away to look 
for something better. 

And something far better soon appears. A 
gradually brightening horizon gives promise of 
its coming. The light steals upward from the 
east, and throwing its beams out westward, and 
in all directions they strike the snow-crowned 
tops of the Bernese Alps, and are reflected there 
in the color of the blush rose. The distant peaks 
of the Wetterhorner, the Schreckhorner, the 
Eiger, and the Finsteraarhorn, covered with un- 
sullied and eternal snows, now stand before us in 
veils of the most delicate pink to meet the ma- 
jesty of the rising sun. Now we begin to appre- 
ciate the transcendant glory of a sunrise, “8 seen 
from the Kulm ofthe Rigi. Gradually as the 
orb of day passes upward the light is revealed 
upon the whole mountains, and the space which @ 
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few minutes since was dark, and without mean- 
ing, is flooded with light; and hill and valley, 
lake and river, city and village are now made 
distinct before us. The darkness and the sha- 
dows have subsided before our eyes, and we have 
seen every object born into existence. The sun is 
above the horizon, and now all is before us. 
From the spot where we stand, we can cast our 
eyes over a circumference of 300 miles of coun- 
try, than which, whether we consider its natural 
character, or the associations indissolubly con- 
nected with it, none can be more remarkable or 
interesting. We stand and gaze, and with eager 
eye endeavor to take in the whole, but we are 
bewildered with the magnitude of the prospect. 
While we keep the general impression as a thing 
to form part of our being forever—as a thing 
which can never be adequately communicated to 
another because too wide and too grand to be 
distinctly conceived—let us look around and 
mark some of the details. 

Standing on such a point the details every- 
where interest us. Looking northward the waters 
of Lake Zug shine immediately below us, while 
in the remote distance the hills of the Black For- 
est of Baden close the horizon. In this aspect 
the small Lake of Egeri falls within the field of 
view. On the southern extremity is Morgarten— 
& spot never to be forgotten by the Swiss—con- 
secrated to their hearts as the scene of their 
earliest great victory for liberty and home. Here 
it was that, nearly five and a half centuries since, 
some 1300 Swiss men, strong in the strength of 
a good cause, and firm in their trust in the great 
God to whom they solemnly prayed that morning, 
met Duke Leopold of Austria and his 20,000 
warriors. A few years before the confederates 
had expelled the Austrian minions from the 
Forest Cantons. And now came Austria’s high- 
est lord, and noblest chivalry, to avenge the 
insult and effectually fasten the yoke on the dar- 
ing peasants of the mountains. It was on the 
southern margin of that small lake—at Morgar- 
ten—that they were met, and met effectually. 
The knights of Austria fell by hundreds under 
the clubs and rolling stones of the men of the 
mountains. Such a mode of warfare they had 
never encountered before. With mailed knights 
like themselves before them, and upon manage- 
able ground, they could have fought gallantly, for 
their leader’s eye was upon them, and perhaps 
have conquered. But here all was different. 
Flanked on one side by the Zug lake, and on the 
other side by the Sattel mountain-ridge, they 
had no room to manceuvre. Nor had they any 
room to avoid the primitive artillery of the Swiss 








in the form of huge blocks of stone sent rolling 
down the mountain to sweep their ranks. Within 
the brief space of an hour and a half, one early 
morning, the high confidence and courage of. the 
Austrians were brought to humility and defeat. 
Leaving some 9,000 slain behind them, they 
were glad to make their way homeward, their 
duke himself saving his life with difficulty. As 
we stand upon the Rigi, and look upon these 
memorials of Swiss valor and success, we must 
endeavor to enter into Swiss feeling. At Morgar- 
ten the Swiss literally fought for life and liberty 
and home. To achieve deliverance at such a 
time was a great deal, but the battle of Morgarten 
was more than this to the Swiss people. It gave 
them a just estimate of their own power when 
contending on their own ground for their dearest 
rights and birthrights. It inspired them with 
confidence and courage, and invested their ob- 
scure rustic districts with a national dignity 
which they would feel an honest pride in preserv- 
ing and defending. 

Leaving sight of Morgarten and Lake Egeri, 
and casting the eye in a westerly direction we 
see the little town of Zug. This town carries us 
back to a remote antiquity. It was one of the 
twelve Helvetian towns which were deliberately 
destroyed by the Helvetians themselves, when 
the ambition of their leader Orgetorix seduced 
them into an emigration to the more fertile plains 
of Gaul. This was about half a century before 
the Christian era. Czsar, however, met the 
adventurous emigrants and compelled them to 
return to their own country and rebuild their 
towns. Then—that is nearly 2000 years ago, 
was that little town of Zug rebuilt. 

Rising in the distance, behind Zug, is seen a 
spire. That spire belongs to the Church at Cap- 
pel. Cappel, tov, was the scene of fighting, but 
it stands both in sight and memory connected 
with far different associations than those of Mor- 
garten. Swiss met Swiss in this place, and dyed 
their hands in each other’s blood. Inflamed by 
religious rancor, they here came into deadly 
conflict. Here fell Ulric Zwingle, one of the 
earliest and best of the reformers. Catholic and 
Protestant met here to fight about religion, and 
Zwingle came to administer consolation to such 
of his flock as should be struck down. An igno- 
rant soldier came up to him as he was dying, 
and proposed confession before a priest. A fee- 
ble motion of the head declined the offer. The 


soldier despatched him with his sword. Cappel 
has thus rather a sad celebrity. We have looked 
at its spire long enough. 

Westward, the whole Canton of Lucerne lies 
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before us. The swift-rushing Reuss is seen 
winding through it, after starting from the St. 
Gotthard, bringing the accumulated waters which 
rush from the mountains of the Canton Uri along 
with it, and traversing the lake of the Four Can- 
tons. There it flows wide and strong, passing 
northward through the Aargau until it joins with 
the Aar, and then both go dashing together 
until they launch their waters into the noble and 
beautiful Rhine. As we stand looking west- 
ward, the waters of the lake of the Four Cantons 
lie 4200 feet immediately below us, and the dis- 
tant horizon is marked by the chain of the Jura 
mountains, which separate Switzerland from 
France. Over against us at the other side of the 
lake stands the gloomy Mount Pilatus. 
at us asif it knew the ugly legends which human 
superstition has connected with it. The peaks 
of Mount Pilate stand higher than the Rigi Kulm 
by more than 1000 feet. There is a lake on the 
top, where the legend says Pontius Pilate drowned 
himself after his disgrace by Tiberias, and where 
his ghost still hovers. The gloomy pile invited 
the gloomy legend. 

Somewhat north of the centre of the Canton 
of Lucerne we see the small lake of Sempach, 
lying like a sheet of glass. Here we are reminded 
of another notable battle and successful struggle 
of the Swiss against their invaders. Here it was 
that Arnold of Winkelried opened the way to 
victory over his own pierced and bleeding corpse. 
‘‘Take care of my wife and children,” he cried, 
‘cand I will open a way for you to victory,” and 
he rushed upon the compact lines of the Austri- 
ans, and gathering and clasping an armful of their 
spears, he received them into his own bosom. 
Over his body, and through the breach in the 
spears thus made, his companions instantly 
passed, and by their valor and dexterity broke 
up the enemy and totally routed them. This 
was the second of those remarkable battles which 
mark Swiss history, and by which Swiss inde- 
pendence was secured. 

Turning southward, we behold standing before 
ns in all their magnitude and majesty, the high 
mountains of Unterwalden, Uri, and Berne. 
There is the Titlis, making a point of junction 
for,the three Cantons, and standing nearly 11,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Beyond is the 
Bernese chain of snow-crowned Alps—a stupen- 
dous and magnificent wall, striking its towers 
against the sky. Nearly 14,000 feet high stand 
the Monch and the Jungfrau side by side. Over 
against them stand the Eiger and the Schreck- 
horn almost as high, and the Finsteraarhorn 
higher than all. Now their peaks stand white 
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against the blue heavens, and now they are 
buried in clouds. Seas of solid ice lie between 
them, hundreds of feet in depth, in the form of 
the wonderful glacier, ever dissolving yet never 
dissolyed—ever moving, yet still there. South- 
westward this mighty mass runs with its peaks 
and glaciers. until it is broken by the northerly 
bend of the valley of the Rhone, The river, has- 
tening. to Leman’s placid lake, brings it abruptly 
to an end, 

Look we now to the east, and mountains still 
strike the eye. These are the prominent and 
commanding features, but lakes are there, too, 
and valleys and villages. There is the small 
Lake Lowertz, which was quarter filled up by 
the fall of the Rossberg. A little farther on is 
the village of Schwyz, the chief place of the 
Canton of the same name, which was the cradle 
of Swiss independence Below the Schwyz is the 
Muotta Thal, where the French and the Russians 
once had so bloody a fight. 
us lies an immense ruin. 


But almost beneath 
It is not the ruin of 
temple or theatre, of vast palace or venerable 
abbey, such as might be seen in other lands. It 
is the ruin of a mountain some miles in extent. 
Five or six villages lie buried beneath it, and 
between four and five hundred human beings, 
On one awful day, almost fifty years since, 
portion of the Rossberg suddenly fell, and in its 
fall overwhelmed farms, villages, and people. 
The surface of the mountain glided down slowly 
at its first motion, writes Dr. Zay, of Arth, who 
saw it, but speedily it increased to an incredible 
velocity. Everything went before it. A few 
people who got timely warning saved themselves 
by flight. A very few, only 17 out of 457, were 
subsequently dug out of the ruins. 

We have now ascended the Rigi, and enjoyed 
our thunderstorm at midnight, and our sunrise 
in the morning. From the broad platform of the 
Rigi Kulm we have looked north and south, east 
and west, and noted the prominent objects lying 
within our field of view. And now we may 
descend as quickly as we please. We go down- 
ward, however, more quickly than we desire, for 
we find the descent as rapid as the ascent was 
toilsome. We wait for nothing on the way only 
to visit a small chapel in the wood, built on the 
spot which tradition points out as the place 
where Tell shot Gessler. Downward we aro 
forced to hurry. The steep mountain chases us, 
nor find we rest until we reach the sandy margin 
of the lake below.. Here we hail a boatman, 
and stepping into his light skiff, we find our- 
selves at once skimming the limpid waters of 
Lucerne. 


















































Poetry has its principles of the sublime and beau- 
tiful, and its multiplied illustrations of the same. 
Science has them too; and its powers of exciting ad- 
miration appear even greater than those of the 
former. Science also speaks as emphatically and 
loftily as religion. The latter declares God made all 
things out of nothing ; and science actually shows how. 
We use the word zothixg in its conventional sense— 
as a subject not exactly palpable to the sense of see- 
ing. Religion says creation—unorganized creation— 
eame from the word of the Deity; science shows that 
it must have come from what forms the words of every 
man. And that is, the viewless, circumambient air. 
The philosopher, Braconnet, took two gases of the 
atmosphere, hydrogen and oxygen, and from these 
raised plants. Both formed water, from which the 
plants were evolved. The latter grew and passed 
through their regular gradations to maturity—giving 
him roots, stems, leaves, pods, fruit, &c. He put all 
these things into his crucible, and, subjecting them 
to analysis, by incineration, lixiviation, and so forth, 
obtained the earths—the alkalis, acids, metals, car- 
bon, sulphur, phosphorus, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
other bodies previously considered ‘ elements.” 
Thus we have the Cosmos coming from a mouthful of 
air—so to speak ;—the cloud-capped towers, the gor- 
geous palaces, the great globe itself, and all that it 
inherits, of rocks and segs, and trees and minerals, 
growing from a pair of gases, increasing and consoli- 
dating with the slow lapse of time! Hydrogen and 
oxygen are the first parents of matter—the Adam 
and Eve of the unorganized Cosmos; and they live 
as long as all theiroffspring. While they hold good, 
the world cannot be destroyed. When its present 
form and matter are to be sqzelched, it will be by 
the stroke of some tremendous chemistry, which will 
transmogrify this gross and rigid universe into a 
surging sea of hydrogen and oxygen, wafted through 
the wildernesses of living space! The idea that we are 
all only hydrogen and oxygen at bottom, has some- 
thing awful in it; and wo grasp the chair with a 
sudden fear of being blown out invisibly, or evapo- 
rating through the open window—especially as the 
day happens to be rather hot! How this creation 
seems to be narrowed down! And yet, not so, rea- 
der; a second thought shows us that we don’t see or 
understand half creation—half of this world we are 
on. We call the airempty. It is certainly as solid, 
as crowded, as grand, as varied and as full of life and 
force as the world on which we crawl about and with 
which we work! We have not eyes to see half what 
belongs to our state of being. In all this, thescience 
of chemistry has taught us a sublime and amazing 
truth—a truth which simplifies our idea of the Divine 
work, but leaves to it all its tremendous mystery. 
For, the fact that two gases should contain the prin- 
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ciple of the solid cosmogony, points to an originating 
Will which disconcerts every effort of the human 
mind to understand it. All we seem to understan’i 
is, that matter—the creation—must have taken mii- 
lions on millions of ages to grow to its present con- 
sistence! As for the organized creation. with man 
at the head of it, we must consider that, apart from 
chemistry. We have something within us which re- 
fuses to say to Hydrogen, ‘‘thou art my father,” 
and to Oxygen, “thou art my mother.’’ Yet these 
are the invisible Demtourgot of the Creator—the 
two kings of Cosmos! 

The men who manage matters in England, having, 
by a series of the most ignorant and cruel blunders, 
left an English army to perish in the Crimea, lately 
made a general Fast, and got the people of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland to pray to God to rectify mat- 
ters. Charles Dickens, in his Household Words, 
thus scoffs at the hypocrisy :-— 

‘Ifthe railway directors of any great joint-stock 
commercial undertaking—say a railway company— 
were to get themselves made directors, principally in 
virtue of some blind superstition, declaring every 
man of the name of Bolter to be a man of business, 
every man of the name of Jolter to be a mathemati- 
cian, and every man of the name of Polter to possess 
a minute acquaintance with the construction of loco- 
motives; and if those ignorant directors so managed 
the affairs of the body corporate as that their trains 
never started at the right times, or got to their right 
ends, but always devoted their steam to bringing 
themselves into violent collision with one another; 
and if, by such means, those incapable directors de- 
stroyed thousands of lives, wasted millions of money, 
and hopelessly bewildered and conglomerated them- 
selves and everybody else; what would the share- 
holders say if those brazen-faced directors called 
them together, in the midst of the wreck and ruin 
they had made, and, with an audacious piety, ad- 
dressed them— 

‘©¢ To, ye miserable sinners, the hand of Provi- 
dence is heavy on you! Attire yourselves in sack- 
cloth, throw ashes on your heads, fast, and hear us 
condescend to speak to you on the wrong you have 
done!’”? 

We have been looking over the book written by the 
late Mr. North, of New York, before his melancholy 
death. He seems to have been always lamen‘ing his 
want of social position. This is a very wenk lament 
in the mouth of any man of/letters. In the first 
place, he may be « man of moderate powers, and tn 
such a case, he has ro right to expostula‘e wilh des 
tiny for making him of little consideration in society. 
And even supposing him a man of high literary ao- 
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complishments, he has still no right to grumble in 
any lamentable way. A rich merchant, who has 
made his money by industry of any kind, does not 
go to cut his throat because he has not a social posi- 
tion among the /itéerateurs. The literary man 
should not grow desperate, if he cannot hold up his 
head on the gilded platform of the wealthy mer- 
chant. The man who allows himself to do so, com- 
promises his own literary pretension—shows that his 
mind has not been cultivated or refined to any very 
lofty pitch. Literature and literary habits, if they 
are worth talking about at all, will teach a man to 
feel a certain contempt for what is called social posi- 
tion—a thing that mainly depends upon wealth, and 
which, therefore, any man is more likely to reach, 
than the author or writer. Ifa literary man cannot 
find in the pursuits of his calling a compensation for 
the want of artificial and conventional distinction, 
the sooner he goes into the salt-fish and grocery line, 
the better. Inthe last he will make money. Or, 
let him attend caucuses and juggle with the fran- 
chise of his fellow-citizens. In this case he will also 
vindicate a place—a social position. Social position, 
indeed, is for those who work hard and force their 
way along. Itis not just, therefore, that your pallid, 
languid son of an ink-bottle should, as a general rule, 
enjoy those things which legitimately belong to the 
more laborious orders of the community. According 
to Schiller’s lyric fable, Jupiter, in apportioning the 
world among men, forgot the poet—the literary 
man—who soon came up to make an outery and 
expostulation. The governor told him the arrange- 
ment was irrevocable; but at the same time let him 
know he was at liberty to visit Olympus, whenever 
he thought proper—had the run of the place, in fact, 
with the chance of a little nectar and ambrosia now 
and then. Literary men, in all ages of the world, 
have stood aside from its highways and social posi- 
tions, and, in the majority of instances, have shown 
themselves rebels against its conventions. The pro- 
fession of literature is the most threadbare amongst 
us, and consequently, among the most disreputable. 
There is no use in denying this, and the sons of 
Apollo should cheerfully recognize the fact. If they 
will not, then they had better transfer their alle- 
giance to Plutus at once, open a store, and make 
money. Poor Mr. North wanted the philosophy, 
which is generally the most comfortable inspiration 
of the literary character. 

ENGLISH GOLD AND Frencn Wit.—Talleyrand had 
one of the most amusing salons in Paris, for all the 
politicians and diplomats of that day were wits and 
conversationists. Diplomacy had not then taken the 
mysterious and sombre aspect it has assumed in 
modern days, perhaps because in those days it had 
too much to do, and needed not the affectation of im- 
portance ; just as since the invention of telegraphs 
and railroads, there seems to have been in the politi- 
eal world nothing extraordinary enough to commu- 
nicate by such a wonderful messenger. 

In later years, Talleyrand loved wit better than 
conversation. Leaving his accomplished niece, the 
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Duchess de Dino, to entertain his other guests, he 
would retire with some of the foreign ambassadors, 
old friends and old foes, into his own room, and play 
a scientific rubber, the intricacies of which it was 
curious to watch, seeing that the talents which were 
employed to settle the division of Europe at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, were now all concentrated on the 
odd trick. 

The stakes were gold-pieces, but they often reached 
the sums of thousands of frances. One evening, at 
the termination of one of these parties, the English 
ambassador suddenly dived beneath the table and 
began fumbling on the carpet. 

“What is your excellency about?’’ said Talley- 
rand. 

‘‘ Looking for a Napoleon, which has fallen.”’ 

‘¢ Wait an instant,’’ said Talleyrand, with a twin- 
kle of his light gray eye, and a sarcastic twist of his 
thin and distorted lips, ‘‘ you cannot see to find so 
small a thing.’’ As he spoke, he twisted a thousand 
franc bill into a paper match, and setting fire to it, 
held it to the ground. 

‘‘ What are you about?’’ exclaimed the astounded 
ambassador, pausing on his hands and knees, and 
looking up. 

‘Merely lighting your excellency,’’ replied Tal- 
leyrand. 

Upon which the discomfited minister, understand- 
ing the epigram, instantly arcse, leaving the Napo- 
leon as a perquisite for the servant who should find 
it. 


It is curious that the Roman Emperor Julian, who 
has got such a bad name from the Christian fathers— 
that of the ‘‘ Apostate,’ “for having gone back to 
Paganism from Christianity—was a great advocate 
for Temperance. He was in favor of introducing 
some law by which the drinking customs may be done 
away with; but he could not bring that reform 
about. The people would drink. He wrote a pun- 
ning epigram against German or Gaulish beer—a 
violent sort of stuff made from rye. 

An esteemed correspondent, dating from ‘The 
Frog Pond, Boston,’’ sends us the following cantata, 
gathered from a native opera, regularly performed 


in that neighborhood—but not on that exact spot; 
for as, 


‘¢In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more,”’ 


so the music of the forementioned pond has long ceased 
to enliven the porch of John Hancock’s old house, in 
the summer evenings. The verses run as follows, and 
are styled 
AN EVENING SERENADE. 
Goluck, goluck, goluck, golockle, 
Lockloe, lockloc, lockloc, lokle, 
Eep, eep, eep, eep, eep, eep, cep, eep, 
Ukker, ukker, ukker, glukker, rukker, pukker. 


Brekekex, brekekex, kekekex, kex, kex, kex, 
Bobaloonk, bobaloonk, bloonk, bloonk, oonk, 

Kwax, kwax, kwax, ek, ek, kwax, kax, 
Bubloon, bobloon, bloon, bloon, loon, oon. 
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Gluck-gluck, gluck-gluck, ockle, ockle, ockle, 

Quokle, quokle, block, bluck, bluckle, 
Glubkluk, globkluck, uk, uk, wauk. 

Drock, drock, drockle, ockle, ockle, ockle, 

There are several other verses; and the music is 
adapted for about three dozen voices. 

The French are very melo-dramatic in most things. 
One of their writers tells of an accomplished duelist, 
who, having for opponent on the sod a man dressed 
completely in black, was disconcerted at not having 
any point to aim at, till at last he saw a bit of cotton 
in the adversary’s ear! He was then all right. He 
let fly atthe cotton. Our neighbors tntenstfy every- 
thing—do everything with dash and gesture. M. de 
Mirecourt, writing a history of his literary cotempo- 
raries, presents many of them in theatrical attitudes. 
Balzac goes to bed at six, rises at midnight, works 
till nine in the morning, breakfasts, works till three 
—walk of two hours, dinner at five; and da capo. 
Aifred de Musset, when asked for copy for the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, says, ‘‘ Fifty francs and a bottle 
of brandy—and you shall have it!’’ Next morning, 
article and liquor both finished. Alexander Dumas 
sits in his shirt-sleeyes and writes, writes, writes, 
from morning till night, without a blot or an erasure! 
Mery wrote a play in four days, that had a runof a 
hundred nights. No wonder. It is the national 
genius. In three days of the Spring of 1848, the 
people of Paris made a republic, and this had a run 
of three years and upwards! 

The following anecdote of the veteran atheist, 
Naigeon, such as it is related in Genin’s Life of 
Diderot, is rich, and, authenticated as it is by a 
member of the family where the scene occurred, 
worth relating. 

One day, in the very hottest of the terror of 1793, 
Naigeon made his appearance in a family sincerely 
attached to him, for, bating the man’s atheism, and 
excessive conceit of his thin and mincing person, he 
was what the French call bon homme. He entered 
with a face of consternation, and exhibited signs of 
the deepest despair. He had just time to sink into a 
chair with every appearance of fainting. Of course, 
there was a general rush, great alarm, and a run of 
questions. ‘* What could be the matter? Where 
was the peril? Was his life in danger? The pur- 
veyors of the guillotine must be at hand! Where 
shall we hide him? Are you on the list of victims? 
Is there a decree out against you?’’ ‘A decree out 
against me! no, worse than that!’’ ‘What on 
earth can it be?’’? ‘*O, that monster Robespierre !’’ 
exclaimed the desponding but inveterate atheist, ‘7/7 
vient de décréter l’ Etre Supreme,’’ (he has just de- 
creed the existence of the Supreme Being). 





Mrs. Nicol, formerly Miss Charlotte Bronte, known 
better in the literary world as Currer Bell, died 
lately at her father’s house at Kaworth in Yorkshire, 
‘England. She was the survivor of her brothers and 
sisters, Emily and Ann (the Kllis and Acton Bell) 
having died before her. These sisiers hays passed 











rapidly away from the appreciation of the world. 
Their father is an old clergyman, and they were go- 
vernesses, brought up from their infancy to struggle 
with narrow means and the necessities of life. Their 
education was very imperfect, and they were in a 
great measure self-taught. They all learned in suf- 
fering what they taught in their works, having been 
cradled into authorship by the bitter experience of 
their lives. Charlotte Bronte, Currer Bell, was the 
eldest, and her books, ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ ‘‘ Shirley,’’ 
and ‘‘ Villette,’’? were better liked than the ‘‘ Wuth- 
ering Heights’’ and ‘‘ Wildfell Hall’’ of her sisters. 
But the notice these ladies received from the press 
and the public was too large and flattering for their 
merits. Their style in writing is bare and bad, and 
plainly indicates their early want of intellectual 
training and reading. The novels are rude, crude 
and passionate, and full of extravagance—results of 
strong feeling combined with little taste or judg- 
ment of men or things. It is astonishing to see with 
what infelicity lady writers treat the sentiment of 
love. Of course there are exceptions; but in general 
a female pen is sure to destroy the beauty and deli- 
cacy of that passion. This is curious to consider, 
and dreadful to say—but it is true. Currer Bell 
was not among the exceptions in this case. She 
makes all her heroines fall hastily in love, and after 
a vehement fashion which the generality of the sex 
are not disposed to recognize as the truth of feminine 
nature. These heroines are no timid sentimentalists, 
but full of frankness, and an outspoken boldness, 
which is wonderful—to say the least of it. In their 
books the Brontes gave a natural expression to the 
eager morbid feelings of the genteel and generally 
ill-treated class to which they belonged—that of the 
governesses, who generally as good as the families 
they enter, on the score of birth and education, are 
yet doomed to a certain amount of disparagement in 
consequence of their position. They were weary of 
the conventious that offended them, and wished to 
vindicate the naiural feelings of the heart. But they 
were not dited to write novels. Their education was 
too imperfect; and so was their knowledge of society. 
Their success—such as it was—is, however, remark- 
able for one thing; and thatis, the proof it gives that 
the world is always ready to listen to the genuine 
expression of nature and passion, whatever may be 
its character. These ladies spoke earnestly, from 
their own narrow experiences; and their rude ear- 
nestness, so different from the more elegant and 
tamer expression of other writers, was sufficient to 
interest the press and the public—who supposed that 
time and experience would improve what seemed 
harsh and barren. But nothing really good can be 
done in literature by half-educated, ill-informed, ill- 
read persons, who necessarily want the discipline, 
judgment and tone which are the best guarantees of 
literary success. Native power is not much to the 
purpose, until it is properly deveioped—as the 
swordsman, the wrestler, the pedestrian runner, the 
orator, the dancer, the woodman and others ‘can tes- 
tify. The Brontes will soon cease to be read. The 
eldest, Charlotte, as we see, was married to a man 
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named Nicols. But the poor ereature was not happy 
apparently inher marriage. She came to her old 
home to die with her old father. 


What a pretty little song this is, from the Spanish! 


My love slept there, 
In the shadow of my hair, 
As my glossy raven tresses downward flow ; 
And, dark as midnight’s cloud 
They fell on him, like a shroud— 
Ah! does he now remember it, or no? 


With a comb of gold each night, 
I combed my tresses bright, 
But the sportive zephyr tossed them to and fro; 
So I pressed them in a heap, 
For my love whereon to sleep— 
Ah! does he now remember it, or no? 


He said he loved to gaze 
On my tresses’ flowing maze, 

And the midnight of my dark Moorish eyes; 
And he vowed he’d die with pain, 
Should his love be all in vain; 

So he won me, with his praises and his sighs. 


- 


Then I flung my raven hair, 
As a mantle on him there, 
Encircling him within its mazy flow; 
And, pillowed on my breast, 
He lay in sweet unrest— 
Ah! does he now remember it, or no? 


Emile de Girardin, the editor of the Paris Presse, 
is said to be the illegitimate son of a general of the 
empire. His mother was the wife of an envoy to 
Guiana, and he was, in his boyish days, called Emile 
Delamothe. But he afterward took the name of his 
father. He began by setting up a paper which he 
called ‘The Thiet’’—a buccaneering, scissors and 
paste affair. The despoiled editors rose against him, 
and one of them obliged him to fight a duel. He 
then withdrew from the “Thief,’’ still having a 
share in it, and then set up the Mode. He then 
started a ‘‘Journal of Useful Knowledge,’ and after 
that a‘ Family Museum.’’ He subsequently set up 
the Presse, on the plan of a cheap journal that should 
undersell all others. Another scuffle with his bro- 
ther editors followed, and he fought a duel with 


- Armand Carrel, killing the latter. He is a wonder- 


ful editor, turning with every wind of popular senti- 
ment and making money. He has been in the habit 
for many years of finding out everything about every 
man of the slightest fmportance, and stowing it away 
in pigeon holes. He has therefore something to say 
about every body—especially if it is to be something 
scandalous. People wonder at this memory or his 
universal knowledge. But it is all in the pigeon 
holes. He astonished the English nation the other 
day by proposing that, as a preliminary to the dis- 
mantling of Sebastopol by the Ozar, John Bull should 
give up Gibraltar! But John, who says we shall 
not touch the Spanish colony, is resolved to keep 





that strongest fortress on Spanish ground to the end 
ot the world. 

It is rather curious to consider how people gene- 
rally associate anything of a cheerful and jolly char- 
acter with eating. A merry-andrew or buffoon turns 
a somerset and comes on with ‘llere we are, my 
masters ;’’ whereupon the various nationalities greet 
him with pet names out of the cookery-book. The 
Englishman calls ou*—‘‘ Jack Pudding!’’ the Dutch- 
man cries ‘‘ Pickle-Herring;’’ the German, * John 
Sausage’? (Hans Werst); the Frenchman, “Jean 
Potage; the Italian, ‘‘ Macaroni!’’ 

Brillat Savarin has a curious chapter on ‘ Gastro- 
nomical Tests,’ by which he means dishes of so 
delicious a flavor that their very appearance excites 
the gusta‘ory organs of every healthy man. The 
consequence is, that all those in whom these tests do 
not excite desire and the radiancy of ecstacy-may be 
set down as unworthy of the society and the pleasure 
attached to them. The old Latin maxim is his 
basis, as follows: Utumque ferculum, eximit et 
bene nott saporis appositum fuertt, fiat autopsia 
convive ; et nist factes ejus ac ocult vertantur ad 
ecstasim, notetur ut indtgnus—-which translated 
means, ‘‘ Whenever a dish of a distinguished and 
good flavor is served, the guests should be atten- 
tively watched, and those, the faces of whom do not 
express pleasure, should be marked as unworthy.”’ 

Savarin presents a list of the dishes to be served as 
tests, and they are as follows: as will be seen they 
take a regularly ascending order. 

Horst service—income 5000 francs, or 1000 dol- 
lars. 

A breast of veal baked in its own juice—a turkey 
stuffed with Lyons chestnuts—baked pigeon—eggs 
a la neige—sour krout, with sausages dressed with 
lard, fume de Strasburg. 

‘Ezpresston !—* Peste ; that looks well; let us pay 
our devoirs to it.’’ 

Second service—income 15,000 francs or 3,000 
dollars. 

A filet de boeuf pique, and baked in its juice, with 
pickles—a quarter of chewrenil—turbot plain—o 
turkey truffee—petits pois. 

Exclamation !—‘‘My dear sir, this is pleasant 
indeed !”? 

Third service—income 30,000 francs or 6,000 
dollars. 

A fowl weighing seven pounds, stuffed with trufiles 
so that it has become a spheroid—a paté perigord in 
the form of a bastion—a cask d la chambord, richly 
dressed and decorated—a pike stuffed with eraw-tish, 
secundum artem—a pheasant dressed d la sainte 
alliance —asparagus, large as possible, served up in 
osmazone—two dozen ortolans 4 Ja provengale, as 
the dish is described in the Cook’s Secretary—a 
pyramid of sweetmeats flavored with rose and 
vanilla. 

Ezpression— Monsieur or Monseigneur, your 
cook isa man of mind. Such dishes we eat only at 
your house.’’ 
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Savarin believed in artistic cooking. He thought 
the taste should be excited; he used to say, indeed, 
‘that to excite a stomach of papier mache, and en- 
liven vital powers almost ready to depart, a cook 
needs more talent than he whe has solved the infini- 
tesimal caloulus.’’ 

Arsenic is used as a cosmetic and an improver of 
the lung-power, in some countries of Europe. Those 
who eat it find their persons become fatter and of a 
clearer complexion than before, and for that reason 
young women are very fond of using it, though some 
of them use too much, and then the results are fatal. 
As regards the breathing, a little arsenic in the mouth 
gives a person climbing a hill an ease and freedom 
of breathing which greatly aids the exertion. Some 
persons place a small piece of arsenic on the bits of 
their horses, and find that it enables them to go bet- 
ter and endure more fatigue than they otherwise 
could. But such aids and stimulants are dangerous, 
either in consequence of over doses or as a slow re- 
sult, They never fail to undermine the strength in 
the end. So says the writer of a book called ‘‘ Chem- 
istry of Common Life.”’ 

Pierre Patrice, of Caen, born in 1583, and a fol- 
lower of Gaston d’Orleans, was the author of the 
following antidote to vanity. We give first the 
French, and then the translation. 


Je songeois, cette nuit que de mal consume, 

C5te a cdté d’un pauvre on m’avait inhume ; 

Mais que n’en pouvant, pas souffrir le voisinage 

In mort de qualité je lui tins ce language ; 
Retire-toi coquin! va pourrir loin d’ici, 

Il ne t’appartient pas de m’approcher ainsi ! 

Coquin me dit il, d’un arrogance extreme, 

*Va chercher tes coquins ailleurs; coquin toi-memé, 
Ici, tous sont égaux; je ne te dois plus rien; 

Je suis mon fermier, comme toi sur le tien! 


I dreamt, that buried in my fellow clay, 

Close by a common beggar’s side I lay ; 

And as so mean an object shocked my pride, 

Thus, like a corpse of consequence, I cried, 
Scoundrel, begone! and henceforth touch me not; 
More manners learn, and at a distance rot. 

How, scoundrel! with a haughtier tone cried he, 
Proud lump of earth, I scorn thy threats and thee ; 
Here, all are equal; now, thy case is mine ; 

This is my rotting-place, and that is thine. 

An esteemed correspondent has sent us the follow- 
ing elaborate essay, which we earnestly commend to 
the serious consideration of all young writers hope- 
lessly afflicted with the cacoethes scribendi. It is 
entitled, ‘‘ Thirteen Guns at Daybreak, being the be- 
ginning of a story which never was finished and 
never will be.’’ 

Night lowered in the frowning heavens. Black 
and thunderous clouds came rolling in terrific masses 
above the splintered peaks of the old Urne moun- 
tains, while far below, the ominous marmur of the 
ocean as its surges began to beat against the hollowed 








cliffs rose in awful diapasons through the midnight 
air. The full moon yet shone in the Eastern quarter 
of the sky, but the black thundergust had spread its 
wings over the whole west, and was pushing forward 
its cloudy masses with appalling rapidity. Sheeted 
lightnings cireled around the pinnacles of the moun- 
tains; andin the caves that overlooked the ocean, 
tigers howled, and brindled hyenas, lashing their 
shaggy sides, snarled with suppressed fury, as each 
lurid flash kindled their rocky dens, or when the 
peals of thunder broke from the clouds, and rolled 
like the chariots of an advancing army through the 
gorges of the old Urne mountains. ’Twas an awful 
scene. But while this lowering tornado was sweep- 
ing up the sky, Count Alfred de Glendagour, and 
his mortal enemy Baron Blackdagger, met on horse- 
back on the topmost peak of the mountains to engage 
in deadly combat ! 

And what then? Does anybody suppose that I am 
going to let these gentlemen whip out their swords 
and fall to fighting at this airy altitude, while an 
outrageous thunderstorm is about to break over their 
heads, and sundry tigers and hyenas are howling in 
the immediate neighborhood ? Let me assure “ any- 
body’’ that he is grandly mistaken if he entertains 
any such belief as that. No, my friends, I don’t 
like to stand in the rain. If I was a duck perhaps I 
might, but being no duck at all, nor yet, as my rela- 
tives humbly trust, a gosling, and having, further- 
more, no umbrella, I must reluctantly leave this in- 
teresting scene and go down to the nearest shed, 
Besides [ hate tigers, [am afraid of them. They eat 
folks up, and I do not wish to be eaten up—am sure 
that I would not enjoy it; the tiger might, but I 
would not. No, no, I can’t stand in a place where 
there are thunderstorms over head and tigers under- 
foot, even to witness an encounter of the novel and 
interesting character which Count Alfred and Baron 
Blackdagger have kindly got up for the public en- 
tertainment. Gentlemen, on account of tigers and 
the shower, this fight is adjourned. 

‘* No postponement on account of the weather’’ is 
not.one of my rules of business. I will not compel 
my heroes to fight in a thunderstorm—and ladies 
and gentlemen who will do me the honor to read my 
tales, are assured that their feelings will never be 
harrowed up by the painful spectacle of two high- 
born individuals belaboring each other with edged 
tools, while it is raining pitchforks or even dinner- 
forks, or any other kind of forks whatsoever. It is 
the height of infatuation in a writer of fiction to re- 
quire service of his ‘‘characters’’ in all kinds of 
weather, as if they were hired by him at a tremen- 
dous expense for a season and it was necessary to 
have them perform by night and day, in fog, fire or 
hailstorms, to make the enterprise pay. The humane 
novelist when he finds a storm unavoidable will take 
his heroes to the first tavern, order them some re- 
freshments, and wait till the pitchforks are all out 
of the clouds before he orders them out to fight or 
make love, or engage in any other of the arduous 
enterprises which fa'ls to the lot of these ill paid and 
overworked genilemen. 
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I notice that the practice which I condemn is one 
which has had its origin entirely amongst modern 
writers. Look atold Homer. There is a model for 
you, ye lawless, merciless potentales of the pen, who 
fling your heroes to Boreas and Eurus as eastern na- 
bobs toss their slaves to the wild elephants, just ‘ for 
fun.’’ Does Agamemnonever get caught in ashower? 
Does Hector ever crash the helmet of One of the 
‘‘ shepherds of the people’’ in the climax of a thun- 
dergust? Is theswift-footed Achilles ever called upon 
to receive a volley of Lycian arrows and a peck of 
hailstones at tHe same moment, or to scud before a 
squall, and behind a fast running volunteer company 
of young Trojans—the ‘‘ Paris Blues,’’ or the ‘“ Per- 
gamus Fusileers,’’ at one and the same time? No, 
indeed, Homer has a pleasing diversity of weather, 
and dispenses unusual phenomena with much liber- 
ality, but all these things occur in their proper 
places. Warfare is not embarrassed with water- 
spouts, and love is not pelted with raw sleet. Jove 
sits on Olympus and rolls his thunder in the mid- 
battle-time, but he does not roll it amongst the com- 
batants as if they were his nine-pins. Neptune 
smites the hills with his trident, but the earthquake 
which rocks the pines of Ida does not upset the 
heroes on the banks of Scamander. Suppose now that 
Homer had adopted the modern dogmas about “ spi- 
rited writing’’ and had mixed up an indiscriminate 
conglomeration of thunder convulsion and warfare ! 

All -this I say with rather an indistinct idea of 
what Homer really did do. It is my impression that 
{ have stated the case correctly, but if it turns out 
on reviewal of my Iliad that Homer after all does 
not deserve the commendation just bestowed upon 
him, all I shall have to say will be that it is a great 
pity that Homer never had an opportunity to read 
this essay. 

Besides the inclemency of the weather and the 
prevalence of tigers there is one other satisfactory 
reason why I here discharge these two gentlemen 
who met on horseback, four thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, to fight a duel, and that is, that the 
Count and the Baron have no more to do with my 
story than Jacob and Esau. I led off with that 
paragraph about hyenas and sheet lightning to pro- 
duce a sensation. Novels should commence like the 
Fourth of July, with thirteen guns at daybreak, 
for unless you rouse your reader with an explosion 
at the outset, it is a chance if they get their eyes 
open before the fourth chapter. By all means fire 
thirteen guns at the head of your first chapter. 
Aristotle advises it—the passage is in Greek or I 
would quote it. 

With respect to that question of copyright so long 
agitated, we have just happened on the opinion of 
the matter which Leigh Hunt expressed some years 
ago. He says, that a little after the appearance of 
the Story of Rimini, he was surprised and amused to 
get a copy of the work printed by Carey of Philadel- 
phia, and a Boston house; and he goes on: 

‘A few years ago I received a copy of another 
Boston edition preceded by the like piracy of an- 





other poem, the publisher of which was so good as to 
say that he had heard of a new one from my pen 
which he should be happy to print also, if I would 
send ittohim. Nota syllable did he add about the 
happiness of disbursing a little for the permission. 
I should like to know what an American publisher 
would say if some English traveler were to help him- 
self to the fruits of his labor out of his till and 
make off with them on board ship. Being a cousin- 
german of the Americans, I am very popular in their 
country, and receive from them every compliment 
imaginable except a farthing’s payment.”’ 

This argument cuts both ways, and there are 
American authors who feel as much aggrieved as the 
English. It is to be hoped that an international law 
will soon settle this vexed question equitably. 


In the great poets of modern France, with the ex- 
ception of the song-maker Beranger, there is a 
quality of conceit and exaggeration which is incon- 
sistent with the idea of true poetry and natural feel- 
ing. We observe a passage in Lamartine’s verse, in 
which, for some purpose of sarcasm, apparently, and 
to moralize our imperfect condiiion here in the 
world, he says that God having brought the earth 
out of chaos, looked away from it, and spurned it 
with his foot, half-finished, through the universe! 
This is a very pronounced gesture and certainly 
striking, considering the actor in the business. But 
it is grotesque and vulgar, not to say irreverent. 
The philosophy of the idea is contemptible. Another 
French writer of sublime sentences, the famous Cha- 
teaubriand, wishing to give us a powerful idea of 
God’s loneliness and sole government, calls him the 
Bachelor of the Universe—the wamarried Personage 
of the Cosmos! These things are very extravagant 
and very French. A thonsand instances of the kind, 
to be found in the most ambitious works of the wri- 
ters of France, seem to show that their minds are not 
very capable of imagining or expressing the true 
sublime. These peculiarities grow from their eth- 
nology and the roots of national character, into 
which it would be tedious, though interesting, to pur- 
sue the matter, 


It is said that the preface to Gerald Massey’s third 
edition of ‘‘Babe Christabel,’’ etc., was written 
mainly in reply to a letter from Carlyle, full of kind- 
ness and noble fatherly sympathy, counseling him to 
leave verse for prose; for verse, he urged, though it 
looked full of promise in the spring, was but poor 
reaping when harvest time comes. What must be 
the good man’s consternation at the extent of the 
popular epidemic of verse-writing among the young, 
he who maintained before Margaret Fuller, that 
Shakspeare ought to have written, like a sensible 
person, in prose; and Alfred Tennyson might have 
done something, if he had not fallen into the foolish 
sing-song method of expressing his thought, when he 
has any! 


An English traveler thus gives an account of the 
convenience of American traveling, in some parts of 
Georgia: 
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‘¢Sometimes we went over layers of pine trees, 
called ‘corduroy roads,’ that made our very teeth to 
clatter again; sometimes we stuck fast for an hour 
or two in a morass, being, as the driver said, in a 
‘ pretty considerable of a fix;’ and occasionally we 
crossed quaking bridges, that threatened every in- 
stant to give way beneath us. When we came to a 
morass, the driver would open the door and say, 
‘Now, gentlemen, I guess you'll do that thing for 
me ? That thing was, to get out and to walk 
almost knee-deep in mud, until he succeeded in get- 
ting the coach through; but scarcely had we re- 
sumed our seats, when, with a jerk that sent us fly- 
ing out of our places, and made the four months’ 
child scream till it was literally black in the face, 
the coach would drop into a mud-hole some three 
feet deep, and open would come the door again— 
‘Now, gentlemen, I guess you’ll do the other thing 
forme?’ The other thing was, to get out, lay hold 
of the wheels, and puil the darned coach out of the 
hole by main foree—and we must do it, for we had 
no alternative.”’ 

We believe the most multiplied and generally 
known story in the world, is that of the lady who 
was buried alive, and rescued from the coffin through 
the instrumentali'y of the sexton of the church, who 
wished to get some gold rings from her fingers. It 
is told in every country containing the families to 
which we belong—in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, France, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
we believe, may be heard in some of our own cities 
with reference to local individuals—as everywhere 
else. In ‘‘Richmuth Von der Aducht’’—a Legend 
of the Rhine, the childless lady, before her burial, 
dreams of a skull, from which three roses grew; and, 
after her rescue, she becomes the mother of three 
children. There must be acertain horrid fascination 
for the human fancy in that idea of being buried 
alive, and also, perhaps in the desperate and out-of- 
the-way interference of the sexton. 

Modern painting seems to be undergoing a change 
somewhat resembling that which has been brought 
about in modern poetry—that is, in the English, 
American, French, and German—those best living 
schools. Our parallel will be easiest made with re- 
spect to our own language. Before the time of Cow- 
per and Wordsworth, our poetry was cold and classic. 
Since their day, a crowd of writers have arisen, in- 
fusing into ‘‘the gay science’’ a natural spirit and 
force, which were lost a little after the time of Chau- 
cer; and poetry now-a-days—when it deserves the 
name—has a free, revolutionary tone, which promises 
better things in the time tocome. In the same way, 
the fine art of painting has begun to exhibit an altered 
spirit in some respects. A class of artists, impatient 
of the conventionalism of mode, color, and so forth, 
which they trace to the splendid example of Raphael, 
have grown as weary of this exemplar as the Athe- 
nians were of hearing Aristides always called ‘the 
Just,’’ and resolved to go back to first principles; to 


out a regeneration of style. They call themselves 
Pre-Raphaelites, and work with an intense eye to 
the truth of forms and appearances—believing the 
finest effects of the art can be better brought out in 
that way, than by the soft ideal and highly poetical 
inspiration of the splendid old school. They fix 
their eyes on nature, and follow the reality of things 
with an austere ardor. They lean to the principle 
of the daguerreotype— but with an eye to the ameni- 
ties of color. As yet, they have not done much to 
establish themselves against the Raphaelites, being in 
a state of crudeness and transition, so to speak. But 
they have time enough and field enough to achieve 
great things. They are yet in the habit of painting, . 
just as George Crabbe practiced; their works are 
hard, and to a great many, ungenial. But Crabbe 
will always be read; and those who follow nature, 
cannot possibly make an entire failure, while they 
have every chance of arriving at the excellence which 
is peculiarly hers People don’t go wrong who go 
after nature. 

From a late work, entitled ‘“‘Ramb/es and Re- 
vertes of an Art-Student,’’ we extract the following 
sketch of ‘‘ A Studio in Paris,’’ which reveals a pic- 
ture and phase of artist-life, rather more free and 
easy than our readers would generally suspect, even 
in that gay capital. 

‘¢ Artist-life in Paris is a strange mixture of sense 
and folly, study and play, boasting but little of 
the old-fashioned, severe labor. You find in an 
artist’s studio such a combination of smoking and 
painting. of fiddling, fighting, and fencing, that it is 
difficult to discover the life-purpose from the momen- 
tary amusements of the inmates. Couture’s studio 
will serve as a typeof the Parisian studios. The 
‘life-school’ for the pupils, in an out-of-the-way 
portion of the city, filled with students from every 
quarter of the globe, smoking, whistling, singing, and 
swearing; some industriously at work, with shirt- 
sleeves rolled up; and others standing with their 
hands thrust lazily in their great-coat pockets, star- 
ing over the top of a forest of easels at the model, 
who disrobes herself with perfect sang-froid, in an 
atmosphere of tobacco smoke. 

‘‘The private studio of Couture is a fine, lofty 
room, filled with gigantic, half-completed pictures, 
gold frames, immense easels, and all the paraphar- 
nalia of a studio. A favorite student, an American, 
with clear, bright eyes, and well marked nose, is en- 
gaged in painting a study of the head of a beautiful 
little child, while Couture—a short, well-dressed, 
active man, who looks like a bon-vivant—kneels on 
the carpet, divested of his coat, and rapidly pro- 
duces a bold sketch of the same child, filling the in- 
tervals of work by playfully poking it to keep it from 
sleeping, and eagerly urging its mother to ply it with 
more cake, for the same purpose, then whistling a 
scrap from Lucretia Borgia, in the most artistie man- 
ner, regardless of a scented fop, who lolls on a sofa, 
resting from the exhaustion induced by attempting, 





g9 back to the springs of imitatiye art, and so work ¢ 


for a moment, to /o04 animated and enthusiastic,” 


teniend 
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On the evening on which Tam O’Shanter was com- 
posed, Burns was observed to be somewhat resiless, 
and at length rose and went out. The night was raw 
and gusty. His long absence exciting the fears of 
his wife, she hastily caught up a plaid, and throwing 
it about her, went in search of him. As she advanced 
toward the wood, his favorite resort, she heard the 
quick tramp of racing footsteps, with a loud, sonor- 
rous, inarticulate utterance. She knew his voice, 
and waited his approach. What a strange sight was 
that for Jean! She beheld her husband in all the 
wild, rapturous frenzy of a temporary insanity. He 
was bare-headed, running and talking to himself, she 
knew not what. It could not be otherwise. That 
soul must needs have been on fire, which could pour 
forth such a lava-stream of hissing syllables and 
flaming thought, as we have in the product of that 
one night. 


In the last edition just published, of the Life of 
Edmund Burke, the author, Mr. Prior, expunges the 
argument, which had always held its place in the 
volume, to show that Junius was Burke. Unless 
Prior was prepared with another and the right man, 
he might as well have let his logic stay where it was; 
for, of all the men put forward as Junius, (saving the 
true Junius,) Burke was the man who most nearly 
fulfilled the conditions of that fierce, epistolary 
gladiator. . Burke was impetuous, irascible, and 
a lover of battle—a genius of that lofty magisterial 
order to which Junius undeniably belonged. Prior 
should not have given up his man. His argument 
was as good as the best that has been offered for 
Temple, Francis. Barr, or any other no-Junius 
extant. 


A new play of Shakspeare’s, dictated by the 
spirits, has appeared, and the following purports to 
be a specimen of it :— 

‘‘ Through the swift parting spheres 
A star ran madly, paused, and scream’d, 
Then over night, with wicked whirl, 
Pitch’d itself into space !’’ 

Shaksperian, very! 


Antiquity or CArps.—There lies a deeper mean- 
ing in the game of cards, than is generally acknow- 
ledged. The four suits signify the four conditions 
of society—the church, coppe, the priesthood; the 
sword, spada, the nobility and military; money, 
danari, the trading classes; and clubs, baston?, ihe 
laboring classes. Each suit runs from one to ten; 
then follows the fante, pedestrian (Jack ;) cavallo, 
horseman, afterward changed to Queen; and then the 
re, or supreme head, (King) ; so the four orders con- 
tend, under the influence of eunning and luck, for the 
advantage one over the other. The French, English, 
and German cards are la‘er translations from the 
Italian. The following are the names of the four 
suits in these languages: 








Italian. French. German. English. 
Coppe, Cocur, Hers, Hearts, 
Spado, Piques, Schippen, Spades, 
Danari, Carreaux, Schellen, Diamonds, 
Bastoni. Trefle. Laub. Clubs. . 


The striking coincidence of the four divisions of 
the pack, with the Indian eastes, encourages the idea 
of the Eastern origin of this game, an origin which 
might probably be referred to very distant ages, 


-_———- 


A friend sends the following, which is, as we think, 
good. The following examination of a wimess took 
place in our city not long since :— 

Alderman. What is your business, sir? What 
do you do for a living? 

Wttness. Nothing in particular. 

Alderman. You appear to be poor—where do you 
get your bread? 

Witness. Sometimes of Mr. Moxey, the baker, 
sir, and sometimes— 

Alderman. Stop, sir; I mean, how do you sup- 
port yourself? 

Witness. Ona bench in the daytime, on a bed by 
night. 

Alderman. I do not wish any trifling, sir. Are 
you a mechanic? 

Witness. No, sir 

Alderman. What are you, then? 

Witness. A free-will Baptist, sir. 

Alderman. My dear sir, I do not mean that 
You must be civil, sir, or I will commit you and have 
you taken care of. 

Witness. Well, that would be kind. I want 
somebody to take care of me. I can’t take care of 
myself, no how can you fix it? 

Alderman. You work around the wharves, don’t 
you? 

Witness. No, sir. I haint got no boat. 

Alderman. I believe you are an idle vagabond. 

Witness. Well, I guess you’ve hit it now, if you 
never did ’afore. 

Alderman. What do you know about this case? 

Witness. What case? 

Alderman. Why, this Irishman. 

Witness. He’s a hard case. 

Alderman. Is that all? 

Witness. I guess it is—if you’ve no objection. 
May I go? 

Alderman. Certainly—and I can’t see what 
brought you here? 

Witness. Then your eyes don’t observe as good 
a pair of legs as man ever had. 

The other evening, some gentlemen were invited 
into a hotel by a notorious fellow about town, who is 
more remarkable for telling big stories about himself, 
than paying his small bills. He bragged, of course, 
as usual, while the party were drinking, and at last 
excited one of them to say :-— 

*‘Come, you have told us enough of what you caz 
do; now suppose you tell us something you cannot 
do?” 

“ Well,” replied the chevalter d’industrie, scratch- 
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ing his head, ‘‘ I cannot pay for these drinks—so lend 
usaquarter?’’ He told the truth here, for the first 
time, during this interview. 

In his book, called ‘‘ Physical Geography of the 
Sea,’”? Lieutenant Maury explains the character of 
the Gulf Stream, and its effects upon the coasts of 
Europe, to which it bearsits waters. He argues that 
it takes its rise in the Gulf of Mexico and the Carri- 
bean Sea, both heated by the tropis sun; and run- 
ning north-east with prevalent westerly winds, car- 
ries to the British Isles that peculiarly warm mois- 
ture which makes them so much warmer in the winter 
season than the same latitudes on the eastern sea- 
board of this continent, and gives them all their 
beautiful and proverbial verdure. Last winter, in- 
stead of westerly winds, easterly winds prevailed on 
the North Atlantic, and the result was that England 
and Ireland, deprived of the warm airs of the Gulf 
Stream, thought they were suddenly shifted up un- 
der (he magnetie pole. They had not such a cold 
winter for half a century. The islands shivered to 
their very entrails, till at last the blessed airs came 
from America, with thawing on their wings. 





High intellects are in the habit of scorning an 
anagram. We think a good anagram is a good thing, 
though inferior in its nature to a sonnet, epic poem, 
ordrama. Itis curious to find that ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ 
can be converted into “‘ Reap Sad Toils;’’ and ‘“ Pa- 
radise Regained ”’ into ‘‘ Dead Respire Again.”’ 


Machiayelli says that colonies planted in sterile 
places, are more sure of success than those planted 
in fertile spots; and history seems to prove the truth 
of that saying. Men’s minds are invigorated by the 
austerity of nature and circumsiance. 


One of the delights of hay-time, is depicted by an 
old author, in the following graphic manner :— 

‘After having cut down every foot of grass upon 
your grounds, on the most solemn assurances of the 
barometer, that there is nothing to fear; after having 
dragged the whole neighborhood for every man, 
woman and child, that love or money could procure, 
aad thrust a rake or piteh-fork into the hands of 
every servant in your family, from the housekeeper 
down; after having overlooked and animated their 
‘busy labors, and seen the exuberant produce turned 
ind returned under a smiling sun, till every blade is 
a3 dry as a bone, and as sweet as arose; after hav- 
ing exultingly counted one rising hay-cock after 
another, and drawn to the spot every seizable horse 
and cart, all now standing in readiness to carry home 
the vegetable treasure, as fast as it can be piled; at 
such a golden moment as this, to see volume upon 
volume of black heavy clouds suddenly rising, and 
advancing in frowning columns from the southwest ; 
as if ithe sun had taken half of the zodiac—from Leo 
‘o Aquarius—at a leap; they halt—they muster di- 
rectly overhead; at the signal of a thunder-clap, 
they pour down their contents with steady perpen- 





dicular discharge, and the assault is continued with- 
out a moment’s pause, till every meadow is com- 
pletely got under, and the whole scene of action is a 
swamp. When the enemy has performed his com- 
mission, by a total defeat of your hopes; when he 
has completely swept the field, and scattered your 
whole party in a panic flight, he suddenly breaks 
up his forces and quits the ground, leaving you to 
comfort and amuse yourself, under your loss, by 
looking at his colors, in the shape of a most beauti- 
ful rainbow, which he displays in his rear.”’ 

By the way, the haying season is near at hand; 
before this Table reaches all of our subscribers, it 
will have indeed ‘‘arriv.’’ We think we see the 
tall blades of grass falling under the glistening blades 
of the mowers. They march on in platoons, with 
steady tramp, their flashing scythes rising and fall- 
ing as if tothe measure of music. Each time the 
keen edge of steel passes through the grass, there 
comes a sighing ‘‘ swoop.”’ 

Soon the dismembered blades of grass weep out a 
fragrance, which the sun’s rays cause to increase, 
until the whole air is filled with a bouquet, that the 
best perfumers in the world may vainly attempt to 
imitate. New-mown-hay extracts as produced by 
the laboratory of nature, and those of your Lubins 
and Bazins, are as different as the bloom of child- 
hood from the coloring of the faded belle. 

We mean this as no reflection on the Lubins and 
Bazins, but simply as feeble testimony of the inesti- 
mable superiority of nature over the very highest 
possible art. 

To return though to the fields and the hay-cocks ; 
what volumes of delicate, sweet sentiment, they 
could unfold if they would! Have they not listened 
to declarations of love from rustic swains to simple 
maidens, which, in sincerity, purity, intensity, would 
shame those of upper-walks in our cities? Have 
they not seen blush responding to blush, as the heart 
inspired words of affection, on cheeks, too, which are 
only flushed by such natural emotions? It is a 
nice thing to make hay in the country, when the 
meadows are dotted with both sexes? Yea, even 
though a thunder-shower do come and cut off the 
safe housing of the crop. 

A great many instances ocour in the progress of 
things, to show that a great deal of what we think 
peculiar to our own times, was known to the ancients. 
It is only a few years ago that the Austrians, im- 
proving the bed of the Danube, struck upon the track 
of an old towing-path, and in a cavern discovered a 
Roman account-book, belonging to an overseer of the 
work, which book was written in the modern cursive 
or running-hand, showing that the Romans wrote as 
we do, exactly. The leaves of this book were of wood, 
and contained the names of the workmen and their 
wages. It was asserted that the ancients did not 
know the use of glass windows, till such things were 
lately discovered in the ruins of Pompeii. It may 
also be mentioned, that the Romars, in the time of 
Caracalla, knew the secret of distilling fresh water 
from salt water. 
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At Cape May, two or three years ago, a gentleman, 
whom we shall call Digby, became fascinated with 
a lady whom we shall call Benson. He paid her all 
attention, and she received his gallantries with evi- 
dent satisfaction. At the breaking up of the season, 
Digby was pathetic in his leave-taking of Mrs. Ben- 
son, and Mrs. Benson was also affected at saying 
adieu to Digby. Digby was a writer, and Mrs. Ben- 
son made him promise that he would send her a copy 
of an account of the season at the Capes, which he 
purposed publishing. The article was published, 
and Digby, having the address of Mrs. Benson, de- 
spatched a copy of the magazine containing it. 

She was after this crowded out of his mind, for 
Digby was a fashionable gentleman, and not pre- 
sumed to be occupied with more than one idea at a 
time. At last, a year flew away, and another season 
at Cape May came round. Digby was at his old 
haunt, but had changed his quarters from the former 
court-end hotel, to that which had supplanted it, 
even the spacious, the elegant Mount Vernon. At 
the first ‘‘ hop,’’ he saw in the grand saloon a female 
faee which was familiar to him. It was that of the 
lady to whom he had sent the magazine containing 
a description of the former summer’s gayeties,—his 
dear, good friend, the person, a parting from whom 
had given him so much distress. He flew to her 
side, and the re-union was intense, very intense. 
Digby was delighted to see ‘‘one who had filled so 
much of his thoughts during the twelvemonth past.”’ 
The lady was equally happy in return; each smiled 
upon the other most bountifully. Locked arm in 
arm Digby and Mrs. Benson promenaded up and 
down, up and down, completely, certainly to all ap- 
pearances, absorbed in one another. 

We will follow them and give their conversation, 
even though the confiding Benson appears to be 
satisfied to leave his better half to the tender mer- 
cies of the lady-killing Digby. 

Digby. I have thought of you hundreds of times, 
madam. 

Mrs. B. And I of you. But why did you not 
send the article you promised ? 

Digby. I did send it, madam. 

Mrs, B. What was thé direction 

Digby. Just as you wrote it on the card. 

Mrs. B. But how was that? 

Mr. Digby did not know; for he had lost the card, 
and really forgot the lady’s name. He vainly tried 
to conceal the fact, and coughed and stammered a 
good deal as he said, “‘Oh, yes—hem—madam—I 
assure you I spelt it right.’’ 

Mrs. B. (seeing Digby’s confusion, and guessing 
the cause, said) Now sir, confess the fact, you have 
forgotten my name. 

Dighy, (blushing and bowing.) Well, to be candid 
with you, I have. The person, however, the person, 
madam, never could be blotted from my memory. 

Mrs. B, (looking dubious and somewhat mortified) 
You are complimentary. 

The couple walked on, and the slight imperfect- 
ness of Digby’s memory was being apparently forgot- 

ten, when a young and beautiful southern belle, 
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glided gracefully along, bowing familiarly to Mrs. 
Benson as she passed. 

Digby. Who is that beautiful creature ? 

Mrs. B. Miss Palmetto, of South Carolina. 

Digby. Lovely! will you introduce me? 

Mrs. B. Certainly—(looking confused) hem! I 
beg your pardon, I have forgotten your name, though 
you have been continually in my thoughts since we 
parted last year, yet I couldn’t for the life of me 
think of your name! 

Here we close our sketch of Mr. Digby and Mrs. 
Benson. It isa disjointed, hastily-written bit, but we 
think it shows forcibly the hollowness of watering- 
place professions of friendship. Two people almost 
leaped into each other’s arms with the joy of meetixg 
after a year’s separation—had been filled during the 
interval with thoughts, the one of the other, and yet 
neither knew the other’s name! 





There is related a capital anecdote of Mons. Bri- 
faut, one of the forty members of the Académie 
Francaise. Madame La Vicomtesse de F., who is 
at the present day one of the cleverest women in 
Paris, was, during her childhood, ‘ 12 enfant terri- 
ble,’’ in fact, one of the most naturally mischievous 
torments that could be well imagined, and was stay- 
ing, upon one occasion, with her aunt, at her cha- 
teau, where the Academician in question was also 
upon a visit. 

‘‘ Monsieur Brifaut,’’ she said to him, ‘you have 
a regular dog’s name.”’ 

‘‘That is very true, Mademoiselle,’’ answered 
Monsieur Brifaut. 

‘*But why do you have such a name? it’s not at 
all pretty.”’ 

““T will tell you, Mademoiselle; formerly, my an- 
cestors were dogs, but they suddenly became exceed- 
ingly wicked, and to punish them, God turned them 
into men !’’ 

What profound philosophy! and above all, what 
eulogy to the canine race! 

ORIGIN OF THE WorD “ Quiz.’’—The following is 
the origin of this word, now in such general use, and 
the real meaning of which is asked for by a corres- 
pondent: When Mr. Richard Daly was patentee of 
the Dublin Theatre, he spent the evening of a Satur- 
day in company with many of the wits and men of 
fashion of the day. Gambling was introduced, when 
the manager offered a large bet that he would cause 
to be spoken, through all the principal streets of 
Dublin, by a certain hour next day, (Sunday,) a 
word having no meaning, and being derived from no 
known language. The stakes were deposited; and 
Daly, hurrying off to the theatre, despatched all the 
servants and supernumeraries of the establishment, 
with the word ‘ quiz,’’? which they wrote upon every 
wall and shop-window in town. The next day, every 
body in going to or coming from church, saw and 
spoke of this new word to his neighbor. So, Daly 
won his bet, and the anecdote being made public, 
the word has been adopted, and is now in universal 
use, to express the act of ‘‘ coming it over’’ apy one. 
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We doubt if our readers generally, have seen the 
following poetic gems, by Rev Charles Kingsley, 
author of ‘‘ Alton Locke,’’ &c. 


‘Qh, the merry, merry lark was up and singing, 
And the hare was out and feeding on the lea; 
And the merry, merry bells below were ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang through me! 
‘‘ Now the hare is snared and dead beside the snow- 
yard, 
And the lark is dead beside the winter sea, 
And my baby in his eradle in the church-yard 
Waiteth there, until the bells bring me!”’ 
«Oh, the world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain ; 
And yesterday’s sneer, and yesterday’s frown, 
Can never come over again, 
Sweet wife! 
Never come over again. 


«For woman is warm, though man be cold, 
And the night shall hallow the day ; 
Till the heart that at even was weary and old, 
Shall rise in the morning gay, 
Sweet wife! 
To its work in the morning gay !”’ 


The children at a Sunday-school down East, not 
long since, being asked among other questions what 
‘bearing false witness against one’s neighbor’’ meant, 
a pert little girl replied: ‘‘That it was, when no- 
body hain’t done nothing, and somebody goes and 
tells !”’ 


Another distinguished writer, it is said, is about 
to come to this country—only to visit it. This is 
Victor Hugo, the great French lyric poet, of the 
romantic school. He is one of the French exiles, 
living in England and elsewhere, in the hope of one 
more revolutionary storm to waft them all back 
again to Paris. He is bitterly opposed to the French 
emperor, and has written pamphlets and spoken 
speeches against him. At the late Polish celebration 
in London, he made a powerful harangue against 
Louis Napoleon, which, in some degree, approached 
that of Louis Kossuth, made on the same occasion. 
It is a pity he has not, like the Hungarian, con- 
quered the English language. If he had, his visit 
to this country would be a popular gratification. 
Hugo is a man of middle age, son of one of Napo- 
leon’s generals. His mother was a Royalist, and her 
son adopted her ideas and feelings. His first vol- 
ume of poetry showed his attachment to the Bourbon 
monarchy; but his mind subsequently underwent a 
change, and after the expulsion of Charles X., Victor 
Hugo wrote in admiration of the character of 
Napoleon, taking him thenceforward as the great 
object of his poetic :! homage. He has written seve- 
ral dramas, of the grand historical order, and in the 
Style opposed to the classic models of Corneille and 
Racine. 





As an instance of the gross superstition of the Rus- 
sians, we may mention the following circumstance: 

‘‘A balloon ascent was announced to take place at 
St. Petersburg, and a French gentleman was to go 
upinthecar. Everything went off admirably among 
the gratified expressions of the citizens and the as- 
sembled company. It was a fine day, with but little 
wind, and the enormous globe sailed beautifully 
along until entirely lost to view. For a long while 
no one knew what had become of it and the unfortu- 
nate aeronaut; every one concluded that it had de- 
scended into the lake, either of Onessa or Ladossa, 
and nothing more was said about it. At last, it was 
discovered that it had come down in the midst of a 
field near a village, and some fifty versts from the 
capital, and that the peasants, who had never seen 
such a thing before, had murdered the unhappy 
Frenchman, under the conviction that he was a 
supernatural being, especially as they could not un- 
derstand a word he said.”’ 

This reminds one of the fate of the first Mongolfier 
balloon, which was sent up from Paris at the close of 
the last century, and which the peasants of Ecouen 
also took for a visitor from the clouds, and eventually 
mustered sufficient courage to destroy. 





Having sat at our table long enough to feel a stiff- 
ness of the legs, we are inclined to go stretch them a 
little, and as we rise, our eye is caught by a little 
galloping lyric in the macaronie style, which throws 
our thoughts into a dancing step—and then the im- 
pulse goes tingling at once to all our toes. Reader, 
are you forajig? Don’t be ashamed. David him- 
self loved the light, fantastic—though, to be sure, 
there was a lady who laughed at the oddity of it. 
Mr. Gilbert Abbott A’Beckett has written a jolly 
ballet, and we may thrash the floor to the music of 
his capering anapests—thus: 


Qui nunc dancere vult modo— 
Wants to dance in the fashion, 0! 
Discere debet, ought to know, 
Kickere floor cum heel and toe 
One, two, three, 
Hop with me, 
Whirligig, twirligig, rapide ! 


Polkam jungere, virgo, vis? 
Will you join ina polka, miss? 
Liberius —most willingly. 
Sic agimus, then let us try; 
Nunc vide, 
Skip with me, 
Whirlabout, roundabout, celere! 


Tum loova cito, tum dextra, 
First to the left, then th’ other way; 
Aspice retro in vultu, 
You look at her, and she looks at you; 
Das palmam, 
Change hands, Ma’am, 
Celere, run away—just in sham! 


‘“‘The Yable closes in a jolly way,’’ as Horace 
says. 
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UNITED STATES. 

The most important part of our current history 
would seem to be connected with Spain and the 
island of Cuba. In consequence of the annoyances 
to which our merchant vessels have been exposed 
from the Spanish cruisers, and in particular the 
arrest of the El Dorado, the President of the United 
States has been urged to what may result in a col- 
lision with the authorities of Cuba. He has sent 
Commodore McAulay, in the San Jacinto, to call at 
the Moro and keep watch in the neighboring waters, 
to prevent the recurrence of any of those outrages 
and stoppages which our people have been complain- 
ing of. The Spanish minister, Luzuriaga, in order 
to weaken the effect of the Ostend Manifesto, has 
declared that Spain will never consent to abolish 
slavery in the island of Cuba. 

The new postage law of the United States, that all 
letters sent to and fro in this country be prepaid, has 
gone into beneficial operation. One of the results is 
avery large reduction, everywhere, in the amount 
of uncalled-for letters. 

Mr. Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy, has published 
his instructions for the apprenticeship of boys in the 
sea service. This regulation will tend to form a 
nursery of seamen, so to speak, on which, as on a 
basis, the future efficiency and glory of our navy 
must depend. It is full of encouragement for the 
young, and aims at raising the moral as well as the 
military character of the defenders of this country. 

The expedition of Col. Kinney, for some time 
spoken of in connection with the Mosquito territory, 
has been arrested. Its object was changed, and the 
Colonel contemplated the Chontelas District, on the 
San Juan river, near the Lake of Nicaragua. Mr. 
Fabens, late U. 8. consul at that place, claims ownr- 
ership in the district, and he had become a partner 
in the expedition. But Senor Marcoleta, Nicaraguan 
minister at Washington, protested against it, and the 
result was, that on 27th of April, Col. Kinney was 
arrested in New York and obliged to give bail. It 
was probably suspected that his armament was 
meant to join with that reported to be on its way 
from San Franciseo to Nicaragua, under Col. Walker. 

The Legislature of New York has passed a law to 
prevent the ministers of any church from holding 
church property in their own names; and another 
law, prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor. 
The latter was somewhat clumsily con‘rived, and has 
roused a good deal of opposi'ion.— Massachusetts also 
passed a preventive liquor law. 

California was suffering from the financial excite- 
ments. A bill for funding the city debt of San 
Francisco had passed the Assembly. Merchandise 
was receding in price. The press of the state allows 
that extravagance and irregularity of living have 
helped along the existing embarrassments. But the 
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mines were represented as doing well, and the agri- 
culture of the state on the increase. The Assembly 
passed a prohibitory liquor law; and a similar mea- 
sure to put down gambling had become law. 

In Utah, Brigham Young had addressed the saints of 
the Salt Lake City, respecting the coming among them 
of the government officers. He lauded the system 
of Mormondom, and denied that the federal govern- 
ment had any right to interfere with their state laws 
respecting any of their institutions, their religion, or 
their marriages. 

It is proposed in New Mexico to ask Congress to 
make a new territory, to be called Pimeria, from the 
southern part of the former. If Congress should 
grant the prayer, the new territory of Pimeria would 
contain more population than either Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Minnesota, Kansas or Nebraska had at the 
time of its erection into a territory. 

NEIGHBORING STATES. 
MEXICO, 

In Mexico, it is allowed that the revolution hastens 
very slowly. Alvarez is extending his operations 
beyond Acapulco, and is master of Michoacan, ex- 
cept the town of Morelia, He has taken Chilapa, a 
city of the north, fifteen leagues from Chilpanzingo. 
Mean time, the theory of the revolution has been 
changed. The Plan of Ayutla had grown rather 
stale since 1854, and Manuel Buranda had arranged 
and published a document, called the ‘Organic 
Bases.’? The system is a beautiful one, and one 
which every revolutionary patriot approves and will 
sustain. The Bases are eminently suitable for the 
salvation of Mexico. But Santa Anna still persists 
in remaining where he is. Every report from Mexico 
shows that he has no right to do so—that he ought 
to embark and go into exile. But he does not know 
when he is beaten. 

CUBA. 

Captain General Concha has baffled the late Cuban 
conspiracy with the help of the garrote, which, in 
Estrampes and Pinto, destroyed two of the foremost 
of the revolutionists. The army of the island has 
been put into a state of preparation for any outbreak, 
and sixteen additional military companies are in 
process of organization. They are to be formed of 
the mulatto class, and will be attached to the regular 
infantry. Mean time the Spanish cruisers have been 
watching the American vessels, and calling on some 
of them to stand and unfold themselves. Subserip- 
tions are being made among the volunteers and 
traders of Havana, for the supply of Minnie rifles to 
the troops. <A military commission was sitting, and 
summoning several citizens and subjects to surrender 
themselves for trial. Many of the latter, however, 
had fled. It was thought some trouble would have 
been occasioned by the arrest at Puerto Principe of 
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Dr. Peck of New York; but after a short detention, 
he obtained a passport to leave the island. He had 
permission to go anywhere in Cuba but to Puerto 
Principe; but that was the place in which he par- 
ticularly wished to stay; and so he embraced the 
alternative and came to the States. But he intends 
to make a claim on the Captain General for compen- 
sation, seeing that he has received bad treatment 
and has had losses. The ‘‘ Diario de la Marina’ 
states that the army of Cuba is 30,000 strong, and 
that Spain holds the rank of the first military power 
in America. Our own government has not decided 
on any act of hostility against the island of Cuba. 


NICARAGUA. 


The sloop of war St. Mary’s was preparing, toward 
the end of March, to proceed from San Francisco to 
San Juan del Sud, on the summons of Mr. Wheeler, 
U. S. minister at Nicaragua, who had engaged in a 
sharp controversy with that government. Mr. Priest, 
U. S. consul at Nicaragua, had been imprisoned by 
the Nicaraguan ministers. It is not improbable 
that some rumor or plot of an American incursion, 
in force, may have alarmed the authorities of that 
state. Perhaps they heard of the preparations of 
Col. Kinney to come down wilh Mr. Fabens and squat 
with his colonists on the district which the former 
gentleman calls his property. Our citizens seem 
destined to keep all Central America in hot water, 
as well as the island of Cuba. 


NEW GRANADA, 


The Congress of New Granada has created the 
new state of Panama—formed of Panama province, 
Azuero, Veraguas and Chiriqui. The election of 
deputies for the Constituent Assembly was to take 
place on Ist of June, and it is convoked for 15th July. 
The new state has received a liberal constitution. 
The Granadians have left the new state to the chances 
of progress, and secured their own by a cordon, in 
the event of the former being absorbed by the Yan- 
kees. The new state is to be dependent on New 
Granada in relation to foreign affairs, and the army, 
national credit, naturalization of foreigners, weights 
and measures, national receipts and disbursements, 
and national flag. The s!ate of Panama will have 
about 138,000 inhabitants, returning 31 deputies. 
New Granada has fixed her standing army in peace 
at 1,000 men; at 10,000 in case of civil disturbance ; 
and up to 50,000 in time of war or invasion. The 
railway is in a flourishing condition, and its business 
and bustle are increasing. Its time is four hours. 


VENEZUELA. 


The government of Venezuela threatened to go to 
war with New Granada, on account of claims on the 
latter; and the Venezuelians were bitterly bent on 
turning all foreigners out of the country. A few 
months ago they drove ihe aliens out of the city of 
Coro, and obliged them to take refuge in Curracoa. 
The newspapers denounce the Germans, and call on 
the people to turn them away and never permit any 
foreigners to come to Venezuela egxin. 





BRAZIL AND PARAGUAY. 

The government of Brazil is inviting emigrants 
from all parts to occupy its vast territory. English 
ships were expected to bring East Indians from 
Singapore. Swiss emigrants have three-fourths of 
their passage across paid by the empire. A line of 
transatlantic steamers is established to run from 
Hamburg to Rio. Brazil has sent a fleet to invade 
Paraguay. The payers of Buenos Ayres say that 
the Paraguayan army has beaten the invaders. Tho 
people of Paraguay were resolutely bent on resisting 
the power of Brazil. They were fortifying river 
coas‘s on the Panama and Paraguay, garrisoning the 
frontiers and arming the population. 


ST. DOMINGO. 


On the nighi of 25th March, about 200 conspirators 
met in St. Domingo to plot the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment, and the placing of Baez at the head of a 
new state of things. The Dominican officers arrested 
many of these men; the rest escaped and took refuge 
at the English and French consulates. It is confi- 
dently stated that the British and French encouraged 
the plot, for the purpose of bringing St. Domingo 
under the dominion of Faustin Soloque of Hayti. 

THE OLD WORLD 
THE WAR. 

The French and English were laboring in the 
trenches to besiege Sebastopol, and the Russians 
were laboring by the same means to besiege the 
allied camps. The position of the latter has been 
shut in by a series of formidable entrenchments, 
extending from the great infantry camp near the 
citadel, by the heights of Inkermann, along the 
Tchernaya, as far as the approaches of Balaklava. 
The Russians had a force of 20,000 men, under Gen. 
Pauloff, at Perekop; at Simpheropol were 45,000 
men, under General Read; 50,000 men were with 
Osten Sacken at Belbek; General Liprandi was on 
the Tchernaya with 18,000 men; and General Wag- 
ner was in the valley of Baidar with 9,000. On 20th 
February the Russians had succeeded in erecting 
aredoubt, Selenghinsk, on Mount Sapun, east of the 
Careening Bay. On 24:h the French vainly tried to 
drive them back. They kept the place. On 11tk 
March they again advanced toward the allied posi- 
tion, and occupied a hill to the south-east of thse 
Malakoff height. There they threw up works 
mounted with guns, which covered and defended the 
Malakoff Tower. Still advancing, the Russians dug 
rifie-pits in front of the new redoubt, and filled them 
with sharp-shooters. The French directed threo 
night attacks against these deadly pils; but, though 
supported by their batteries, they were baffled, and 
the Russians remained in possession. This was on 
16th March. On 22d the Russians made a ferocious 
night assault on the French trenches. The strugg'c 
in these pits was terrific, and had all the bloody 
importance of a battle. The French lost about 500 
men, and the English about 200. They say the 
Russians lost 700. Afier all these dreadful enconn- 
ters the Czar’s troops are still in their advanced pits 
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and ambuscades. The armies on both sides are! share in the protectorate of the Danubian provinces 


working at one another through the earth, with 
pickaxes and shovels—digging their graves by hun- 
dreds and thousands; and the fall of Sebastopol as 
far off as ever! In England and France there is a 
report that the siege will be raised ; that is, the siege 
of Sebastopol. The Russian siege of the camps is 
another affair. The Czar might not consent to raise 
that. 

Up to the close of the first week in April the strug- 
gle continued before Sebastopol—the soldiers on both 
sides working and fighting in their trenches and 
ambuscades; and balls and shells flying from the 
hostile batteries above their heads. The allies were 
about to improve the position of Omar Pasha at 
Eupatoria, and it was resolved to reinforce it with 
the Sardinian contingent and other troops. It was 
thought that some decisive assault would be attempt- 
ed by the allies; and the women, children and inva- 
lids, were beginning to be sent out of Sebastopol. 

Mean time, the Ninth Conference of the delegates 
of the Great Powers took place in Vienna on 8th of 
April. Up to that time there was a general agree- 
ment on the points referring to the protectorate of 
the Eastern Christians and the free navigation of the 
Danube. ‘The Czar would allow the other powers to 





and the Greek Christians, and also leave the Danube 
free. But the third point concerned the power and 
position of Russia in the Black Sea. In this are 
involved the imperial dignity and hereditary pre- 
tension of the Czar; and here the conferences halt. 
The diplomatists find all their logie useless; and it 
is felt in Europe that it is the sword which shal] 
ultimately arbiirate in this mighty argument. The 
emperor Napoleon is aboat to raise another army. 
England has sent her fleet again to the Baltic, this 
time under the command of Admiral Dundas; and 
the advanced squadron reached Elsinore on 1st April. 
Two divisions of the Russian fleet were at Crenstadt, 
and one between Sweaborg and Revel. Three hun- 
dred guns were afloat on the Russian side, and an 
army of 120,000 men was concentrated on the Baltic 
provinces. There is no word or sign of peace in 
Europe as a result of the Vienna conferences. The 
Czar Alexander said he would see his right hand rot 
off ere he would allow it to trace or sign any agree- 
ment which his father would have disapproved of, or 
the honor of Russia would forbid; and the Holy 
Synod of Russia has appealed solemnly to the mil- 
lions of the empire for their support in the war waged 
against the aggressive powers of Europe. 





Review of New Books. 


The Odoherty Papers. By the late William Ma- 
ginn, LL.D. Annotated by Dr. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie. New-York: Redfield. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Who has not heard of Ensign Morgan Odoherty, 

the wild Irishman of Blackwood’s Magazine—the 

scholar, the satirist, the boon companion, the critic, 
the buffoon—compound of genius and erudition, of 
impudence and whisky punch? But while there are 
few who have not heard of the Ensign, it is doubtful 
whether many readers of the present day are ac- 
quainted with his works, especially the portion of 
them included in the present collection, which is 
mostly made up of articles contributed to Blackwood 
from 1818 to 1825. It consists of papers illustrating 
all his various styles of compositions, and especially 
rich in parodies, translations, and bacchanalian 
songs. The imitations of Scott, Coleridge, Byron, 

Hogg, Wordsworth—the slashing reviews of Moore, 

Campbell, Shelly and Keats—and the flashing and 

rollicking hits at most of the eminent men of the 

day, scattered over his articles on general sub- 
jects, have lost little of their point and purpose by 
age. Many of the attacks on whig authors and whig 
politicians are scandalously bad, considered on any 
principles of propriety or deeency; but propriety 
and decency were never virtues peculiar to Black- 
wood, in its political capacity. The effect of Maginn’s 
political libels is somewhat modified by the convivial 
recklessness of their expression, and they evince 
none of the spite and venom which characterized the 





compositions of many of the colder and soberer tories 
of the clique to which he belonged; indeed, the 
Ensign’s toryism blazes out most fiercely after his 
drink has been concocted on Father Maguire’s mo- 
del—the spirits first, the sugar next, and every drop 
of water afterward added tending, in the opinion of 
his Reverence, to spoil the punch. 

As a specimen of Odoherty’s criticism, we will give 
a sentence or two from his article on Irish Melodies, 
in which he expresses his astonishment that the peo- 
ple of Ireland should have submitted so tamely to 
‘Mr. Thomas Moore’s audacity in prefixing the title 
of Irish to his Melodies,”? For example: 


‘When in death I shall calm recline, 
Bear my heart to my mistress dear; 
Tell her it fed upon smiles and wine’”’— 


On which Odoherty exclaims indignantly, ‘Tell her 
it fed upon fiddle-sticks! Pretty food for an Irish- 
man’s heart for the ladies! Not a man of us, from 
Causore Point to Bloody Forland, would give a penny 
a pound for smiles; and as for wine, in the name of 
decency is that a Milesian beverage? Far from it, 
indeed. It is not to be imagined that I should give 
five or six shillings for a bottie of grape juice, which 
would not be within five quarts of relieving me of 
the horrors of sobriety, when for the self-same sum 
I could stow under my belt a full gallon of Roserea, 
drink beyond comparison superior. * * Is there 
one drinking song which decent individuals would 
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roar forth after dinner in soul-subduing soloes, or 
give to the winds in the full swell of a thirty-man 
chorus? Not one—no, notone! Here am I—who, 
any night these twenty years, might have been dis- 
covered by him whom it concerned, discussing my 
four-and-twentieth tumbler, and giving the side of 
the festive board, or the chair presiding o’er the sons 
of light, with songs fit to draw nine souls out of one 
weaver, and, of course, hearing others in my turn— 
ready to declare that never was song of Moore’s sung 
in my company; and that is decisive. If any one 
should appeal from my long experience, let such un- 
believing person leave the case to any independent 
jury, selected indifferently from all districts—from 
the honest Inishowen consumers of the north to the 
wet-gulleted devourers of Tommy Walker in the 
south, and he will be convinced.’’ 

It is in such thrilling appeals to experience as this, 
that Maginn commonly obtains the advantage in 
criticising the bards of his time; and the reader will 
look in vain through the present volumes for any 
specimens of his wiser mood. Dr. Mackenzie, who 
has edited these volumes with great care, and sup- 
plied all the facts necessary to make the humor un- 
lerstood when it is personal or allusive, promises a 
series of Maginn’s articles from Frazer’s Magazine, 
including his Shakspeare Papers, his Homeric Bal- 
lads, and other compositions, of more weight than 
those which make up the present collection. The 
‘‘Odoherty Papers,’’ peculiar among all the maga- 
zine contributions of the century, and brim-full of 
reckless wit and unrestrained humor, are naturally 
first published, because most likely to be extensively 
read. 


Satire and Satirists. By James Hannay, Author 
of ‘Singleton Fontenoy,” &c. New York: 
Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo 


In spite of the style of this volume, which is a sort 
of provoking cross between Thackeray aud Carlyle, 
with an affectation superadded, peculiarly its own, 
it is quite an entertaining, and in many respects, 
valuable book. It gives a vigorous and sparkling 
v.ew of the prominent satirists of the world, from 
Horace and Juvenal, to those of the present day, 
and contains much felicitous criticism, and many 
poignant remarks. The lecture on Erasmus, Sir 
David Lindsay, and George Buchanan, is especially 
good. The light scoffing, penetrating wit, in which 
Erasmus so delighted to condense his sense and give 
sharpness to his sagacity, is illustrated by some apt 
and striking examples. Thus the Elector Frederic 
asked his opinion of the Lutheran question: ‘‘ He 
hesitated, and was pressed. ‘ Luther,’ said he, ‘has 
done two things—he has attacked the Pope’s crown 
and the monks’ bellies.’ * * His friend Henkel 
had refused a bishopric. ‘He hath his reasons, I 
suppose,’ quoth Erasmus; ‘but, as times go, it is 
better to be a hog-driver than a hog!’ When the 
mob were destroying the images, he remarked, ‘ that 
now was the time for them to work miracles; they 
had done plenty, when there was no particular occa- 
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sion.” When Luther took the decided step of marry- 
ing his Catherine, whom he loved heartily, (indeed, 
put on a level with his Commentary on Galatians,) 
there arose a cry from the Pope’s party, that now 
Antichrist might be expected; for there had long 
been a tradition, that he would be the offspring of a 
monk andanun. ‘If that be so,’ said Erasmus, ‘he 
must have appeared already a good many times.’ ”’ 
Mr. Hannay proves his acquaintance with the 
minor satires and lampoons of many of the periods 
he illustrates, poems’which are known only to stu- 
dents fumiliar with the lanes and by-paths of litera- 
ture. He quotes from Cleiveland, a loyal poet 
during the reign of Charles I., the following lines on 
Scotland, which are even better than Churchill’s: 
‘‘ Nature herself doth Scotchmen beasts confess, 
Making their country such a wilderness,— 
A land that brings in question and suspense, 
God’s omnipresence, but that Charles came thence, 
But that Montrose and Crawford’s loyal band 
Atoned their sin, and christened half the land. 
* * * * * * 
A land where one may pray with just intent, 
Oh! may they never suffer banishment! 
Had _ been Scot, God would have changed his 
oom, 
Nor forced him wander, but confined him home.” 
The lectures on Boileau, Butler and Dryden, on 
Swift, Pope and Churchill, on Junius and Gifford, on 
Byron and Moore, will reward the reading. The 
prevailing flippancy of manner, and occasional super- 
ficiality of thought, which mark and mar many of 
the critical decisions, should not prevent the reader 
from giving the volume a fair trial. 


Grace Lee. By Julia Kavanagh. New York: 
D. Appleton §& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


It is noticeable that the female novelists of the 
day exhibit a tendency, revolutionary in romance, to 
make their heroines homely in person, and their 
heroes crabbed and unlovely in disposition. The 
hero is a conquest of the heroine, won in a war of 
posts as scientifically managed as the campaigns of 
Turenne or Marlborough. In ‘‘ Grace Lee’’ we have 
a hero, who, with all his ability and character, is s¢ 
provokingly hard and misanthropic, that he keeps 
the reader in an agony of desire to give him a kick. 
In spite, however, of this uncomfortable personage, 
the novel is one of the most interesting of the season. 
The heroine is an ideal character, but so vitalized by 
the imagination of the authoress as to seem more real 
than most of the natural women wemeet. Through- 
out the work we feel the constant presence of a yehe- 
ment and earnest mind, imparting interest even to 
the improbable, and making the commonest incidents 
alive with meaning. 


Cosas de Espana, or Going to Madrid via Barce- 
lona. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


We hope that this book will fix public attention, 
though it seems to be the fate of books on Spain to fail 
in that laudable undertaking. Wallis has written two 
volumes on his Spanish observations and experiences, 
so superior in every respect to the ordinary run of 
books of travels, that we thought they could not help 
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attracting numerous as well as appreciating readers ; 
but though they have been admired by al! who have 
read them, we fear that their circulation has been 
limited. The present volume will, we trust, meet 
with better fortune. Certainly, no one can read the 
first page, and pause until he has devoured the last. 
It has so much brilliancy, movement, individuality ; 
it is so spiced with wit and mischievousness ; it alter- 
nates so gracefully from badinage to earnestness ; 
and is, withal, pervaded by a spirit so quick, bright 
and rollicking, that the dullest reader cannot but 
feel the fiery frolicsomeness with which the sentences 
speed from the author’s pen. It is like champagne, 
which bubbles, foams and sparkles from its own in- 
herent effervescing life. There are very few details 
in the volume—scenes, incidents, persons, all are 
flashed upon the mind with a certain glad, impatient 
rapidity of manner, which is singularly fascinating. 
The sens>, sagaci‘y, and discernment of the writer, 
shine all the more in passing through the medium cf 
a style so direct and dazzling, and the absence of 
dullness is by no means obtained by sacrificing sub- 
stance to show. 


History of Turkey. By A. De Lamartine, Au- 
thor of ‘* The Gtrondists,’’ etc. Translated 
from the French, in three volumes. Vol.1. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 


We have never been able to detect in Lamartine 
the qualities most essential to the historian—vivid, 
picturesque, and entertaining as all his histories are ; 
without intentionally perverting or suppressing facts, 
he gives them the coloring of his own mind and sen- 
timents. He substitutes his individual impressions 
of events for the laws which regulate them, and the 
result of the whole representation is to stamp on the 
reader’s mind a more distinct image of Lamartine 
than of the things he proposes to present. In the 
“History of Turkey’’ this defect is not so marked as 
in his works on French history, for the history of 
Turkey admits of being viewed in the light of prin- 
ciples more obvious and general than the history of 
a coun‘ry whose civilization is complex, and whose 
national life has not yet decayed or died out; but 
the sentimen‘alizing character of the author’s mind 
is still manifest in almost every page of the present 
volume, lending,it is true, a certain charm to the in- 
cidents narrated and the characters drawn, yet pur- 
chasing this poetic advantage at some expense of 
truth and nature. The work is to be completed in 
three volumes— he first, now before us, ending with 
the early part of the fifteenth century. The volume 
is full of interes and attractiveness. The accounts 
of Mahomet, Timour, and Bajazet, are especially 
vivid and eloquent. The description of Timour’s 
earecr of conquest is among the most splendid pas- 
sages in a!l Lamartine’s writings. 

In the preface to this volume, Lamartine gives an 
interesting accoun of his interview with the present 
sultan, A‘) lul-Meljid. He also sides strongly against 
Russia in the present contest, making it a question 
of life and death to western Europe. 











Chemistry of Common Life. By James F. John- 
ston, M.A., F.R.S., #.G.S8., be. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 

This is an admirable work, and worthy an exten- 
sive circulation. It is crammed with facts and prin- 
ciples, curious in themselves, and of great practical 
value. The style is lucid, animated, and accurate, 
conveying important information in a popular form, 
and so clear and simple as to be within the compre- 
hension of ordinary readers. The topics of the book 
are the Air we breathe and the Water we drink— 
the Soil we cultivate and the Plant we rear—tho 
Bread we eat and the Beef we cook—the Beverages 
we infuse—the Sweets we extract—the Liquors we 
ferment—the Narcotics we indulge in—the Odors wo 
enjoy and the Smells we dislike—what we breathe 
for and why we digest—the Body we cherish—and 
lastly, the circulation of matter, ‘as exhibiting in 
one view the end, purpose, and method of all tho 
changes in the natural body, in organic nature, and 
in the mineral kingdom, which are connected with 
and determine the existence of life.”’ Such a work 
has long been needed. It gives satisfactory and 
reliable answers to hundreds of questions rising in 
every intelligent mind, and on the proper answering 
of which depends our health and comfort. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with wood engravings, so that every 
important fact and principle is pictured to the eye, 
as well as presented to the mind. 

North and South. By the Author of ‘* Mary Bar- 

ton,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


,Mrs. Gaskell, the authoress of this novel, has 
evinced in her previous writings so much depth of 
feeling, so strong a hold upon character, so keen a 
sympathy with the poor and the wretched, and so 
fine a perception of the humorous as well as serious 
aspects of life, that the announcement of a new work 
from her pen excites something of the same pleasure 
that is experienced in the promise of a new volume 
from Thackeray or Miss Bronte. ‘‘ North and South’’ 
does not disappoint thisexpectation. The characters 
are clearly and boldly drawn, and felicitously deve- 
loped. Without sentimentality and without exag- 
geration, the inmost secrets of their hearts are laid 
before us. There is meaning and purpose in every 
page. Nothing is introduced merely to fill up. The 
interest centres in Thornton and Margaret; and the 
representation of the influence which love exeris on 
the tough heart and hard business-head of the for- 
mer, is done with admirable power and with great 
knowledge of the workings of passion. The novel is 
so good, that we wish the Harpers had issued it in 
book, instead of pamphlet form. 





The Country Neighborhood. By Miss E. A 
Dupuy, Author of “The Conspirator,” ete 
New York: Harper & Bro. 

This, ‘ho 197:h number of ‘ Harper’s Library of 
Selecs Novels,”’ is an interesting demestie s‘ory; 
evineing vigor, earnestness and skill, in delineating 
the intenser and darker aspects of passion. 
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Tae Paris Exhibition, on the Crystal Palace plan, 
but which is to surpass all the crystal palaces hitherto 
unveiled to the curious publics of various nations, 
will take from the principal cities of the United 
States our most fashionable families. But if the 
chaeming representatives of America imagine that 
they will be able to renew their spring and summer 
wardrobe in the capital of fashion, they will be very 
inconveniently deceived. There is not (so say our 
correspondents) a dressmaker but has her time en- 
gaged, together with that of all her ouvriéres, for 
more than six months to come, and, it is said, that 
all the bonnets that all the milliners can make in the 
next six months are already bespoken. 

This being a “ fixed fact,’’ we will proceed to give 
the news of how all these articles are to be made this 
spring, so that on arriving in Paris, our belles will 
find that they have nothing to learn nor anything to 
envy. 

DRESSES. 

Light materials are of course prevalent this month, 
and flounces have established their reign. Moire 
antique, however, has not been laid aside, but then 
it is only worn as a skirt; thanks to the universal 
fashion of white muslin basques or waists, rich silks 
can be worn this year. Many prefer this to wearing 
muslins and bareges, which are so soon tumbled, and 
which require so much care in the accessories and 
the underskirts. There are, however, some beautiful 
light materials this summer, barege of course, mous- 
seline de soie, crepe de Paris, grenadine and chals, 
which is only a revival, but one much to be admired, 
for it is a beautiful tissue and most becoming from 
its graceful folds. Besides, there are jaconets and 
organdis, and lawns of very beautiful patterns, mostly 
reminiscences of the patterns worn in silks this win- 
ter. Stripes prevail, and small chintz patterns of 
many colors on white grounds. Some of the new 
mousseline de soie tissues, of which crape de Paris 
is one, have @ broad, opaque stripe of silk, either 
green, lilac, blue, brown or gray—and then a broader 
stripe of thin tissue, on which is either a close plaid 
of the same color or a small pattern of flowers. 
Th se dresses require no flounces—indeed the pat- 
tern is better displayed without them. The barege 
dresses are mostly d disposition, that is, they have 
flounces with patterns woven in them. But these 
(resses, although very elegant, are of last year’s 
fashion and becoming a little common, so that it is 
nore distinguwé to have a plain barege, and to trim 
the flounces in some tasteful and novel way. For 
instance : 

A plain, purple barege, with one broad flounce, 
having a satin ribbon, No. 12, quilled on the edge. 
At the top of the founce a heading is formed of three 
Smaller flounces, not over half a quarter deep, each 
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edged with a narrow satin ribbon, quilled at the 
edge. A basque body, trimmed in the same manner, 
with wide sleeves, which, however, are tight to the 
elbow, and fastened at equal distances with bows of 
ribbon up to the shoulder, leaving the white net 
undersleeve visible in puffings between each bow. 

A very good innovation for hot weather is to line 
the barege basques with soft fine mull-muslin ; it is bet- 
ter than Florence silk for this purpose at this season. 

Another dress of a far more showy appearance, but 
stillin very good taste, is a plain green silk, with 
seven alternate flounces of white silk and green. On 
the white flounces a wreath of leaves is embroidered 
in green floss silk—on the green a wreath of leaves and 
flowers in white. With this dress there are twe 


basquines—one in green silk embroidered in white 


silk, and terminated by a heavy green and white 
knotted fringe. The other basquine, or polka, is 
composed of white muslin, richly embroidered and 
lined with green grenadine, trimmed with three 
rows of lace round the basques and the large open 
sleeves ; these rows of lace are finished by a heading 
of pink satin ribbon quilling; three bows with long 
ends of wide pink satin ribbon ornament the front 
of the basque. 

Dresses are almost all made with basques—still, 
for very young ladies, we think the plain or full cor- 
sage is mere suitable, particularly as it allows of 
the very pretty fashion of the bretelles or braces 
of ribbon, which the summer season has brought still 
more into vogue. : 

It is for these bretelles that the beautiful ribbons 
imported from France are made. Some of the newest 
are thick mantua or moire antique ribbons, with rich 
arabesque design in velvet. 


BONNETS 


Straw, straw, straw—everything in the shape of 
bonnets is either straw or trimmed with straw, or 
mixed with straw in some way or other. The most 
elegant laces, looking like guipure and honiton, are 
made in straw and horse-hair, and the most extrava- 
gant prices are paid for everything that is manufac- 
tured from this very cheap material. The straw bon- 
nets have a tendency (a very slight one) to be a little 
larger than those worn in the winter. The shape is 
very open, admitting of much trimming in the inside. 
Straw ruches are much worn on the outside, as wel! 
as falls of straw lace, which are turned back over the 
front and only allowed to fall on each side. Straw 
flowers are placed outside, but they are only pretiy 
and effective when mixed with flowers of a deep 
color, such as corn, blue, violet and pink. 

Many straw and Neapolitan bonnets (horse-hair) 
are embroidered in chenille, and some in black vel- 
vet, intended to be trimmed with flowers having 
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black velvet leaves or colored ribbons embossed with 
black velvet flowers. 

A beautiful bonnet, recently arrived from Paris, was 
in white rice straw or chip, embroidered round the 
edge with alight garland of purple velvet—under- 
neath it was trimmed with a thick ruche of white 
blonde, and on each side of the face a bouquet of 
white ostrich feather tips, intermingled with purple 
velvet heart’s-ease—on the ou'side the same trimming, 
placed very near the front, almost on the edge of the 
bonnet, as indeed almost all trimmings now are. 

A very distinguished bonnet was one in Leghorn; 
haviog a broad pink ribbon crossed over the crown in 
front, and fastened in a bow behind, with two very 
long ends. The ribbon is edged on each side with 
a narrow white blonde; and the curtatz of the bon- 
net isin Leghorn. Underneath is a full quilling of 
blonde, with rose-buds and long hanging grass on cach 
side. 

Crape bonnets are worn with blonde and gauze 
ribbons; to this are added crape flowers, and a bon- 
net will be formed as created by the fairies, and not 
with pastboard, wire, and mortal hands. 

The attempt at introducing gold and silver ribbons 
for bonnets, has been entirely given up this year—it 
appeared quite a deviation from the usual good taste 
of the Parisians. 

Dark crape bonnets are more distingué than either 
pink or blue. Green, with white or pink trimmings; 
blue, with white and pink roses without leaves; 
brown, with mazarine blue flowers, are all very 
pretty and becoming. 

MANTILLAS AND SHAWLS. 

The China crape shawl and scarf hold the first 
rank insummer. They are suitable to all dresses, and 
almost all purses. In Paris, a white crepe de chine 
is the height of elegance, but then they are much 
more rare than here, and of course much more ex- 
pensive. 

Mantillas are larger than last year, and are gene- 
rally all worn with a deep flouncing. either of the 
same material, or of black lace; the mantilla itself 
is also much trimmed with sma! ruchings of ribbon, 
guip and guipure lace, laid on quite flat. The man- 
tilla is made to fit the shoulders, the» is cut round, 
descending below the waist. When the flouncing is 
the same, it should be laid on in box-plaits. Some 
flouncing for mantillas is made of black net, with an 
infinity of narrow black velvets, or small satin rib- 
bon run on it at equal distances. White muslin man- 
tillas will necessarily be worn as soon as the warm 
season sets in—barege mantilles are also an innova- 
tion—some of a dark shade are trimmed with black 
gnipure, the guipure being, before setting it on to the 
mantilla, lined with the same barege. The Paris 
mantillas are, many of them, made in moire antique, 
with open-worked lace guipure insertions, and heavy 
silk fringes. The climate of June, however, renders 
these far too warm; they muy, however, suit for 
evening wear by the sea-side, where the breeze 

somewhat freshens the night air. 





Black lace shawls and mantillas will be always in 


the best taste—the Spanish origin of the Empress 
Eugenie, having given her a penchant for these arti- 
cies, the national mantilla of her country, of which 
we have borrowed the name. When these black lace 
mantillas are lined, which they may be with good 
effect, they should be lined with grenadine or Donna 
Maria gauze, but not with a heavy or even a light 
silk; the former pulls the lace out of shape, and the 
latter has a poor, meagre appearance. In lining 
white lace or muslin mantillas, the same rule should 
be observed 
THE ART OF DRESS. 

When all has been said about the various fashions 
for all the garments composing a lady’s dress, there 
is still much to be left to the judgment of the wearer, 
who, with very magnificent things, may be still very 
badly dressed. 

There are dresses suited to every occasion, and a 
proper and special dress should be prepared for all; 
no dress should be more,carefully selected and at- 
tended to than the first dress in which a lady leaves 
her room. The cost of the material is of no conse- 
quence, but it should be plain and simple, both in 
form and color, and above all, should reveal clean 
white cuffs or under-sleeves, and aplaincollar. The 
habit of wearing soiled rich embroidered collars in 
the morning, because they are too dirty for the street, 
should be carefully avoided, as should indeed that 
of wearing in the house any faded finery no longer 
fresh enough to bear public inspection. This habit, 
if reflected upon, will be found to imply great dis- 
respect for all within our home, who, after all, are 
those we should seek to please, rather than to attract 
the transient and evanescent gaze of the multitude. 
The hair, of course, should be brushed and dressed, 
but without any ornaments whatever. The very 
pretty morning caps, so light and so becoming, are 
much to be recommended for married ladies, how- 
ever young they may be. Slippers, no matter of 
what material, (we mean dressing-slippers,) even 
though they are of velvet, embroidered in gold, 
should never leave the precincts of the bed-room—a 
neat kid shoe, or a light single-soled boot, should be 
kept exclusively for the house. 

Thus attired, a lady can always be seen by any 
unexpected visitor, nor need she be guilty of the 
rudest and most underbred, though too common a 
habit, that of keeping ® visitor waiting while she 
makes a hasty toilet, entering the drawing-room 
looking heated and flurried, to receive her guest, 

who is rather disposed to criticise than to admire her 
hasty toilet, from the time it has taken to complete 
it. 

This morning dress may be worn till twelve o’clock, 
when, should the lady not intend going out, she can 
assume another dress which she intends to wear the 
remainder of the day. This dress of course may be 
of silk or other material, made and trimmed accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, together with collars 
and undersleeves either of embroidered muslin or 
lace. In Europe it is universal to “ dress for din- 
ner,” that is, to assume an evening costume; but 
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dinner being in the middle of the day, of course pre- 
cludes this custom. The dress intended to be worn 
all day may, however, be assumed for that hour. 

In buying various articles of dress, ladies should 
take care not to be tempted into expending too large 
a sum upon one single article, unless able to com- 
plete the dress in the same style. For instance, a 
splendid mantilla and bonnet with a shabby dress, 
or a dress of a poor, cheap silk, remind one of the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s ambitious desire to be painted 
in a large picture, which, when completed, would 
not stand upright in his house. 

After all, it is not extravagance and expense that 
insure a becoming toilet; and we would hint to young 
ladies, who, after ail, dress with the intention to 
please the other sex—that is, their future husbands, 
no one else, of course—that men are most ungrateful 
in this respect, not knowing real lace from imitation, 
rich silks from cheap ones, or in fact at all appreci- 
ating the dress for its price. Men in general like 
simplicity, quiet and well-harmonized colors, and 
of course can understand grace in the cut and fashion 
of a mantilla by its effect upon the form of the wearer. 

Expense in dress, of which there have been so 
many complaints lately in this country, appears to 
be also a cause of complaint in Paris The salons 
have been much edified by a lesson given to young 
extravagant wives by a Parisian banker. This gen- 
tleman had married a young lady who had brought 
him a dower of a hundred thousand franes, (no incon- 
siderable sum in Paris,) though it brings in but a 
revenue of five thousand frances a year. On the 
strength of this dower the young wife launched forth 
into all the Parisian extravagancies, replying to all 
her husband’s remonstrances with this one phrase— 





‘Did I not bring a hundred thousand francs 
dower ?”’ 

The husband submitted; but at the end of the 
year, on making up his accounts, he found his wife’s 
dower a most expensive item. On New-year’s day, 
therefore, on going to pay the usual visit of ceremony 
of that day, he handed to his father-in-law a neat 
little pocket-book, containing the hundred thousand 
francs. 

‘‘Tt is your daughter’s dower,’’ said he. ‘I find 
it too expensive to retain it. Instead of adding five 
thousand francs to our revenue, it has cost me ten.’’ 

No longer relying on the famous dower, the wife 
has assumed simple habits, and appears to be quite 
as happy, and certainly is quite as pretty, as before. 


OUR FASHION PLATE. 

Dress of white China silk or chali; crossway tucks 
of green silk, put on plain, with quilling of green 
ribbon in the middle of each—headed by a quilling 
white ribbon. White muslin basquine, with inser- 
tions of lace, having a pink ribbon run in each; the 
basquine is also ornamented with bows of pink rib- 
bon. Head-dress composed of lace lappets, ribbon 
and flowers. This elegant costume is suited for a 
dinner dress or a home reception. 

Little girl’s dress of white muslin, with three em- 
broidered flounces, having a ribbon run in each as a 
heading. Basquine of embroidered muslin. Pamela 
Leghorn hat, with a wreath of field flowers. 

The little boy’s dress is particularly graceful, though 
very simple. It is made of plaid chali, which is a 
very light material: neither jacket nor skirt need be 
lined. Trowsers and collar of guipure embroidery. 


——— 


This is a very simple design, to be worked in satin | always be supplied, it must be remembered, by a 


stitch, with open-work in the centre of each letter, 
when it is marked, The place of open-work can 


Initials, satin stitch, with point d’armes 


piece of lae tacked under the pattern before work- 


ing. 
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This design, of such magnificent dimensions, yet | sition; for, almost every lady who holds a needle, 
in which there is comparatively little work, is a splen- | must have a captain, a colonel, or a general, to whom 
did trophy and shield, intended for the handkerchief | she would like to present so appropriate a token. 
ofahero. In the United States, where there are so | The initial on the shield can, of course, be altered. 
few soldiers and so many officers, it will he an acqui- ' 
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Another name in simple Gothic, either plain satin stitch or sewn over round the letters afterward, or 
if preferred, done round in chain stitch. 


arthur 


The simplest Gothic design for one of the prettiest and most unpretending female names. 


Pano 
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A naval trophy, appropriate for any one belonging to that profession. It is of course destined for a 
handkerchief, in lieu of an initial or name. 



































The straight lines of this name are done in button- | In Paris, as in the days of the other Napoleon, Jo- 
_.- hole stitch; the seolloped lines in chain stitch. This; sephine and Hortense were the favorite appella- 
is the fashionable name for the new-born generation. | tion 


ue 


A design for undersleeve Aa/f guipure. Inem- , heavy net may be substituted for the ground, by 
broidering this guipure work it should not be lost which we mean the infinity of small bars worked in 
sight of that, to considerably abridge the work, a | button-hole stitch. 
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The wheels are easy to do and done very quickly 
The pattern destined for the frill of the undersleeve 
forms a very pretty pattern for a skirt, for which 
purpose it may be worked in coarser cotton than for 
undersleeves. 


A pattera for undersleeves, (frill and insertion) in 
the wheel pattern, which is now so much the fashion, 
and is often spoken of as a great novelty, but which 
re like many other novelties in fashion, is an old 
re 4 fashion of some five and twenty years ago revived. 
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A guipure design for undersleeves. or for the frill of a muslin basque, using the insertion for the waist 
band. 












































Two different patterns for embroidering on mus- lace edging. It is more economical to work the 
lin basques. There should be no collar to these flowers on the basque after it is cut out and fitted, 
basques, but they should be terminated by a small ‘ because then none of the work is lost. 
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Design for a skirt. 


BABIES’ DEPARTMENT. | is a great improvement on the old-fashioned cradle 

A charming design for a baby’s crib. Any basket . White net lined with silk, or white muslin, or even 

maker can make the cradle to this form, leaving to plain white dimity, are the proper materials for the 
the mamma the task of making the curtains. This curtains. 
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Design for the bottom of a robe. The scroll may be done in white braid. All the rest must be worked in 
satin and button-hole stitch. 
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Design for the top of a baby’s shirt. 
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PERFUMES. 

Though Spring has brought us nature’s own 
perfumes, her many sweet and varied flowers, we 
cannot refrain from saying a word or two about the 
use of perfumes, which are so often misused and 
misapplied, to the great inconvenience of many, and 
to positive injury to the wearers themselves. 

Almost all the manufactured perfumes, even the 
Ezxtraits made by ‘‘ Lubin,’’ contain a great deal 
of musk, the very strongest perfume known—extract- 
ed, as we know, from the muskrat. This perfume 
has a powerful effect on the nerves, particularly on 
the nerves of the head, and used in any quantity 
will cause the temples to beat and throb in a most 
unpleasant manner. Some persons even have been 
known to faint under the influence of musk. 

Yet we would not forbid entirely the use of one 
of the delicate gratifications of our tastes, but 
merely point out the way in which perfumes are to 
be enjoyed without any danger of evil consequences. 
There is now sold at every perfumers a powder called 
poudr’ a sachet; it may be had to any perfume 
required. Having purchased this, we must proceed 
to make a sniall bag of either satin or silk from any 
remnants, trimming it according to fancy; then 
place in this bag two layers of wadding, between 
which a small quantity of the perfumed powder is 
to be introduced. The bag is then sewn up, and put 
into the drawer with the articles desired to be per- 
fumed. For woolen things, patchouli is the most 
desirable perfume. Iris for linen, which it is very 
essential should be perfumed, as from being shut up 
close it is apt to acquire a most unpoetical smell of 
pearlash ang yellow soap. 

Handkerchiefs should be kept in a box, essentially 
dedicated to that purpose. ‘‘Iris,’’ mousseline and 
violette, are appropriate for this purpose. In this 
way every article, as it is taken from ils place, will 
have a vague perfume, particularly agreeable, and 
incapable of annoying even the most sensitive inva- 
lid. In France every lady chooses here own peculiar 
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Another design for the seine purpose. 





perfume, to which she adheres, so that as she passes 
she is recalled instantly to the mind of those who | 


0% 


know her. Nothing so arouses the memory of both 
heart and mind, calling up associations long died 
away, as a long-forgotten perfume and some once 
familar song. 

EXTRAVAGANCIES. 

In yecording the excesses of expense and extrava- 
gance to which fashion has impelled the charming 
sex for whom silks, satins, velvets and jewels were 
made, they appear not to have been contented with 
the magnificence thus displayed, to have expended 
their imaginations on the splender of what, when 
dressed, they carried in their hands. 

In the time of Louis XV., and especially in the 
time of Louis X VI., the days of hoops and high heels, 
the fashionable belle carried a jeweled cane, neces- 
sary to sustain her under the weight of her skirts, 
and to maintain her on the exceedingly tottering 
support of the narrow high-heeled shoes. 

In the succeeding reign, came the fashion of car- 
rying a smali looking-glass—the luxury displayed 
was in the setting of the frame. The bonnet had not 
as yet made its appearance, and ladies went out into 
the open air bare-headed, or at least, without any 
other covering than the enormous wire, horse-hair, 
and powdered head-gears of the day. Hoods or 
caléches, as they were called, from their resemblance 
to the hood of a covered carriage, called caléche, in 
France, were the first indication of what was after- 
ward fo become a bonnet. Calashes, as they are 
still called by old-fashioned people, were made of 
whalebone, and about the very ugliest and most un- 
graceful things possible to be imagined. They were 
scarcely ever worn, except in the evening, so that 
the looking-glass was an actual necessity in such & 
windy, variable climate as that of France, to re- 
establish the symmetry of the puffs, ringlets, and pow- 
der. ‘These little mirrors were sometimes bound up 
with the prayer-book, so that in the pauses of the 
mass, the fair devotes might sce how devotion be- 
came them. There are some of these mirrors still to 
be bought in Paris, with frames most admirably 
enameled, some set with precious stones. At this 
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period too, the ladies carried in their pockets pow- 
der-boxes, so that before entering a drawing-room, 
they might give a slight flouring to their peruke. 

In their pockets too, they carried snuff-boxes—for 
the ladies of those days took snuff—yes, spite of their 
refinement, their luxury, the profusion of lace with 
which they were surrounded, they actually took 
snuff! This appears strange, but what is stranger 
still, is, that the Parisian jewelers have this Spring 
made several beautiful miniature snuff-boxes, for the 
ladies of the court of Eugenie, for they have disco- 
vered that the taking of a pinch of snuff can be made 
to display the hand and arm, and to add a grace and 
archness to conversation. These modern snuff-boxes 
are in silver and gold, enameled with bunches of 
flowers or initials in small brilliants. It is however, 
said that it is not actual tobacco that our belles in- 
buta 


put a 


hale, sort of powder made from the orris root. 

Muffs now took the field. They originated in the 
cold winter of 1783; they were made of silk, and were 
worn by men as well as women. There ,was no 
facility then, as now, for obtaining furs—so that 
these muffs were not as expensive then as now, but 
they had an addition which increased their expense, 
and we should imagine considerably decreased their 
convenience—a poodle dog was considered indispen- 
sable toa muff. These pets, when their mistresses 
prepared to go out, ensconced themselves in the 
muff, obtruding their heads out at one end, and 
snarling on all that did not please them. The muffs 
were much larger than now worn, and had a large 
bow in the middle; they cost little, but the dogs 
sometimes cost five or six hundred franes. 

Purses, from the large square velvet bag of the mid- 
dle ages, down to the porte-monnaie of the present 
period, have been an object of luxury, though they do 
not alwaysimply riches; forin the east, where purses 
full of money are bestowed so liberally, the actual 
purse is nothing but a canvas bag, whilst often 
splendid pearl and inlaid porte-monnaies do not con- 
tain even their own value. 

Parasols were never used in Europe (for they are 
coeval with the Chinese Empire) until after the revo- 
lution in France had given importance to the middle 
class, when women of delicate temperaments, refine- 
ments, and elegance, first began actually to walk in 
the streets. 

They were for some time universally made of 
green or brown silk, and were almost as large, 


| and painted in miniature, or inlaid with 





though not so heavy, as small umbrellas. White, 























































pink and blue parasols are innovations of lat. fl 
About ten years ago the Parisian fashions int) i ' 
very small sun-shades, which turned over, ai! 
called margutses. 

This year there is great magnificence displ} 
this auxiliary to the summer toilette. Paral 
made about the same size as last year, but t})| 
many covered with lace, and at each division, | 
the top a bow of ribbon with long ends ¢ 
tightly round the poimt. Very deep frinj 
worn, or even very deep guipure laces. A I 
recently sent from Naples as a presen; 
Parisian bride, may be cited as a model t 
gance, } 

The parasol itself was of white moire antiy | 
stick was formed of a very thick branch ol 
highly polished, but left as the nymphs had i} 
it in the ocean. {t was terminated by a smal!\ 
mounted on a dolphin, both in gold, which { 
the handle, Round the parasol was a deep f 
coral beads intermingled with gold; a chain 1 
and gold beads held the ring with which tr fl 
The parasol itself was lined with cherry 4 
satin, having a deep border mosi 
deren in gold. 

Great artists, it is said, have been emp! 
carve and engrave for Verthir, the great |, 
dealer in Paris, sticks for parasols and canes 
great exhibition in Paris. \! 

Fans (also originating in China) are obj}} 
mere luxury in England and Paris, but of 
necessity in Spain, America and Italy I 
the cooks, much to the amusement of foreig)| 
to market with their basket in one hand an 
fan inthe other. But it is in Spain and 
that the highest prices are paid for fans; tht! 
precious are those made some hundred yea! 
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stones. As much as five thousand francs was | 
# fan which belonged to Marie Antoinette. 
Handkerchiefs are the great extravagance }/. 
dern days. Though Queen Elizabeth had a kp 
fringed’ with gold, we doubt whether it wa‘): 
pensive as the delicate lace textures of the jf 9 
day. Each month appears to bring some fres ‘I 
bination of expense. The last'handkerchiefs dis iT 
by Chapron, in the Rue de la Paris, were ei it 
hundred frances the dozen; they had no lace by | 
admirably embroidered, and of an almost im} t) 


tible texture. 
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5 A pattera for undersleeves, (frill and insertion) in 
the wheel pattern, which is now so much the fashion, 





Me like uauy cther noveltics in fashion, is an old 
| fashion of some five and twenty years agyu revived. 
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Tho wheels are easy to do and done very quitkly 
The pattern destined for the frill of the underslecve 
forms a very pretty pattern for a skirt, for which 
purpose it may be worked in coarser cotton than for 
undersleeves. 
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; lace edging. It is more economical to work the 
lin basques. There should be no collar to these flowers on the basque after it is cut out and fitted, 
‘heca 


Two different patterns for embroidering on mus- 


basques, but they should be terminated by a small 
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use then none of the work is lost. 
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- Design for a skirt. 





BABIES’ DEPARTMENT. _ is a great improvement on the old-fashioned cradle 

A charming design for a baby’s crib. Any basket White net lined with silk, or white muslin, or even 

maker can make the cradle to this form, leaving to plain white dimity, are the proper materials for the 
tlie mamma the task of making the curtains. This curtains. 
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; Design for the bottom of a robe. The scroll may be done in white braid. Allt 2 
| aaa antes leek: raid. All the rest must be worked in 
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_ to positive injury to the wearers themsclves. 
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Design for the top of a baby’s shirt. 
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. Ancther design for the same purpose. 





PERFUMES, 

Though Spring has brought us nature’s own 
perfumes, her many sweet ant varied flowers, we 
cannot refrain from saying a word or two about the 
use of perfumes, which are ey often misused and 
tiisapplicd, to the great inconyeiience of many, and 


Almost all the manufactured perfumes, even the 
Exztraits made by “ Lubin,” esntain a great deal 
of musk, the very strongest perfuine known—extract- 
ed, as we know, from tke muskrat. This perfume 
has a powerful effect on the ne#¥es, particularly on 
the nerves of the head, and iised im any quantity 
will cause the temples to beat sid throb in a most 
unpleasant manner. Some pefsons even have been 
known to faint under the influe#ce Of musk. 

Yet we would not forbid entirely the use of one 
of the delicate gratification? of our tastes, but 
merely point out the way in which perfuimes are to 
be enjoyed without any danger Of evil corsequences. 
There is now sold at every perfiimers a powder called, 
poudré a sachet; it may be liad to any perfume 
required. Having purchased this, we must proceed 
to make a stall bag of either satin or silk from any 
remnants, trimming it according to fancy; then 
place in this bag two layers #£ wadding, between 
which a small quantity of the perfumed powder is 
to be introduced. The bag is tem sewn up, and put 
into the drawer with the articles desired to be per- 
fumed. For woolen things, patchouli is the most 
desirable perfume. Iris for Jinen, which it is very 
essential should be perfumed, A from being shut up 
close it is apt to acquire a myst unpoetical smell of 
pearlash ang yellow soap. 


Handkerchiefs should be k+j/t in @ box, essentially | 


dedicated to that purpose. ‘'* Jris,’’ mousscline and 
violette, are appropriate for tis purpese. In this 
way every article, as it is teken from ics place, will 
have a vague perfume, parfivularly agreeable, and 





incapable of annoying even fle most sensitive inva- 
lid. In France every lady ¢},02€s bere own peculiar 
perfume, to which she adhcfe*, £0 that as she passes 


she is recalled instantly to {he mind of those who, 


know her. Nothing so arouses the memory of both 
heart and mind, calling up associations long died 
away, as a long-forgotten perfume and some once 
familar song. 

EXTRAVAGANCIES. 

In gecording the excesses of expense aud extrava- 
gance to which fashion has impelled the charming 
sex for whom silks, satins, velyets and jewels were 
made, they appear nut to have been contented with 
the magnificence thus displayed, to have expended 
their imaginations on the splendur of what, when 
dressed, they carried in their hands. 

In the time of Louis XV., and especially in the 
time of Louis XVI., the days of hoops and high heels, 
the fashionable belle carried a jeweled cane, neces 
sary to sustain her under the weight of her skirts, 
and to maintain her on the execedingly tottering 
support of the narrow high-heeled shoes. 

In the succeeding reign, came the fashion of car 
rying a small looking-glass—the luxury displayed 
was in the setting of the frame. The bonnet had not 
as yet made its appearance, and ladies went out into 
the open air bare-headed, or at least, without any 
other covering than the enormous wire, horse-hair, 
and powdered head-gears of the day. Hoods or 
caléches, as they were called, from their resemblance 
to the hood of a covered carriage, called calcche, in 
France, were the first indication of what was after- 
ward to become a bonnet. Calashes, as they are 
still called by old-fashioned people, were made of 
whalebone, and about the very uglicst and most une 
graceful things possible to be imagined. They were 
scarcely ever worn, except in the evening, so that 
the looking-glass was an actual necessity in such & 
windy, variable climate as that of France, to re- 
establish the symmetry of the puffs, ringlets, and pow- 
der. These little mirrors were sometimes bound up 
with the prayer-book, so that in the pauses of the 
muss, the fair divotes might sce how devotion be- 


came them. There are some of these mirrors still to - 


be bought in Paris, with frames most admirably 
enameled, some eet with precious stones. At this 
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period too, the ladies carried in their pockets pow- 
der-boxes, so that before centering a drawing-room, 
they might give a slight flouring to their peruke. 

In their pockets too, they carried snuff-boxes—for 
the latices of those days took snuff—yes, spite of their 
refinement, their luxury, the profusion of lace with 
which they were surrounded, they actually took 
suutt! This appears strange, but what is stranger 
still, is, that the Parisian jewelers have this Sprivg 
made several beautiful miniature snuff-boxs, fur the 
ladics of the court of Eugénie, for they have disco- 
vere l that the taking of a pinch of snuff can be made 
to display the hand and arm, and to add a grace and 
archuess to conversation. These modern snuff-boxes 
are ia silver and gold, enameled with bunches of 
flowers or initials in small brilliants. It is however, 
said that it is not actual tobacco that our belles in- 
bale, but a sort of powder, made from the orris root. 

Muffs now took the field. They originated in the 
cold winter of 1783; they were made of silk, and were 
worn by men as well as women. There was no 
facility then, as now, for obtaining furs—so that 
these muffs were not as expensive then as now, but 
they had an addition which increased their expease, 
and we should imagine considerably decreascd their 
convenience—a poodle dog was considered indispen- 
sable to a muff. These pets, when their mistresses 
prepared to go out, ensconced themselves in. the 
muff, obtruding their heads. out at one end, and 
suarling on all that did not please them. The muffs 
were much larger than pow worn, and had a large 
bow in the middle; they cost little, but the dogs: 
rometimes cos: five or six hundred franes. . 

Parses, from the large squate velvet bag of the mid- 
dle ages, down to the porte-monnaie of the present 
period, have been an object of luxury, thaush they do 
not alwaysi:wply riches; furin the east, where purses 
full of money are bestowed so liberally, the actual 
purse is nothing but a canvas bag, whilst often 
splen til pearl and inlaid porte-mounaies do not con- 
tain even their own value. ; 

Parasols were never used in Europe (for they are 
eovval with the Chinese Empire) until after the revo- 
lution in France had given importaace to the middle 
class, when women of delicate temperaments, refne- 
ments, and elegance, first began actually to walk in 
the streets. 

They were for some time universally made of 
green or brown silk, and were almost as large, 


pink and blue parasols are innovations of later years 
About ten years ago the Parisian fashions introduced 
very sinall sun-shades, which turned cver, and were 
called .zarguises. 

This year there is great magnificence displayed in 
this auxiliary to the summer toilette. Paravols are 
mae about the same size as last year, but there are 
many covered with lace, aud at each division have at 
the top a bow of ribbon with long enls crowded 
tightly round the point. Very decp fringes are 
worn, or even very deep guipure laces. A parasol 
recently sent from Naples as a present.to a 
Parisian bride, may be cited as a model of ele- 
gance. 

The parasol itself was of white moire :ntique; the 
stick was formed of a very thick branch of coral, 
highly polished, but left as the nyinphs had furmed 
it in the ocean. {ft was terminated by a sinall triton, 
mounted on a dolphin, both in gould, which formed 
the handle. Round the parasol was a deep fringe of 
coral beads intermingled with gold; a chain of coral 
and gold beads held the ring with which to close it. 
The parasol itsclf was lined wih cherry-colored 
satin, having a deep border mosi delicately embroi- 
deren in gold. 

Great artists, it is said, have been employed to 
carve and engrave for Verthir, the great parasol 
dealer in Paris, sticks for paraso!s and canes for the 
great exhibition in Paris. 

Fans (also originating in China) are objects of 
mero luxury in England anl Paris, but of actual 
necessity in Spain, America and Italy In Italy, 
the cooks, much to the amusement of forcigners, go 
to market with their basket iu one hand and their 
fanin the other. But it is in Spain and in Paris 
that the highest prices aro paid for fanz; the most 
precious are those made some hundred years ago, 
and painted in miniature, or ‘inleid with precious 
stones. As much as five thousand francs was paid for 
a fan which belonged to Marie Antoinette. 

Handkerchiefs are the great extravagance of mo- 
dern days. Though Queen Elizabeth had a kerchief 
fringed with gold, we doubt whether it was as ex- 
pensive as the delicate lace textures of the present 
day. Each month appears to bring some fresh com- 
bination of expense. The last handkerchieis displayed 
by Chapron, in the Rue de la Paris, were eighteen 
hundred francs the dozen; they had no lace but were 
admirably embroidered, and of an almost impercep- 
tible texture. 





though not so heavy, a3 small umbrellas. White, 
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WITHIN MY WINDOW BOWER. 


A GERMAN MELODY. 


TRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR GRAHAMS MAGAZINE, 
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word of thee, While lone I’m weeping, my watch I’m keeping, And memory brings to me Each treasured 
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word of thee, While lone Pim weeping, my watchI’m _ keep = ing. 
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J:0h if the stormy ses 
Would give thee back to me, 
I°d patient wait, and eecase my weeping, :{ 
{: And hope that thou at last, 
Once more would hold me fast,— 
Then no more weeping, my Jove watch keeping! :] 











J: But thou to heaven art gone, 
And left me here alone, 
While sad and weary, I am weeping. :] 


J: And in the fading light, 
And through the dreary night, 
My watch I'm keeping, and lonély weeping! :] 




















